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CHAPTER I 

On a certain dreary afternoon towards the end 
of January the great University, obscured beneath 
the pall of a leaden sky, might not have seemed to 
the casual observer the thing of beauty and gra- 
cious promise tradition and the imagination have 
been wont to make it. Nevertheless its pilgrim 
hosts have the abiding faith that while elsewhere 
in our young country the spirit may grope in a 
wilderness of experiment and doubt, it jSnds here 
a restful sense of stability as weU as ideals too 
strong to be vanquished by either feverish haste or 
sordid desire. 

If, however, as the symbol of constancy a uni- 
versity best maintains its firm state, the climate in 
the region of the one claiming our immediate inter- 
est is of so imcertain a sequence as to thwart the 
most imaginative foresight. Therefor^ at this leaf- 
less time of the year it was no surprise to her 
hearers when Miss Atheam exclaimed: "It has 
rained, it is cleared, it has hailed and now it is 
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snowing," and continuing to gaze through the ice- 
incrusted window into the all but deserted college 
yard, she watched the faithful bellman, whose 
crimson comforter, a veritable hydrometric index, 
made a migratory dash of color against nature's 
overwlielming white as he moved like Father Time 
himself stealthily along. 

Notwithstanding the depressing inventory of 
climatic moods, the season's caprice seemed of 
slight moment to the two young women sitting by 
the table at the further end of the room. Never- 
theless one of them, Alexandra, closed her book, 
and as if to verify her aunt's dismal assertions also 
looked out upon the college yard, which with its 
spires, domes, towers, and dormitories, in the gray 
light and soft enshrouding snow, seemed to her par- 
tial fancy to wear a look of stately conventual repose. 
And then, the bell ceasing to clang, from out the 
lecture rooms crowds of men poured forth. These, 
falling more or less into processional ranks and 
clad in long ulsters, caused her to think of bands 
of Benedictine monks ; only the frozen landscape 
forbade the thought of cheering vineyards such as 
tradition affixes, in sunnier lands, to the monas- 
teries of the accomplished order. While Alexan- 
dra vacantly watched the moving throng, one fig- 
ure, seen advancing along the line with unhurried 
stride to the head, forced her to admire the eas^ 
gait, the masterful look of the man, who, despii 
the leveling power of humanity in mass, stoo 
out so boldly from among it. Then he too turu 
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the angle of the great granite building and was 
lost to sight, his dominant presence to be felt 
later. 

Withdrawing her gaze from the outer world, 
" Yes," said Alexandra impulsively, " it is cold 
and gloomy ; " and glancing at her fellow student, 
" Suppose, Helen, we try to amuse ourselves. 
What do you suggest ? " she asked, with smiling 
look of inquiry. 

" I' m ready for anything," was the prompt 
reply, and turning her saucy blue eyes upon Miss 
Athearn, " Do take us to the opera," she pleaded 
with accent both persuasive and mandatory. 

" To-night 1 it 's impossible. We Ve not even 
an escort," was the answer, meant to be final. 

" Never mind the escort," exclaimed Alexandra 
eagerly. " Do come, dear sweet aunt ; " and as 
she said this her glance held a cai*ess of irresistible 
charm. 

At last, having won reluctant assent, the young 
wonaen, well pleased, left the room. 

When alone, taking a book from the shelf, Miss 
Athearn dropped contentedly into an easy-chair 
by the open fire. If cheerless without, such was 
by no means the case in this well-appointed Ubrary ; 
indeed, it was a room where the spirit, neither ener- 
vated by luxury nor starved by the frugality which 
leaves something to be desired, might readily find 
itself at home. And now the room had more the 
look of service than at any time since Professor 
Atheam's death ; for though his sister was a cidti- 
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yated woman, she was not a student; her niece 
Alexandra, however, was gifted with the scholarly 
turn of mind; moreover, she was well fitted by 
birth, association, and natural aptitude to profit by 
the rich resources of a university town. In truth, 
in her blood — not lacking iron — there was an ex- 
traordinary mingling of the finer elements, derived 
from the various sources of national life, which go 
to the making of a strong character. It was just at 
the moment of transition, when childhood with its 
mysteries and enchanting dreams was slipping 
away, and the shadowy realities of yoimg woman- 
hood were drawing near, that the orphan was 
abruptly transplanted from her old home into this 
new one, which, though more serious, held for her 
ample love as well as pardon for the trifling errors 
into which her imaginative temperament some- 
times betrayed her. At this time of receding 
spring, fancying she discovered a slight blight 
upon the face of things, — a fancy nourished by 
the confused ideals, by the cynical talk of the day, 
— with half unconscious jest she sought to recover 
the lurking sweetness that lay in the world of the 
imagination as well as in the world of reality ; this 
quest of hers after a while making her, in her 
girlish way, wish to test what are called the social 
" values." Therefore, now that learning was her 
passion, in deference to her tastes, the order of 
living in the respectable old mansion — nay, more 
than respectable, for its classic front showed ye 
higher aims — ran quite rigidly in the academi 
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groove. Indeed, the house itself was a sober 
monument of conservative ways, and, despite the 
reckless spirit of innovation then abroad, looked 
as if, whatever happened, it meant to stay. 

To please Alexandra Miss Atheam had taken 
her friend Helen Archer imder her tender care, — 
a care which by rights people thought should have 
been lavished upon children of her own. But, 
much as her friends marveled that some strong 
man had not compelled her to share her gracious 
life with him, she and her brother had lived inde- 
pendent of other ties which, though they might 
have been more tender, could not have been closer 
than that which bound them to one another. There 
were rumors, it is true, of some early love affair. 
But if in this wise Miss Atheam had ever been 
disappointed, there were now no outward tell-tale 
scars ; and although time, the solemn computer, had 
begun to leave his irksome marks, she was still a 
favorite among men. Indeed, her reverence for 
them was so entirely genuine, that even in a skep- 
tical age when the fear of irony blights the de- 
light of praise, her approving manner caused no 
alarm, and the best as well as the meanest mem- 
ber of the male sex was proud to be counted her 
ally and friend. 

Equipped for the evening's entertainment, the 
three women were very pleasant to look upon. 
Alexandra especially would anywhere have caused 
the eyes of the world to wander her way. People 
looked at her once and thought her beautiful, and 
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again they looked to find that she was more than 
beautiful, that she was noble in face and mien. 
Moreover, had she been fully conscious of the power 
of her beauty she might easily have turned her 
world topsy-turvy, and had she been taken abroad, 
in the fashion of the day, with the view to an " alli- 
ance," she would inevitably have been persuaded to 
keep step with some fastidious and titled gleaner of 
delight. As it was, it seemed as if she either did 
not know of her rich dowry, or, knowing it, dis- 
dained to use her ample gifts for purposes of con- 
quest only. In the first place it may be said that 
Alexandra possessed the height necessary to com- 
mand attention, and in the next that her features 
were of the kind to leave a definite impression. 
Her forehead, especially, with its well-defined eye- 
brows, was of unusual beauty; her nose was 
straight, her mouth well shaped, though perhaps 
a trifle more firmly set than two and twenty 
years would altogether warrant. Her hair, of 
auburn tint, dull in the shade, gleamed brightly 
when a sunbeam happened to strike it, and her 
eyes, of uncertain color, were luminous and full of 
energy, yet not incapable of the softer look. It 
was this varying expression which gave to the ob- 
server a sense of confusion; indeed, so full were 
they of refined suggestion they made one think of 
the old lines, " Women's eyes, they are the books, 
the arts, the academies." 

Helen was altogether of a differait type, and 
had come to college not because of any great 
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intellectual craving, but, as she would have phrased 
it, for the fun of the thing. 

In obeying Miss Atheam's wish to arrive early, 
the coachman, inspired by the spirit of knighthood, 
urged his horses along so swiftly that the theatre 
was reached while as yet it was all but empty ; in- 
deed, only the ushers were there, waiting listlessly 
for their duties to begin ; the lights were dim and 
the atmosphere heavy with the insalubrious odor 
of unshaken carpets and unventilated spaces. So 
dismal was the scene that Alexandra and Helen, 
unlike Miss Atheam, would right willingly have 
braved late entrance and the public gaze rather 
than know the tedious half -hour that awaited them 
before the curtain should rise. 

The time, however, soon passed, and eventually 
the tragedy itself came to an end. To Miss Ath- 
eam — scorning as she did the forms and images 
of Tannhauser's sensuous fancy — it had been more 
or less of a discipline to listen to lamentations so 
loud and protracted. The occasion for Helen was 
one offering studies in " stunning " attire. It was 
only Alexandra's spirit that responded to the splen- 
dor and tumult of the music ; to the hero's thirsty 
zest of life and, half comprehendingly, to his tragic 
questionings of good and evil. 

But to whatever exaltation the soul of each may 
have climbed, it was forced at last to descend to 
the commonplace demand, and in seeking their con- 
veyance Miss Atheam and her companions gi*ew 
unmindful of the grieving, backsliding penitent. 
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As it happened, their carriage was not where it 
should have been. They walked to the comer, to 
the opposite side of the street ; they waited long. 
Then they stood in the doorway of the theatre un- 
til every vehicle but their own had come and gone ; 
only a forlorn herdic remained, evidently having 
its own claimant, for they noticed that the driver 
refused several fares. The theatre doors were now 
closing behind them ; it was midnight, and on the 
thoroughfare all signs of life were vanishing fast. 
The ground was covered with snow, and their home 
lay several miles distant. 

" I hope you are convinced, young ladies," said 
Miss Atheam with less than her usual serenity, 
" it 's not just the thing to attend public amuse- 
ments without a protector — an escort." 

"Wouldn't a cane or an umbrella serve as 
well?" irreverently spoke Helen, and Alexandra, 
under the spur of self-defense, plaintively asked : — 

" What could an escort have done ? He could n't 
have prevented our gay charioteer from getting 
intoxicated, or tiring out his horses in coming so 
fast, could he ? " 

*' He might have gone for another. At any 
rate, we should have had the moral support that 
comes from the presence of a gentleman." 

The girls smiled and exchanged glances ; but 
just when the controversy threatened to become 
heated, though the women were almost too dejected 
for any great vehemence of argument, the herdic 
which they had noticed drew near. The driver 
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jumped from his box, opened the door, and utter- 
ing no word, with a wave of the hand motioned 
them to enter. 

Miss Atheam welcomed the signal, but before 
yielding to the enticement took the precaution to 
ask, ^^Do you know the way to Beach Street, 
Canterbury ? " 

The man nodded ; the question was repeated ; 
still there was' no audible response. 

" He 's deaf and dumb," exclaimed Alexandra 
compassionately, and acting upon this inference, 
she drew nearer the electric light and wrote hastily 
on the back of her fan the address, holding it up 
before the eyes of their would-be benefactor. They 
beamed, and his lips twitched as he strove to sup- 
press a smile ; but, as before, he only deigned the 
nod of assent. 

It was not surprising that a look of pleasure 
should have suffused the coachman's face ; for with 
her fur-trimmed cloak about her, and a rose-colored 
scarf thrown over her head, Alexandra, standing 
out against the cold and dreary background of the 
night, was one indeed fit to be served. 

Homeward bound, the young women were merry, 
and, on the whole, thought well of the adventure. 
Not so with Miss Athearn ; the spirit of the woman 
was grieved ; and if the herdic had been a tumbril, 
dragging her ruthlessly to execution, her sense of 
humiliation at the evening's undignified ending 
could not have been keener. 

The absence of pocket and purse, though two of 
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the women professed to be women of progress, 
caused within their own portal further delay. Lay- 
ing hold of a tablet lying upon the hall table, at 
Miss Athearn's request Alexandra wrote : — 

*' My aunt wishes me to say she will always be 
grateful for the benevolent protection " (involimta- 
rily underscoring with a mischievous dash the word 
protection) "you have rendered this evening;" 
then lifting her eyes to give him the scrap of 
paper she was startled to observe that the humble 
knight-errant, having removed his hat, — the old 
battered silk hat which had given him so disrepu- 
table an appearance, — looked ten years younger ; 
indeed, that he was handsome, and his whole bear- 
ing decidedly changed for the better. " What a 
pity so fine-looking a fellow," she thought, " should 
be thus grievously afflicted ; " and giving him the 
money Helen had brought, she bade him good- 
night, not, however, without a gleam of compassion 
in her soft dark eyes, and in her mind a curious 
query. It was this which caused her to look back ; 
the coachman was moved by a similar impulse, 
and Alexandra flushed at the accident of their 
mingled glances. In truth she was indignant 
with herself for having provoked it. 
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CHAPTER n 

One evening not long after the operatic epi- 
sode, hearing Alexandra's footsteps in the hall, 
Miss Atheam called : ^^ Come, Alex, at last the 
letter from Paris has arrived ; sit here beside me,'' 
making room for her on the sofa, " while I read 
it aloud ; " and glancing down the page she began : 
• • . ^^ Since it is impossible, I suppose, for Miss 
Alexandra to escape her environment, if she wishes 
to teach, you had best let her try. It is obvious 
that systems of instruction form the background 
of your national life, and that teaching is the most 
cherished of your local ambitions. In the old 
world society furnishes an outlet for woman's tal- 
ent and charm, opportunities for social distinc- 
tion. But — you take life so seriously. At any 
rate, the experiment in your plastic conditions can 
do no harm. I am forced to believe, however, that 
your niece's desire for a semi-independent career 
is, if I may say so, a reaction from your own con- 
servative ways. Human nature, you know, can 
but revolt against tendencies that are extreme. 
But why do you consult me? Belief in the infalli- 
bility of your judgment is a part of my creed. 
My visit to America is still postponed. Until we 
meet, I am as ever. Your devoted friend 

"Wm. Mabshall." 

When Miss Atheam finished reading, «^ If he 
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is a diplomatist," exclaimed Alexandra, with a 
downward look of the eyes, " and as wise as he is 
said to be, I don't think much of his opinion ; be- 
sides, he writes from a purely theoretical point of 
view. If you approve, dear aunt, I will accept at 
once. It 's not for long, you know, only until the 
governess gets well," and glancing apologetically 
at her guardian, the young woman continued 
eagerly as if she could no longer restrain herself. 
" I shall be so glad to get away. Living in a uni- 
versity town is like being in an exhausted receiver ; 
one needs ozone, or something to quicken the 
blood ; " and, the untamed look of some wild thing 
coming into her eyes, "I believe," she said fer- 
vently, " that himian beings were never intended 
to be dragged in from the woods, from thei^ prowl- 
ings and trappings, from their diet of herbs and 
wild berries, and, in the fashion here, hemmed in 
by ink-bottles and books, scruples and problems. 
Ah," she said, taking a deep breath, " how I 
should like to ride with the Bedouins — with any 
adventurous spirits," and looking into the eyes of 
the elder woman, "Is life," she asked, "always 
going to be humdrum like this?" Then as a 
sort of protest Alexandra began humming the 
music to the Valkyries' ride, — that ecstasy of 
energy and emotion. 

Miss Atheam regarded her niece with surprise, 
indeed, with gentle reproach, resenting not only 
her restlessness, but her imperfect estimate of Mr. 
Marshall's wisdom ; for so far as she was concerned 
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his opinion, however Kghtly expressed, was always 
of value. In truth, back to the time when they 
both were young, he had stood for much in her 
life. Like Alexandra, the diplomatist was a fine 
product of mingled inheritances ; furthermore he 
was an accomplished and thoughtful man of the 
world, who, had the temper of the times per- 
mitted, might have done nothing, but from the 
force of circumstances, rather than predilection, 
had drifted — indeed he would have said had 
mysteriously drifted — into diplomacy, and had re- 
mained in office with a continuity unfamiliar to 
the servants of the Republic ; for, whether owing 
to special fitness for dealing with intricate ques- 
tions, or to what is known as " influence," instead 
of changing his calling he had only from time to 
time changed the scene of his activities, going 
from Paris to Constantinople, and to Rome. 

But the lesson of respect to her correspon- 
dent that Miss Atheam would have liked to instill 
was rendered superfluous by Alexandra's immedi- 
ate contrition ; for now that her defiant energy was 
spent, she knelt beside her, and like a tired child 
rested her head on her lap. Indeed, it needed but 
her kinswoman's soothing touch, as she loosened 
her hair — allowing it to fall imconfined in its 
luxuriant splendor — to make this young creature 
of warring impulses conscience-stricken and tender. 
Knowing as she did that Alexandra had more than 
her share of the elements that enter into the 
eternal strife, — the human combat between senti- 
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ment and reason, — Miss Atheam was accustomed 
to take these moods of an uncertain soul as she 
would the tottering steps of a child struggling with 
inadequate strength towards a distant goal. 

At last, recovering herself and flashing upon her 
kinswoman one of her irresistible smiles, Alexandra 
exclaimed, " Never again will I say such naughty 
things either about your wise friend or our bene- 
ficent academy. I '11 even listen without envy to 
Quirk's lectures on ' Primitive Man and Early 
Institutions.' Ah ! there 's the doorbell. It is 
he, I 'm sure." Instead of the learned historian, 
however, Mrs. Airy, the professor's wife, came 
fluttering into the room. 

It was Miss Atheam's evening for receiving her 
friends ; a social function which happily had been 
evolved and not invented, for, undoubtedly, Can- 
terbury society would have resented the premedi- 
tated usurpations of a salon, regarding it in the 
abstract as something hierarchical and opposed to 
the democratic theory of equality of opportunity 
for isolated and introspective gloom. The develop- 
meilt of a more cosmopolitan spirit, however, had 
gradually vanquished the dislike to the principle 
of the thing, and on the whole, i)eople were now 
glad to put themselves in the way of an imtrapped 
and informal pleasure. 

" I 'm alone, you see," volunteered Mrs. Airy. 
" My husband personifies the abstract, I the con- 
crete ; therefore people cannot do justice at the 
same time to us both. This is my opportunity; 
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I 'm going to talk all about myself," she said, as 
she gayly lighted on a chair. " All about my ail- 
ments, my children, my servants. Why, without 
this outlet every road to intimacy would get com- 
pletely clogged ; indeed, we 're all so reserved, life 
is n't worth living any more." 

" Is it, Professor Bayle ? " she asked, speaking 
to the gentleman who just then entered. "But 
I Ve made a mistake," exclaimed the clever little 
woman, nodding knowingly at her hostess. " I 
can get no comfort out of a metaphysician. 
He '11 want to know what I mean by happiness. 
Already I hear sttbject^ object^ concept^ and ever 
so many dismal terms," and, to the amusement of 
the others, Mrs. Airy stuck her fingers in her ears 
and shut her bright eyes tight, thus closing every 
avenue leading to that dangerous thing — a little 
learning. 

Later on, in response to something Professor 
Bayle said, Miss Atheam remarked, "I agree 
with you it is time to disperse ; we are all irritable 
and morose." 

" Of course we are," answered the professor. 
" By the end of the term, life gets to be a form of 
self-immolation ; besides, an endless procession of 
youths finally produces the impression of arrested 
development, — the conviction that the race can 
go so far and no farther." 

" However that may be," ventured the hostess, 
'' I hope you '11 come back rested and refreshed." 

" What 's all this about rest ? " said Professor 
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Strode, a thin, wiry man with keen eyes, the beak 
of an eagle, and superb energy. " Most of the 
men here fret and grunt over their work ; spend 
their time in preparing to do something, instead of 
going ahead and doing it. All the rest a man 
needs is change of occupation. There 's Waverley, 
always complaining of vertigo and fatigue. What 
he wants is a twenty-mile walk three times a week 
and to quit * collecting material.' If he would 
only write down half the things he 's been getting 
together all these years he wouldn't be so top- 
heavy. His intellectual stuffing makes him in- 
active, and that makes him tired." 

" Whether that 's true of Waverley or not, it 
can't be said of you. Strode," remarked Bayle, 
with a sly twinkle in his eyes. "Your worst 
enemy wouldn't accuse you of holding anything 
m. 

" There now, dear friends," remonstrated Miss 
Atheam, knowing that in matters of opinion there 
is not always unity in variety, "this is not 
Faculty Meeting, gentlemen. You reaUy must 
treat one another with a degree of respect." The 
hostess said this with smiling suggestiveness, 
knowing full well that the shades of opinion ex- 
pressed in the Council Chamber, though a tribute 
to local versatility and endurance, nevertheless 
helped to make the social way more rugged than 
pleasant. 
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CHAPTER ni 

As far as expedient. Miss Atheam had combated 
Alexandra's desire to teach, deeming it sufficient 
when she finished with college that she should 
occupy herself in the manner of other young 
women. But the young and ardent contemner of 
the prosaic instinctively shrank from the method- 
ical, lustreless existence that in her present sur- 
roundings seemed to menace her future. Of course 
she might marry; be conducted off the celestial 
side-track on which she was living; be led, as 
she expressed it, " out into the world." She had 
no intention, however, of marrying only to induce 
a change of scene. Prodigal by nature, she wished 
always to give even more than she received. In- 
deed, it was obvious to the most careless observer 
that a parasitic existence was not the one nature 
intended for her. Therefore, in spite of her aunt's 
mild opposition, Alexandra persisted in making 
what she chose to call the " experiment." 

At last, when into the broad light of day the 
train which bore her away rolled out of the sta- 
tion, Alexandra experienced the delightful sensar 
tion of one entering upon a new phase of existence. 
In truth, at this moment of newly acquired liberty, 
she felt that not only colleges but all institutions 
were of the nature of prisons. Nevertheless, when 
far off in the country only the telegraph poles were 
left to dispute with the trees their primeval pre- 
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eminence, a feeling of loneliness crept into her soul, 
and by way of keeping a mental grip upon the 
dear ones she had forsaken she began an imaginary 
letter. The letter, two days later, she actually 
sent home was as follows : — 

My dearest Aunt : — I wish you could have 
seen Mrs. Talcott's face — a good face but not a 
lovely one — when first she met me. She was sur- 
prised, I am sure, to find me such as I am — (no 
wonder, thought Miss Atheam, smiling signifi- 
cantly ; but for Alexandra's caprice this Laketown 
lady might have gone down to her grave without 
meeting a young woman of equal distinction and 
beauty), — and later with a slight accent of regret, 
she remarked, " You 're young, indeed. I thought 
only those obliged to teach" (her eyes resting 
with approving glance upon my gown) " ever went 
to ' No-man's College.' I 'm afraid," she added, 
" you 've not had a great deal of experience ; the 
main thing, however, is to keep the children from 
forgetting during the vacation what they 've al- 
ready learned." She said something about my find- 
ing it dull in the country should they conclude to go 
there, and still there seemed to be a burden on her 
mind. After a while, however, she recovered her 
composure and was very kind — in her way. 

As they say here, the house represents a great 
deal of wealth. Its owner is a veritable Hercules 
of business ; he is huge in form, too, and every line 
of his clean-shaven face shows power; his keen, 
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determined eyes, however, are humanized by a 
touch of humor, and before the delirium of money- 
getting (I suppose it is that) caused them to 
gleam feverishly, almost tigerishly, I can fancy 
they may have had the broad look of ^ person con- 
scious of standing, as Professor Bayle would say, 
" in the very centre of immensities." Swimming 
always neck-deep in business, Mr. Talcott appar- 
ently gives little thought either to the house or the 
children ; these, I am happy to say, are dear little 
creatures, and already we are excellent friends. 

While newspapers abound, of books there are 
scarcely any, and what there are, mostly those pre- 
scribed in the History and English courses at Can- 
terbury, belong, I am told, to the eldest son. I 
find the church one attends a matter of moment, 
and Professor Morris would have to be very care- 
ful out here to avoid speaking of " the religion of 
all and the bigotry of none." It would seem as if 
bigotry was the thing desired. As you can imar 
gine, the local interests are by no means abstract, 
and I hear no such conversations, dearest aunt, as 
enliven your library. With love for Helen, as 
ever, Your loving niece 

Alexandra. 

It was not long -before Mrs. Talcott became 
convinced that, after all, a yoimg and attractive 
teacher was not the objectionable creature she 
had imagined. Moreover, she was obliged to 
admit that the young woman had excellent judg- 
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ment; for that very afternoon, instead of the 
usual disheartening tearing asunder of petals and 
memory-taxing exercise in botany, she had taken 
the children to the park to become friends with 
the flowers there ; and now, as the mother observed 
them from the window, returning, their bright 
faces showed that into their souls some of the love- 
liness of nature had entered. But Mrs. Talcott 
was not watching for them. She was waiting for 
the carriage to come back from the station where 
it had been sent to fetch her eldest son. A few 
minutes later it arrived empty, and disappointed 
she left the room. 

Alexandra knew nothing of the expected arri- 
val ; indeed, it was meant as a surprise, especially 
for the children. Before going upstairs she lin- 
gered in the sitting-room, looking for a book she 
had left there. Having found it, she turned towards 
the door, and, to her surprise, was confronted by 
a tall well-dressed young man holding in his hand 
a large and carelessly strapped vaHse. He was a 
strong, athletic youth; his hair dark and thick 
and his ruddy face clean shaven. This much she 
took in at a glance, but before further observation 
was possible he motioned as if to shake hands, then 
seemingly fearing a rebuff, drew back, and in- 
stead of speaking, simply stared at her in stupid 
amazement. His embarrassment becoming conta- 
gious, Alexandra herself could only gaze in return. 
At last she murmured : " Is there some one you 
would like to see ? " 
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*^ Yes," he stammered, and after a considerable 
pause, during which he kept his eyes fixed upon 
her, he added, ^' I expected to find Mrs. Talcott 
here." 

" Then I will tell her ; " and seeking her hostess, 
Alexandra explained that a queer young fellow 
wanted to speak with her. The next moment 
from the head of the stairs she heard cordial 
greetings, and beheld the two coming arm in arm 
the length of the hall. Mrs. Talcott was saying, 
" I can't imagine what Miss Gordon meant by 
calling you * a queer fellow.' " 

*' She was n't far wrong," was the response. 
'^ I thought I should find only you in the sitting- 
room, and was therefore surprised at seeing a 
yoimg woman instead ; indeed, I was confused and 
behaved quite like an idiot." 

Mrs. Talcott glanced uneasily at her son. *^ Are 
girls so rare in the East that you should be startled 
by the sight of one here ? " she asked, smiling in- 
credulously. 

" Oh, dear, no. There are lots of them, — so 
many one scarcely notices them at all." 

" Then why this perturbation here ? " she per- 
sisted, bending her sharp eyes upon her well- 
favored son, who showed a countenance so frank, 
and in her eyes altogether so attractive, that her 
stem look of inquiry perceptibly softened, and 
George felt justified in treating what she had said 
in the light of a remark rather than a direct ques- 
tion. On her part, reassured, she dismissed the 
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apprehension that had seized her; for she was 
jealous of George's affection, and at present, at 
least, desired no rival. After all, she thought, 
young people are so sensible nowadays. It would 
seem as if study and Eastern habits somehow dry 
up the heart. Besides, a college is a sort of mon- 
astery and reformatory combined, a collection of 
hermits, she niused, who emerge now and then to 
play a game of football solely for the sacred pur- 
poses of athletics. Thank Heaven, they have n't 
time to fall in love. With the aid of these wise 
and quickly revived reflections, — for, in spite of 
more accurate knowledge, in moments of solicitude 
the anxious mother clung to her early conception 
of a imiversity as a cloistered retreat, — she ban- 
ished suspicion and in lighter tones sought expla- 
nation for George's delay. 

Alexandra did not appear that evening, and the 
next morning at breakfast when introduced to the 
young man whose manner had been so peculiar, she 
scarcely looked at him at all ; now, however, in- 
stead of staring dumbly, he was talking volubly 
enough to his father, his clear well-modulated voice 
falling pleasantly upon her ear, though, to tell the 
truth, she did not quite like the way in which his 
eyes, with a curious look of satisfaction, from time 
to time rested upon her. 

' " " Well ! " said Mr. Talcott, throwmg aside the 
morning's paper, and addressing his son, " last 
summer you were a mugwump ; now I suppose 
you 're an out-and-out Democrat." 
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" At any rate," answered George, looking up 
with troubled countenance as if he wanted to tell 
the whole truth, yet did n't quite like to hurt the 
" governor's " feelings, " I 'm for the adminis- 
tration and civil service reform, empliasizing the 
Jatter as a basis for mutual agreement." 

" That 's all very well," said the elder man tes- 
tily ; " but if they meddle with the tariff any more, 
you might as well prepare yourself for the worst. 
We 're on the high road to ruin as it is, and you 
may have to work for your living, young man, a 
little sooner than you expected." 

Having delivered himself of these and other 
sentiments of like nature, Mr. Talcott, senior, 
lapsed into his usual good-humor, and at no time 
having a disrelish for good cheer, bestowed his 
attention upon the substantial breakfast before 
him, showing in his eating as in most things a 
certain masterful power ; indeed, he was an ample 
reservoir of the unspent forces of the frontiers- 
man of the earlier day. Mr. Talcott's people 
had first set foot in the Old Dominion, but had 
only stopped there long enough to take breath, or 
rather to possess themselves of land ; then, as the 
younger members pressed forward, the need for 
more acres had urged them to follow hot-foot the 
southwesterly migratory course then traveled, 
courting both the hardships and gains of the 
dauntless pioneer. From Kentucky he himself 
had " struck out " for Laketown, in the early days 
when it was more an outlet for energy than the 
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golden opportunity it afterwards became, and, al- 
though his own education had been won at the 
hands of a furious, scrambKng world, he had some- 
how developed a theoretical respect for book-learn- 
ing, and after taking counsel, had sent his son to 
Canterbury, leaving him and his mother to wrestle 
further with the problems of education as best 
they might. But of late — advancing years push- 
ing opinion to the verge of prejudice — he doubted 
the value of the instruction — in political economy 
at least — which conflicted with the views of prac- 
tical men of business. Still, so far, there had 
been no serious disagreement between father and 
son, and, at the moment, the parent had no inten- 
tion of allowing a remote consideration to interfere 
with his honest pride in the manly youth by his 
side. 

Her husband having indulged in his usual dia- 
tribe, Mrs. Talcott proceeded to question George 
about the different professors, — the subject hav- 
ing a curious fascination for her, — and although 
she knew not only the names but the nicknames of 
aU and their peculiarities as well, — who were 
sympathetic, who were dull, and who wove into 
their lectures the threads of outlying knowledge 
and culture, — yet, whether for purpose of con- 
firmation or further enlightenment, she craved new 



" Oh, Professor Staff. You want to know 
about him, do you ? " said George cheerfully. 
" Well, he 's just the same. If his opinions were 
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weighed to-day and ten years later, I don't beKeve 
the scale would vary the tenth part of a milli- 
metre." 

" It must be a tremendous comfort," said Tal- 
cott senior, "to have one person, at least, who 
knows what he thinks, and who can compel others 
to believe." 

" That 's not what the members of the Faculty 
are driving after. They don't want to compel," 
said George, with a sly look, " they want ideas ' to 
steal in gradually and amicably,' so they say. 
They maintain it 's not the business of the teacher 
to be partisan, but to give the fellows the best 
that 's known in the world. There 's Strode, for 
instance, he says the man who never changes his 
mind is an idiot ; that no problem is ever solved ; 
it's merely got into shape for future solution. 
The only thing one can do is to make a few rules 
to check the follies of well-meaning sentimental- 
ists." 

" Now I don't know whether it 's your fault or 
the fault of the teachers," said Mr. Talcott, with 
an uncertain twinkle in his eyes, " but it 's evident, 
my son, you 're not half so sure about anything as 
you were when you first went to college. Now 
your father don't pay to have all your opinions 
and his own upset by a lot of mooning professors. 
I, for instance, want to see clearly from my own 
point of view, and not have to think out my side 
of the question and the other fellow's, too. It 
seems to me at Canterbury you all see too much 
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by half. And as for religion, you listen to any 
one who comes along. There was that Catholic 
bishop and that Hindu preacher I read about. 
Will you be pleased to tell me why you had to 
have them?" 

" Yes, do tell us," exclaimed Mrs. Talcott, nod- 
ding her head approvingly at her husband for 
having asked the question. 

" As for that," said George, looking perplexed, 
" I suppose because what they had to say com- 
pleted the variety of opinions, and their reKgions 
supplemented those we already had." And feel- 
ing elated at his subtle interpretation he glanced 
at Miss Gordon for approval. 

" As if you had n't beliefs enough, or rather 
doubts ; they seem pretty much the same with you," 
said his father, regarding him with oblique, quick 
glance. " I suppose it 's all very fine, but for 
my part, I 'd rather believe some one thing de- 
finitely and let the rest go. Now I know what 
floating capital means, but as for these floating 
ideas, I can't see the good of them at all. After 
all, some of your Faculty did condescend to ap- 
prove of Laketown. It shows they do know a 
good thing when they see it. Still I suppose 
Laketown could get along even if they had n't." 

" I should think it could," broke in Mrs. Tal- 
cott with a slight accent of defiance ; "but, George, 
I really wish I could understand what they do be- 
lieve at Canterbury. It 's all so mixed up. As 
for your father iiS^^ he doesn't care a straw. 
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and when you 're not here he yawns if I say any- 
thing about it. He says it does n't matter much 
what the Faculty think. He reckons the world 
will get on all the same. You know, John, it 's 
perfectly true." 

" Yes, I confess it does n't keep me awake at 
night, but between Miss Gordon and George I 
should suppose, my dear, you might get at the 
true inwardness of it all. What 's your version," 
speaking to the young woman, "of whatever it 
is my wife wants to know ? " he asked, with the 
deferential manner of a man having in his nature 
the rudiments of a fine courtesy. 

" I think," said Alexandra, speaking hesitatingly 
and with inward-glancing eyes, " that at first the 
freedom of thought there is confusing. But they 
tell me, in the course of time, every one, according 
to his temperament, settles down to his own con- 
victions. The only difference between the student 
and other people," she added, looking up, " is not 
that he has no opinion of his own, but that he 's 
willing the other person should have an opinion 
also. Is n't that about it ? " asked Alexandra, for 
the first time addressing the young man sitting 
opposite her. 

• " Yes, that 's it,'' said George, and turning to 
his mother, " You need n't worry about the young 
men. They don't bother themselves with nice 
distinctions, and as for lectures they are interest- 
ing mainly on account of the 'exams.' What 
the students do care for is the kind of man they 've 
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got to listen to. They know all lis failings better 
than the Recording Angel, but they also know 
whether or not he's a manly sort of a chap, and 
take to him accordingly." 

Apparently satisfied with this explanation, Mrs. 
Talcott, rising from the table, laid her hand affec- 
tionately upon the young man's shoulder. " When 
you want to see me," she said, " come to my 
room." 

" And look in at the office sometime this morn- 
ing," added Mr. Talcott, nodding to his wife and 
son as he went out of the door. 

On her way to the schoolroom Alexandra could 
not help saying to herself, " Evidently he 's a great 
favorite, — a ' mother's darling.' " But soon be- 
coming engrossed with the children, she thought no 
more of their brother. At eleven o'clock, as usual, 
Perceval and Mary were sent out of doors for 
a breath of fresh air; as they failed to return 
promptly, Alexandra went to fetch them in, on 
her way stopping to see if they had loitered in the 
house. Not finding them, she was about to go 
on to the piazza, when young Mr. Talcott emerged 
from the little sitting-room near by. "If you 
please," he said, showing some confusion, "I 
should like to speak with you. Won't you come 
inhere?" 

Alexandra, still holding on to the doorknob, 
smiled, and looked up inquiringly. Then glancing 
at her watch, " I can hardly spare the time," she 
said; at the same moment, almost unconsciously. 
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she moved in the direction indicated. Within 
the room, standing close beside the door, she leaned 
against the dark, olive-tinted wall which formed a 
unique background, such as a skillful artist would 
have deliberately chosen for her slender figure, for 
the yellowish gown she wore, the rich russet of her 
hair, and the ivory whiteness of her regular profile, 
which shone out in relief as she turned her head 
to one side, her fine eyes questioning the young 
man, her full red lips apt, in the fashion of her 
time, for repartee and mischievous raillery, — in 
truth, the loveliness and light of youth, as well as 
the freshness of the morning, had gathered about 
the young woman. For such a model, Leonardo 
■ would have given his wheelbarrow, his fortifica- 
tions, his canals; even Mona Lisa might have 
trembled lest her smile be cast into the balance. 
Enchanted with the picture, for the first time 
Talcott comprehended the delights of the painter, 
and it flashed upon him that he might not as yet 
have discovered his true talent. At last remem- 
bering there was occasion to speak as well as to 
gaze, " I perceive," he said, " you 've no recollec- 
tion of me ? " 

Fixing upon him her dark, bewildered eyes, 
" I don't think I ever saw you before," said Alex- 
andra, hesitating. 

"Once we were thrown together, and I 
thought " — 

"You surely are mistaken," interrupted the 
young woman ; " my memory for faces is good." 
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" I 've seen you on the streets of Canterbury — 
and elsewhere. It occurred to me you might have 
noticed me, too," persisted George. 

At this, the shadowy smile that flickered about 
Alexandra's betraying mouth admitted of more 
than one interpretation. The watchful student 
fancied it said " What a conceited fellow ! " and 
in consequence felt still less at his ease. 

" Well," he exclaimed, growing desperate, " you 
were once very gracious to me. Do you remember 
the night of the opera when your carriage failed 
to come ? " 

" Yes, perfectly," and with puzzled countenance, 
"What, pray, had that to do with you?" she 
asked, smiling archly. 4 

" To 'tell you the truth, I was the coachman 
that brought you home." 

" You ! " exclaimed Alexandra, a shade of aloof- 
ness falling across her upturned face. " But then 
that man was deaf and dumb. You are not." 

" But I was — that is, I had to appear so. I 
was running for the E. A. Z. I had to sit on the 
box of a herdic in the most public places, and was 
allowed neither to take passengers nor to explain." 

" Then you violated the conditions," and her 
eyes flashed triumph. 

" I made it all right ; the case was so peculiar," 
and as he said this a smile strangely irritating to 
the beholder trembled on his lips, " I was par- 
doned." 

"Ah, I see," and recalling the coachman's 
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changed appearance with his hat off that evening, 
also the money left in the vestibule, the color 
deepened in Alexandra's^ cheeks. " How stupid 
we must have seemed to you," she said, lowering 
her eyes, ^' writing on the backs of fans and all 
sorts of things," and at the thought of the part she 
had taken in the silly affair the young woman was 
deeply humbled. 

" By no means," was the emphatic response. 
" Indeed, I got Jim Groton to bring me to call a 
few days later. You were n't at home. . Did your 
aunt tell you ? Of course I said nothing to hep 
about the herdic. But perhaps you don't remem- 
ber Jim Groton; the ladies of Canterbury have 
9hort memories, it would seem ; at least, so far as 
students are concerned." 

" I recollect Mr. Groton perfectly. He 's charm- 
ing. Isn't he?" 

" Nice enough," said George with a shrug of the 
shoulder. 

" So you were the coachman," and, only partially 
convinced, Alexandra regarded Mr. Talcott with 
eyes showing both amusement and concern. 

" But why," she asked at last, " did you behave 
so yesterday ? " 

" Oh, I suppose it was reminiscence, reflex 
action, association, or something of the kind," he 
answered glibly. " When I first saw you I was 
denied the ordinary means of conmiunication ; 
therefore, although the ban was removed, the dumb 
habit remained. At any rate I don't know any 
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other reason why I should have acted as I did," he 
explained with placating gesture. 

Persuaded that enough had been said, Alexan- 
dra again glanced at her watch, smiled mysteri- 
ously, as if only half satisfied with him — with 
herself; bowed and quickly vanished from the 
room. 

" I confess she takes it coolly," reflected George, 
not a little irritated by her nonchalant manner. 
" The incident made a profound impression upon 
me. I thought, at the least, she would have noticed 
I was different from other herdic dri^^ers. How- 
ever, women are notorious for their lack of imagi- 
nation. They 've never had a Shakespeare or 
Beethoven among them. I'm afraid there's no 
getting around the fact, they are prosaic." Con- 
soling himself thus, the young man concluded to 
go down town to his father's office, but all the 
way, despite her indifference, Alexandra's image 
and the music of her fresh resonant voice with its 
promise of softer cadence remained with him. 



CHAPTER IV 

Although inclined to look coldly upon any 
yoimg woman whose charms might assail so spir- 
ited a man as her son, Mrs. Talcott herself was 
not insensible to Alexandra's attraction. Never- 
theless she had her personal grievance ; for in- 
stance, whenever she deplored, as she often did, 
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her own lack of the higher education, Alexandra 
would protest that she herself was the most igno- 
rant of mortals and never expected to know any- 
thing of value imtil she was done with college. 
Talk like this was confusing; it made the elder 
woman feel as if the imderpinnings of civilization 
were somehow giving way. This flippant view 
of an educational institution was a palpable blow 
to her New England theories. There was a divin- 
ity that hedged about a schoolhouse, and as a sort 
of back-handed mercy, had not God opened to his 
afflicted the gates of knowledge ? Her son, doubt- 
less, would call such beneficiaries '^ the pious and 
pulmonary," the phrase itself a gulf, separating the 
thought of the generations. Because he was able- 
bodied, Mrs. Talcott's own father had not only 
been denied learning but had been sent to fell for- 
ests and battle with wild beasts, whereas George 
in these lavish days, though as vigorous as young 
David himself, had choice of the best of books and 
no end of lecture " privileges." And yet even he 
not infrequently spoke as if there were som^hing 
wanting to the fullness of life. This absence of 
faith in learning, as a universal panacea, on the 
part of the young people, caused Mrs. Talcott 
to believe that the very worm of skepticism was 
gnawing at the vitals of society. Nevertheless she 
was too kind-hearted not to wish them a full share 
of mundane amusements, and one afternoon shortly 
after Alexandra's arrival, she urged her to go with 
her that same evening to Mrs. Eobinson's party. 
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On the plea of work to be done, Alexandra 
begged leave to remain at home, whereupon the 
young man protested. 

" It will be a dreadful bore, mother, and with 
the mercury at ninety dancing is a grind ; but if 
you wish it, I '11 go." 

" Yes, come, by all means ; you must conquer 
this growing indifference, the result, I dare say, of 
Canterbury training." 

George knew his mother was mistaken in sup- 
posing his disinclination due to local sentiment, 
and when she had left the room, he stretched him- 
self on the lounge, and his thoughts involuntarily 
turned to one of the professors, the most scholarly 
of them all, who advocated a joyous life, a rounded 
development, the acquisition of the accomplishments 
that make men interesting, as well as the sturdier 
pursuits which render them strong. And there 
was the fine art of living, upon which he so stren- 
uously dwelt, — all this taught by one who had jen- 
countered no real adventures, but had compassed 
with his fine imagination the range of human pos- 
sibilities. Half-shutting his eyes, in the stillness 
of the coming twilight, and meditating upon these 
things, George felt profoundly grateful to his Alma 
Mater for enabling him through the interpreta- 
tive power of others to catch a glimpse of the 
manifold riches of life. Could she have understood 
his mental attitude, Mrs. Talcott would have real- 
ized that in the way of suggestion the University 
counted for much in the life of her son, although 
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to him it was not the absolute, the curative, the all- 
sufficing resource she conceived it to be. Indeed, 
without making any pretense to scholarship, — pro- 
claiming himself rather an all-round athlete, — 
he had appropriated with singular felicity, in and 
out of the lecture-room, much that was best in col- 
lege Hf e, and at the moment was looking forward 
to the law, — that home stretch of endeavor, — 
conscious of a new and strange stirring towards 
purposeful activity. 



CHAPTER V 

Eablt one morning, Mrs. Talcott entered the 
schoolroom, her mission to ask if Alexandra would 
mind going with the children to stay at their aimt's, 
— some distance from the city, — while she and 
Mr. Talcott made an unexpected visit to New 
York. 

"I shall be pleased to go," was Alexandra's 
prompt reply, given with her usual quick response 
to another's wants. 

As it happened, " Fairview," Mr. Crossley's 
country place, was not misnamed. It stood on the 
borders of the great lake from over whose surface, 
which reflected the midsummer blue of the sky, a 
constant breeze night and day came to refresh 
the dwellers. These also found pleasure in 
watching the white sails of the little boats, the 
black smoke of the steamers ; and would occasion- 
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ally, when a larger measure than that of the por- 
celain bath-tub was desired, take a plunge into the 
ultramarine waters. 

Nor were the Crossleys themselves very differ- 
ent from what Alexandra had expected. Mr. 
Crossley was a man of medium height, blond, bald, 
and inclined to be stout ; his beard and mustache 
full and well cared for. His nose was broad, 
giving a common air to his face, which his pale, 
keen blue eyes in a measure redeemed. His frame 
was heavy, and his hands suggested the rude work 
of the world. Altogether he looked, what he was, 
the shrewd domineering man of business. 

Mrs. Crossley was small, thin, and dark, her face 
without beauty of form ; a lingering trace of color, 
however, gave to it a retrospective charm. Sub- 
dued both in manner and appearance, she seemed 
just the wife for so aggressive a struggler with the 
"bulls" and "bears " of the stock exchange. It 
was soon apparent, however, that the lines which 
boimd them were ensnarled, and on better ac- 
quaintance she gave the impression of one who 
not only was imhappy but had ceased to beheve 
in happiness. 

Already, at the end of a week, the cold, pom- 
pous, costly house in which Alexandra was stay- 
ing had taken on in her mind the melancholy 
semblance of a mausoleum. But fortunately, 
when on the point of succumbing to a sepulchral 
humor, showing a tendency to weep, to droop 
under the weight of opportunities unlived-up-to, 
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and to dread the silence that rings in one's ears, 
— George came out, one afternoon, from the 
noisy city. 

" I 've come," said the young man, greeting his 
aunt with tolerant affectionateness, ^^ to dine with 
you. It 's so deadly dull all alone in the house." 

" I wish you 'd come oftener," was the encour- 
aging response ; " only you used to say you could 
never find time." 

The humorous look that flitted across Greorge's 
face might have been interpreted, that now, as 
always, it was not a question of time but of suffi- 
cient inducement. 

Alexandra, too, was pleased at the promised 
brightening of the family dinner ; for though she 
had the charming faculty of gayety herself, and 
in conversation the art of using words which in 
themselves were almost smiles, her vivacity alone 
had hitherto been unable to inspirit the mere act 
of eating. But later, instead of improvement, if 
possible the repast was gloomier than usual. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with the master ; his humor 
was black, and after the preliminary courses, his 
efforts at carving not proving brilliant, with stern 
deliberation, as if announcing a general catastrophe, 
he remarked : — 

" In the future I shall dine at my club." 

It was not the words only, but the manner in 
which this was said that caused Alexandra to 
glance involuntarily from one to the other; and 
though, like the hard-hearted immortals, being 
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young, she could not actually weep, the almost 
imperceptible tremor on Mrs. Crossley's lips sad- 
dened her face. George caught the look. It sur- 
prised him into a lingering gaze ; hitherto he had 
seen her countenance vivacious and brilliant, but 
only once before had he chanced to find it pitying. 

At last, rising from the table, moved by the 
motherly instinct, Alexandra put an arm round 
each of the children. She would shield them from 
harm; preserve for them the delusion of happi- 
ness. In truth, it was the first time the idea of 
happiness being a delusion had ever distinctly 
come to her ; but never before had she known this 
kind of bickering strife ; it made a lasting impres- 
sion, and her active mind, having latent in it the 
race tendency to convert all human relations into 
duties, cast about for the antidote to the misery 
which deadened the soid in the plutocrat's dreary 
house. 

With these thoughts flitting through her mind, 
Alexandra was far from cheerfuL Yet, when 
asked for some music, she sang sweetly enough, 
not one, but many gentle ballads, — the wonderful 
old ballads that bring tears to the eyes and balm 
to the heart. As she stood beside the tall lamp, 
close to the piano, its soft light blended her clear- 
cut features into childlike smoothness, and gave to 
her white dress the semblance of a fleecy cloud. 

" Do come. Miss Alexandra," Percival pleaded, 
" and look at the stars." And forthwith the two 
went out on to the piazza together. 
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Percival was right ; the blazing stars were well 
worth beholding. " Where 's Orion ? " he at 
once demanded ; " I want to see if his sword can 
hold a candle to Nelson's." Not finding the fiery 
weapon, " Oh," he exclaimed, " how I wish I was 
Nelson, and how I should like to own Balmung, 
Excalibur, and all the other good swords." 

" You would, would you?" said George, suddenly 
appearing, and laying his hand with affectionate 
condescension on the head of his young brother, 
in the manner of a man still too youthful himself 
to appreciate a boy's dreams of glory. " Who 
told you all about these things ? " he asked, and 
turning towards Alexandra, "I'm afraid," he 
added, " you 're making a hero-worshipper of this 
chap." 

" And why not ? " she asked gently. 

" Because, when he gets to know men he '11 be 
disappointed." 

" I hope not ; at any rate, let him keep his 
dreams and his starry friends so long as he can." 

" It seems to me he 's able to claim, for his own, 
one bright particular star at least ; but how long 
will she remain his friend ? " 

Alexandra felt that the young man's eyes were 
questioning hers; that he was waiting for an 
answer. " Oh," she said gayly, " I trust I shall 
always be Percival's friend. Would that please 
you, my dear ? " she asked. 

"Yes, always," and the lad looked up shyly, 
almost reverently, into the young woman's face. 
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" I dare say," said George, " there are others 
who would like the same privilege." The thought 
somehow seemed to arouse strong emotion, for the 
blood instantly mounted to cheek and brow. 
"But what I really meant to say was this," 
he quickly added, showing the would-be practical 
man's ready ayersion to the subterfuges of senti- 
ment. " How long do you remain with us ? " 

" I go when Miss Gifford returns. I 've work 
to do before the term begins, — some reading in 
Scientific Ethics, — ;I suppose that means the vir- 
tue of the head, not the heart, — but still I We just 
discovered there may be occasions for its applica- 
tion." 

" Under what circumstances ? " 

" Those of everyday life." 

" Why not trust to the heart?" 

" It can't be trusted. It deceives people. In- 
tellectual safeguards are wanted ; a system," she 
added naively. 

" Is this thing you talk about designed for 
human beings or for machines ? " 

" For the average man and woman ; people like 
our host and hostess," she almost whispered, for 
Percival was there. " I believe even they might 
be taught the art of living. They say, you know, 
if a certain facial expression is assumed, the cor- 
responding emotion will arise. It must be the 
same with manners." 

" Just how would you have them begin ? " 

" Well, so far as she is concerned, when she 
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does n't know what else to do, I suppose she might 
flatter Mr. Crossley. In the case of a man, that 's 
always a safe thing to do, is n't it ? " 

" Flatter him ! that 's your prescription ! " ex- 
claimed George, a slight feeling of distrust in- 
vading the man whose mother was Presbyterian 
and Puritan. 

" You take my suggestion too literally, Mr. Tal- 
cott," remonstrated the young woman. 

" But suppose," he persisted, " your subjects 
won't have this ethical nostrum, this conjugal 
panacea." 

" Then let them alone ; profit by the awful ex- 
ample; avoid the institution forever," she pro- 
tested, prodigal of alternatives. 

" I perceive you have the severity of the idealist, 
and I 'm afraid you are over sensitive." 

" Dio mio I Can anybody be too sensitive to 
* sweetness and light,' to ideal love ? " 

" Perhaps not," was the rejoinder, and at the 
moment the stars, the sweet scent of flowers, and a 
remembered strain of music Alexandra had sung, 
led George to ask, in what might have seemed an 
inconsequent fashion to one insensible to the suc- 
cessive phases of sensation rather than to the 
logical sequence of thought, "Are you fond of 
dancing ? " 

To Alexandra, young, and susceptible to all the 
pleasures of youth, the transition did not seem 
strange. " Yes," she said, " I 'm so fond of it I 
can even dance with a freshman." 
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" How about a law student ? " 

" Oh, at his age one expects rationality " — she 
hesitated, a mischievous look stealing over her 
face — " and sometimes is disappointed." 

George winced ; the emotional temperature sud- 
denly feU, while ^th seeming indifference he 
asked, " In your estimation, Miss Gordon, what is 
the age of wisdom ? " 

" Forty," she suggested at random. " At any 
rate a man at thalT age knows something of life ; 
he is able to discriminate between the things that 
are and are not worth having." 

"But after all," said her interlocutor, falling 
back upon the time-worn props of ingenuous 
youth, "isn't there, on the part of young men, 
an enthusiasm, a capacity for eternal devotion un- 
known to your elderly hero ? " As he said this his 
face had the eager look of one anxious to convince ; 
for he undoubtedly was at the age to find his heart 
stirred in the presence of a beautiful woman. 
"Besides," he added cheerfully, "men don't stay 
young forever." 

"You 're right," assented the beautiful Alexan- 
dra, suppressing a soft little sigh, the very luxury 
of melancholy. " Youth is fleeting, summer nights 
short, and," putting her hand on the bunch of 
roses at her bosom, " ' the flower that once has 
blown forever dies.' " 

" Oh, old Solomon's sentiments 1 " protested 
George ; " though more than forty, he was n't wise 
at all. But how complex you are, Miss Alexandra," 
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he added, trying to see her with narrowed eyes 
through the darkness of a starlit night. 

" Yes, it 's the penalty, I suppose, of belonging 
to an old family. There are so many spiritual 
shades, contradictions, and oppositions," she said, 
conscious of the glory of colonial supremacy. " It 's 
. getting late ; good-night," and Alexandra vanished 
through the door. 



CHAPTER VI 

Under Alexandra's almost unconscious guid- 
ance the dinner table at the Crossleys gradually 
became the seat of strategic exercise, where, owing 
to her tact and discretion, and more especially her 
deference, which in a fashion became contagious, to 
her hostess's feebly uttered opinions, a more kindly 
spirit prevailed. 

Though as yet it could hardly be said that the 
graces were actually acclimated in the rich man's 
house, nevertheless it was a more cheerful habita- 
tion than when Alexandra and the children first 
came into it. And several days later, at the sugges- 
tion of leaving, there were unmistakable signs, on 
the faces of all, of regret. It cannot be denied 
that when first she beheld her young visitor, Mrs. 
Crossley had known a pang of uneasiness ; for it 
seemed as if her own fading attractions might find 
in her yet one more rival. The fear — the heir- 
loom of dusky ages of uncertainty and betrayal — 
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had however been charmed away. And now no 
mother could have yearned more tenderly over the 
vivid young creature who had revealed undreamed- 
of possibilities of affectionate and beautiful ways, 
and ever after happiness to Mrs. Crossley was no 
cold abstraction ; it was a vitalized human being 
— it was Alexandra. 

On the eve of Alexandra's departure, "We 
have all been so much happier, my dear child," 
she said, " since you came to stay with us 1 " 

" Ah," exclaimed Alexandra, kissing her, " it 's 
far easier, my dear Mrs. Crossley, to be happy than 
wretched. I can't understand why there 's so much 
wilful, self-imposed misery in the world ; " and with 
this parting reflection, the sun-illumined young 
reformer, well content with herself and her pliable 
proselyte, stepped lightly into the waiting carriage. 

But for all her valiant flinging to the winds of 
the dust and ashes of life, what Alexandra had 
seen in that house was destined to influence the 
tone of her thought more than she could well real- 
ize at the moment ; and although her subsequent 
knowledge of its inmates led her to believe that 
they ultimately attained the middle sort of success 
found in the average joy and sorrow brewing places 
called homes, nevertheless, a dull sense of injury re- 
mained with her because of the attack their doleful 
lives had made upon her dreams during those 
supersensitive days when failure of any kind was 
to her a grievous affront. It must be said, how- 
ever, that Alexandra was one whom the fates love 
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to warn ; to greet with delicate intimations — 
elusive it is true, but substantial enough, when the 
curtain rises again, to give a feeling of familiarity 
with the next act of the drama, — a vague acquaint- 
ance with the situation, even though there is no 
friendliness for it. 

George, who had been standing near by while 
the leavetaking was going on, caught the conclud- 
ing remark. He had come, he said, to fetch 
Percival and Mary, and had already stowed them 
away in the vehicle, and was waiting to help Alex- 
andra, but her light, swift step made assistance 
unnecessary. 

" So, you 're amazed that people should ever 
be wretched. Miss Gordon," said the young man, 
on their way to the station, taking up the conver- 
sation where she had dropped it. "If you'd 
stayed for a whole century in a great sombre 
house all alone, you 'd understand it 's not difficult 
to be miserable, and that misery is n't always self- 
imposed either." 

" Surely, you 've had the range of the whole 
city. What more could you ask ? " 

" A man does n't want a million, or more, com- 
panions." 

" Then your city is a quarter the size of Lon- 
don?" 

" I did n't mention the number of inhabitants 
for statistical information," said the young man, 
lifting his eyes to Alexandra's, " only as a gauge 
of desolation, to show that one may be dejected 
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in proportion to the crowd. But, perhaps you '11 
think I 'm only speaking in character when I tell 
you our people no longer boast. Some recent 
events have raised our self-esteem. We don't care 
now what others may think of us." 

" That 's to say my opinion is a matter of indif- 
ference to you. Very well, I shall soon be beyond 
the temptation either to praise or to blame," she 
said with a look that was only half-humorous. 

" You 're quicker to infer than to divine, Miss 
Gordon ; " but — there was a slight break in his 
voice, — " when is it you go ? " 

She mentioned the date. 

" So soon ! Is it reaUy necessary? " 

" Miss GiflFord is ready to return, and as I told 
you I have some work to do." 

" I also ought to study," said George. " There 's 
no place like Canterbury for work, is there ? " and 
the two instinctively smiled. " You seem pleased 
at the prospect," he added. 

" By no means ; I 've enjoyed my visit ever so 
much. For a first engagement I couldn't have 
been more fortunate. I 'm charmed with the West ; 
delighted with every one I 've met," said Alexan- 
dra in her light bantering way. 

" And you might add," suggested George, 
" you 've never had such intelligent, appreciative 
audiences; that's what prima donnas say, isn't 
it?" 

"I've certainly found good friends. It has 
been a delightful experience." 
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"You speak of everything as an experience, 
Miss Gordon ; what do you mean ? " 

" I hardly know. I suppose, however, it is some- 
thing which has entered into the soul, don't you ? 
At any rate," still struggling for a definition, " it 's 
a sensation that has become fixed ; " and without 
waiting for his answer she continued, " It 's so 
thrilling as one goes through life to see how much 
is happening. One day it 's a fete and the next a 
funeral." 

" If you persist in going, you will cause us to 
know the sensations peculiar to each," said George. 

At this Percival whispered in Alexandra's ear, 
" But you '11 come back, won't you ? " and almost 
involuntarily he caught hold of her dress, as if he 
would keep her from flying away; for to this 
sweet-natured boy she seemed like a creature bom 
for a day to make the world more brilliant and 
happy. The lad was not old enough to analyze 
his apprehension, but he felt, just as every one 
else did, that there was something fleeting and 
intangible about Alexandra ; her good health and 
fiine spirits somehow giving an elusive impression 
in a world where care has so stubborn a way of 
abiding. 

CHAPTER VII 

On her way home from the West, at a station 
not far from her destination, where it was neces- 
sary to change cars, Alexandra made a misstep 
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and sprained her ankle. Althougli the accident 
was not serious, it was very annoying, and would 
have been much more so, had it not been for 
the considerate attentions of a gentleman who 
came to her rescue. What she saw of him at the 
time interested her, even puzzled her, and in truth 
an older person than Alexandra might weU have 
hesitated whether to call the man a soldier, a 
scholar, a stoic, or a sybarite. At any rate, he was 
good-looking, tall, well proportioned, and suffi- 
ciently robust ; his complexion and hair, the latter 
mingled with gray, were dark, his nose prominent 
and well modeled. A well trimmed mustache 
partly concealed his mouth, and his pointed beard 
gave him the look of a foreigner. The* man's 
eyes were uncommonly fine, bluish gray, clear and 
penetrating, with latent possibilities of gentleness 
and warmth. His dress was of irreproachable ele- 
gance; his speech had the Continental cadence. 
That he was a gentleman there could be no doubt : 
for among other indications, whenever he came to 
look after her comfort, he stayed long enough to 
be civil, reflected Alexandra, and not long enough 
to be obtrusive. 

And now, after a night's rest, enthroned in the 
library, enjoying all the solace her limited activ- 
ities permitted, Alexandra thought well on the 
whole of the indisposition which did not compel 
the solitude of her own room. " If one must be 
decrepit," she reflected, "it's well, like royalty, 
to have one's world about one;" and yielding 
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further to the egoistic melancholy peculiar to 
youth, "to be crowned and lie in costly robes, 
when the end draws near in the dim light, to 
receive extreme unction and leave the world with 
marble looks of beauty." The bare idea, how- 
ever, of the final collapse and shadowing off of 
things caused the half smile on her lips to fade 
away, for she was one very deeply in love with life, 
liking to feel its hot fire in her veins. The pen- 
sive mood was still upon her when a visitor was 
announced. 

Greeting the astonished Alexandra, without 
further preliminary, " I trust you are better," he 
said. 

But before her limping dolors could be told, 
Miss Atheam herself entered the room, and after 
their cordial welcome of words and smiles intro- 
duced her old friend to Alexandra, who now for 
the £rst time knew that she was in the presence of 
the diplomatist as weU as the Good Samaritan of 
her adventure. 

" How quickly you've journeyed! " exclaimed the 
hostess, showing pleasure at the swift possibilities 
of travel. 

" Yes," said Mr. Marshall languidly. " After 
paying my tribute both of admiration and fatigue 
to the limitless natural scenery that lies between 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, I found a protracted 
stay in the cities unnecessary. Somehow, for the 
pleasure-seeker, London, Paris, and Eome render 
other municipalities superfluous." Then putting 
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a stop to the personal colloquy that followed, he 
ventured with the readiness of the man of the world 
to knock at the door of the local interest — to sur- 
render himself to its hopes and vanities. " Is it 
the same old question here, How best to do one's 
duty by freshmen ? " and in spite of his effort to 
be respectfully serious, he laughed. " Truly," he 
said in answer to Miss Atheam's affirmative glance, 
"it makes one feel as if the green fruit rarely 
ripened." 

" It can't be denied. While others are blessed 
with the fruit, we 've only the blossom. But the 
worst of it is," said Miss Athern regretfully, *' our 
youths leave us light-hearted ; they plunge into life, 
and thereafter we hear but the echo of their wild 
chase." 

" Yes," broke in Helen — who had just come 
into the room — pushing back the broad-brimmed 
hat that shaded her piquant face, " they leave just 
when they get to be interesting to somebody else 
besides mothers and aunts ; when there 's the 
chance of a little romance ; only one has to be so 
careful," and with this she shot her frivolous blue 
eyes in the direction of Miss Atheam, " it really 
takes away all the fun." 

" As for romance," exclaimed the diplomatist, 
referring his glance to Alexandra rather than to 
Helen, " does any one look for romance in a coun- 
try where comradeship takes the place of senti- 
ment ? " and then this close observer of faces, ges- 
tures, and intonations, added quickly, as if afraid 
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he had betrayed a regret, perhaps a lightly im- 
agined pleasure, which even he was loath to admit, 
^'I always find when I return to America that 
after a while I have to qualify my impressions. 
At first the diflEerence between North and South, 
East and West, San Francisco and Botolph, is 
one only of accent." 

" Between San Francisco and Botolph 1 " ex- 
claimed the ladies. 

Seeing the incredulous look his hasty generali- 
zations had evoked, ^' Have I said anything 
amiss? " asked Mr. Marshall calmly. 

" Oh, no ; but then you always were an amar 
teur of civilizations," remarked Miss Atheam 
evasively. " After all that has happened, do you 
still believe in French ideals ? " 

^^ Yes, in a fashion ; at least the people are 
artists." 

" On the material side," said Miss Atheam, her 
eyebrows rising with the inflection of her voice. 

^' If you will ; but then the material almost 
touches the spiritual. Elsewhere, the spiritual often 
is so unadorned it suggests the material, and some- 
how one assumes that the popular is but a syno- 
nym for the vulgar ; this, however, is only one point 
of view." And as if the subject were exhausted, 
Marshall's eyes wandered in the direction of 
the window, beyond which, now rich-tinted with 
reddening ivy, lay a group of college buildings, 
seemingly the very fortress of academic peace, of 
scholarly remoteness. Bousing himself from the 
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reverie into which this scene of silence and charm 
was fast betraying him, — the jaded man of the 
world, — he exclaimed, " After all, a university is 
a consecrated spot, a treasure house of ideals," — 
dwelling upon the word ideals in a way to leave 
the listener a little in doubt whether he should be 
reckoned among their advocates or mockers. Then, 
after a minute's pause, he continued, " Though 
I suppose a youth never entirely meets the large 
requirements of his college, yet when he gets to 
be gray or bald he 's inclined to give himself credit 
for having grasped some of her gifts. In looking 
back, he thinks of himself as having been light- 
hearted, imperious, noble, and frank, the idea in- 
ducing a kind of retrospective reverence — not bad 
in its way." And laughing, he asked, " Are stu- 
dents now regarded as the one unavoidable evil of 
college life ? That was our grievance." 

" Oh dear, no," said Miss Athearn smiling re- 
sponsively. " He has encouraging welcome ; many 
counsellors ; the tender care of a kindergarten." 

"Perhaps then, like a certain Athenian youth," 
said Marshall, " he finds the road to virtue blocked 
by eager informers, who through enshrouding 
mists point the narrow way." 

"Narrow way!" repeated Helen, with aston- 
ished gaze. " You forget the elective system ; 
also the high-road over Canterbury Bridge leading 
to — Christian Endeavor. Besides, the college 
takes even a freshman seriously, does n't it. Miss 
Atheam? and he takes himself — well — what 
shall I say — approvingly." 
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" The world indeed moves," said the diplomatist, 
an amused look lighting his intricate face. 



CHAPTER Vni 

Notwithstanding the perplexities which, thick 
as autumn leaves, come at the beginning of the 
academic year, Talcott called promptly at Miss 
Atheam's. In her letter to his mother, Alexan- 
dra had let slip no word concerning her accident. 
It was therefore a surprise to find her with the 
added grace of the semi-invalid and vestured in 
the costume of indolence, a gown of ample flow- 
ing lines, the color of which had he been asked 
to name he doubtless would have called Tyrian 
purple because of its suggested fitness, although 
the wearer still waited upon the transforming 
touch of time and sensation to be called superb. 
Moreover it would never have occurred to Talcott 
— though like other young men he knew pretty 
well the commendable points of a woman's ap- 
parel — to speak of Alexandra as fashionably 
dressed, especially when years gave added refine- 
ment to the art ; for eventually she developed the 
rare gift of subjecting a fashion to her own per- 
sonality, so that when new it was never startling 
and when old never ridiculous. In truth she made 
of her dress that thing of grace and beauty which 
holds in defiance the follies that, without even the 
virtue of constancy, too often are woven into the 
folds of a woman's petticoat. 
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When George learned that Alexandra's mishap 
was by no means serious, he experienced a novel 
sensation — difficult even for him to define ; al- 
though his words soon after, in a fashion, revealed 
the state of his feelings. 

" Does it hurt you much?" he asked, alluding 
to her ankle. 

" No, but it 's so tiresome being crippled and 
dependent. I need the services of a viceroy's 
retinue." 

Seeing her eyes fixed upon a gossamer-like 
shawl thrown upon the back of a chair, he lifted it 
respectfully, " May I put it around you ? " he asked. 
As he did so he exclaimed, " I declare, I can't for 
the life of me see why girls want to be so independ- 
ent, self-sufficient. They are n't half so interesting 
as when a fellow can do something for them ; now, 
for instance, nothing would please me better. Miss 
Alexandra, than to wait upon you every day. I '11 
fetch and carry to your heart's content." 

"Ah, you know public interests shouldn't be 
sacrificed to private whims," was the mock-serious 
retort. "Besides, just now, the captain of the 
eleven has to count the minutes. What are the 
chances?" 

Yielding to the enticement, George proceeded 
to state the probabilities of success, supporting his 
hopes by enthusiastic valuations of the individual 
and the aggregate " grit," " sand," and other ele- 
ments entering into the composition of the re- 
doubtable eleven. "But after all," he said in 
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oonclusioi], having the air of one who had uncon- 
sciously outgrown an over-encouraged pastime ; who, 
in truth, was verging on satiety, " I shall be glad 
when the game 's over. I want to do some hard 
work this winter. When a man gets to be four- 
and-twenty he feels he 's cultivated his garden 
long enough. He wants to take the fruit of his 
labors to the best market he can find." 

" Labors I " said Alexandra. 

It must have been her manner of saying this 
which made him repeat the word somewhat defi- 
antly. 

" Yes, labors ; for though you seem to doubt it, 
I have got A in more than one course ; besides, 
I crowded two years' work into one," and at this 
avowal George blushed as if owning up to some 
shady performance, — so insidious indeed was the 
fear of being considered a " grind." 

Fortunately, just then he caught the roguish, 
the relenting look on the young woman's face ; 
otherwise George might have resented more ear- 
nestly the insinuation. Indeed it was necessary to 
see as well as to hear Alexandra to arrive at the 
true import of her words : language with her had 
its tricks of refraction, and beneath the superficial 
sparkle of her eyes there lay a frank kindliness 
acquitting her of any real severity. It was evi- 
dent she had not learned to waste energy in con- 
cealment and subterfuge. In truth she had not 
yet reached the point in spiritual development 
where darkness begins. As it was, the young man 
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was reassured by the glance of mutual understand- 
ing, so full of meaning and implication to such as 
themselves, knowing each transient shade of col- 
lege thought and experience. Besides, he was 
pleased to have Alexandra think of him at all. 

" What 's this ? " he asked, picking up a small 
volume that was lying on the table. " Oh, I see, 
'The Vita Nuova.' So you've caught the Dante 
contagion? " he said ; and glancing down the page, 
" Here 's something about the tightening of the 
heartstrings ; that looks a little like it. Still the 
poet seems thrifty, counting his heart-beats as he 
would the words of a sonnet. However, I 'm 
afraid," he added gloomily, tossing the book aside, 
" you 'U never be able to translate that. Miss Alex- 
andra. They do say, you know, that to succeed a 
translator has to enter into the spirit of the author. 
Now, as for me, I could do it perfectly. In fact, 
I could, I 'm sure, improve upon the original," and 
saying this he laughed a little self-consciously, 
showing his strong white teeth, and then he looked, 
inquiring, at the young woman. It was as if he 
had said, " Though hitherto I 've found you very 
obtuse, I do hope you now understand." And 
soon after, not encouraged to believe that she had 
understood, George reluctantly went his way. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The following afternoon, looking up from her 
embroidery, " Ah," said Alexandra, greeting Mr. 
Marshall, who just then entered, " you We come too 
late ; my aunt has gone to hear the great preacher." 
Pausing a moment, she added, " She believes, you 
know, that the pulpit, a library, music, and fine 
architecture are equipment enough for a college, 
and that any one who can't be educated by these 
means doesn't deserve to be educated at all." 

^^Yes," said the diplomatist, smiling and half 
closing his eyes as if for a clearer backward 
glance, "your aunt always was visionary, impa- 
tient of the commonplace." 

" And very lovely ? " queried Alexandra. 

" Very lovely," was the response. 

" Then, too, she never questions a gentleman's 
largeness of nature, his generosity. In those earlier 
days when you first knew her people sometimes 
died for — for each other, did n't they ? " 

" They sometimes imagined they would ; but 
they rarely did ; " and as usual Mr. Marshall's 
impenetrable smile awakened a sense of uncer- 
tainty as to his real meaning — his second inten- 
tion. "After all," he continued, "the human 
heart is pretty tough. Let it once get seared, and 
there 's no knowing what it may endure." 

" Endure ! It would be better to stifle it alto- 
gether." 
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" You won't think so when your time comes." 

" When my time comes ! So you fancy I 'U 
get my heart seared too ? " There was something 
pathetic in the way Alexandra said this. It was 
as if she were questioning the Fates themselves. 

"If I judge aright, you're prepared to make 
large requisitions upon life ; that 's apt to mean 
disappointment," was the cool reply. 

" Then it would be well- to limit one's conception 
of happiness. Perhaps after all, the jimior was 
right who, the other day, defined it as the absence 
• of petty vexations." 

" That does n't sound heroic. StiU, if there 
were fewer of these, America, I take it, would n't 
lead in the record of divorce ; the proportion is — 
but then you 're not interested in statistics. Par- 
don my talking shop ; it 's my trade to compass 
social conditions." 

" But I am interested," exclaimed Alexandra. 
" Would you like to know why ? " Encouraged 
by his look of attention, she proceeded. " When 
I was in the West I learned for the first time 
what an unlovely thing life could be. The joyless 
existence of some people I knew made me wonder 
if, somehow, mankind could not learn to manage 
itself better, — to get more out of life. What do 
you think?" 

Before answering, the diplomatist looked inquir- 
ingly into the yoimg woman's face, endeavoring to 
read aright both the lightness and the seriousness 
of her talk. " We are beginning at last to under- 
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stand," lie said, "how to treat the morbid soul. 
Alas! it will require, I fear, a new revelation to 
help on the commonplace one." 

" And," said Alexandra triumphantly, " we do 
believe in the power of the will to overcome the 
weaknesses of the body." 

"How about a sprained ankle?" asked Mr. 
Marshall playfully, as if anxious to shirk the 
responsibilities of ethical conclusions. 

"Oh, that's an accident; were it to happen 
twice, however, I suppose one ought to be pun- 
ished," laughed Alexandra. 

" Ah, I see, in your world sympathy is denied ; 
but," said Marshall, a smile struggling to the sur- 
face of his handsome face, "one is unprepared, 
Miss Gordon, to associate such reasoning, such 
acerbity of sentiment with the grace of your man- 
ner. I congratulate you upon the dexterous use 
of what men of my profession prize most, Vin- 
fluence par les contraires. Already the heart 
rebels against the head. One is inclined to be- 
come reckless, to throw reason to the winds." 

" You, a diplomatist ! " exclaimed Alexandra. 

"Of late, you know, thanks to Bismarck, our 
methods are revolutionized. Still, we do cling to 
some old traditions ; for instance, we retain the 
desire to direct other people's lives. It 's a dan- 
gerous indulgence, I admit, — but fascinating." 

" Yes, it must be delightful," was Alexandra's 
sympathetic response. " After all, human beings 
are only the raw material of the social fabric." 
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Perceiving an amused expression glimmering about 
the visitor's mouth, she stopped abruptly. " That 's 
right, is n't it ? " she asked, adding by way of ex- 
planation, " You know we college girls get these 
phrases in the lecture room." 

Under pretext of examining the books on the 
shelves, Mr. Marshall turned away. Somehow he 
felt vexed with the girl ; she made him think of a 
fine peach grown in a climate too severe, which 
needed exposure to the mellowing heat of a warm and 
steady sun. " She 's charming," he could n't help 
thinking, " but she 's too frank, too companionable, 
too affable ; elsewhere the talk between men' and 
women is n't so sensible, nor, on the whole, so 
entertaining, but it 's certainly more emotional. 
After all, it 's something to recognize the power of 
the pulse ; to live more and to think less," and half 
indignantly he asked, " Do we live by the intel- 
lect alone?" This, he afterwards admitted, was 
an unwarranted question, bred of the superficial im- 
pression, whose dangers he had already deplored. 

That same evening, when other visitors arrived, 
evidence was given of another life than that of the 
intellect. Alexandra sang to the accompaniment 
of her guitar, looking very lovely, as she bent over 
the instrument which, above all others, speaks of the 
heart's adventures — her smooth contralto voice 
fit to express its deepest emotions when the Fates 
should rouse them into being. But to Marshall's 
regret she ceased singing, in order to listen to 
what young Kimball was saying. 
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" Talcott 's a bom captain," he said ; " besides, 
he 's doing good work. I don't suppose he 'U ever 
practice, but his father has a notion he can keep 
the firm out of litigation." 

" He misunderstands his son," volunteered Mr. 
Amory, a young teacher standing near by, " if he 
thinks him incapable of winning a case. I don't 
know a clearer-headed fellow, or a harder-headed 
one either, for that matter." 

Alexandra gave heed, and seemingly was well 
pleased. 

CHAPTER X 

The air now rang with the Mayfield game ; con- 
fidence, according to the number of the disabled, or 
those who proved apt for the subtleties of the play, 
seeming to wax and wane with each day's practice. 
Of casualties there had already been many, — 
several dislocated collar bones, broken legs, and 
one splintered rib ; one set of teeth knocked out, 
and three sprained ankles. Such a list of wounded 
naturally was as discouraging to the sport as to the 
philanthropist, and gloomy forebodings were heard. 

To Talcott these were days of endless fatigue 
and annoyance. He was living under the pressure 
both of student and professional influence ; for ac- 
cording to some, the athletic spirit being under 
curb, he had fallen upon evil times, and was 
obliged to give heed to scholastic requirements, as 
well as to the head and leg business of the field. 



/ 
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" I 've come to tell you," he said to Alexandra 
late one afternoon, his face beaming, " I 've got 
Cuthbert back. I believe we shall win." 

" And if you don't, I 'm sure it will not be your 
fault." 

" I 'm grateful for your indulgence. To have 
won it will be my glory in victory, my consolation 
in defeat," said Talcott, smiling. " I must con- 
fess, too, it has the charm of novelty, for since 
you have once more got on to your feet Diana 
herself could n't be more chilling." 

Alexandra's sole answer to these accusations 
was a look of reproach. As Talcott met her eyes, 
with their possibilities of flame-like power, he 
lowered his own for very shame that he should 
have insinuated any want on her part of warm- 
hearted sympathy. At this moment, by some 
caprice of insight, it seemed to him that the ma- 
terial for vivid emotion lay in the depths of her 
soul. At any rate, whether he had divined rightly 
or not, it was very pleasant that evening sitting 
beside her in the flickering firelight ; for although 
it is supposed the nervous force of the athlete is 
used up mainly by the legs, leaving for the heart 
scant allowance, nevertheless, in moments of rest, 
the spirit, unimpeded by the grossness of the flesh, 
does moimt to the higher regions of felicity. 
Moreover, there was in the atmosphere the incense 
of flattery, more subtle in its pervasive sweetness 
than nard or cassia. 

On the appointed day, waiting for the game to 
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begin, " Is n't it beautiful 1 " exclaimed Alexandra, 
motioning to Mr. Marshall to look above the 
densely packed rows of seats opposite at the dis- 
tant hiUs, dimly seen through the branches of the 
trees, which, though stripped and bare, lay soft 
and smoke-like against the amber sky. She was 
about to say something more, but stopped abruptly ; 
for the Haven men came trooping on to the field, 
and close upon their heels the Canterbury eleven. 

" Where 's Talcott ? Which is he ? " was heard 
on all sides. Alexandra's swift glance at once 
singled out the captain. In another moment he 
turned, and, shading his eyes with one hand, looked 
in the direction where he knew she was sitting. 
Almost unconsciously her red roses were lifted, — 
not that she might breathe their fragrance, but, if 
possible, flash encouragement across the wide dis- 
tance to his searching eyes. 

The incident was not unnoticed. " I 'm sure," 
said Marshall, with the look of one who would not 
disdain a fine deed because of its danger, " for 
your sake, the captain wishes the smiling field on 
which he stands were an arena ; strange as it may 
seem, to the lover death is without terror." 

" And you know about these things ? " asked 
Alexandra, looking up incredulously, while the 
color on her face deepened. 

" Yes," answered Marshall lightly, " he who 
would understand the poet, you know, goes some- 
times into the poet's country." 
_ Already the game had begun, and silence stole 
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over the crowd, every eye becoming riveted upon 
the two rows of men, girt for enterprise, facing 
each other, their bodies bent forward, ready for 
instant action, and every sense on the alert. 

During the next half-hour, among Canterbury's 
friends silence alternated with vociferous cheering 
as the tide of events set in favor of one or the 
other team. The elevens were pretty well matched. 
But for the surprises their celerity gave, Canter- 
bury's chances of winning, even in the eyes of 
downright partisans, were not overwhelming. So 
far every inch of ground had been stubbornly 
yielded, and the brilliant playing that had been 
talked about failed to vary the steady grind of 
the game. Then all of a sudden there leaped up 
an exultant yell. Something had happened ; flags 
were waving, and hoarse encouragement was loudly 
yelled from throats of brass. 

« Go it, Talcott I Go it, Talcott 1 Canterbury 1 
Canterbury ! " And every eye was strained to 
catch the least swerve of the runner's figure, as he 
plunged in and out among the men, pushing over 
those that clung to him and stepping upon the 
fallen. At last, a touchdown. A kick, and the 
ball was over the goal. Then a long, deep breath 
of relief, wild jubilations, men clapping each other 
on the back, a prolonged "hurrah." The first 
half was ended. 

" How quick it all happened," said Alexandra, 
the nervous tension expending itself in a deep- 
drawn sigh. 
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" Did you ever see anything more beautiful ! " 
exclaimed Professor Bayle, leaning over and speak- 
ing to Marshall. "I believe the Greeks them- 
selves could have shown us nothing finer. These 
young men fall into the attitudes of the noblest 
statuary. They would serve as models to the 
greatest sculptors." 

" But for the baggy knees," interrupted Helen, 
indulging in a pert little laugh. 

" Unfortunately," said Marshall, " our Palaestra 
attracts no artists. The modem Phidias stands 
aloof. Miss Helen is right ; the tailor has slain 
the artist ; evidently the chisel cannot compete 
with the shears." 

There was a sudden pause — sentences broken 
off in the middle, as the team again came on to 
the field. An easy victory for Canterbury was 
now predicted, but as before, only steady, hard 
work followed. A foot of ground lost, and there 
were groans ; a foot gained caused frenzied yells 
of delight. It was Dartford who kicked the ball 
well up to the line, and Canterbury was once 
more to the front. Then there followed a regular 
tug of war ; legs up, heads down, dire confusion, 
a writhing mass, until they fell apart and men 
once more stood upright. But some one was 
hurt. The doctor was seen hurrying across the 
field. The man lying prone upon the ground wore 
the Canterbury colors. It was the captain him- 
self. 

^^Is he badly hurt? " said some one. 
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" He 's dead," came the answer from a man who 
held his glasses to his eyes. 

" He 's not dead," said Alexandra ; " he 's not 
the kind to get killed," and turning to Marshall 
with pleading look, " Please go and see if he 's 
badly hurt?" 

"The probabilities are, he has only sprained 
his ankle," was the indifferent reply, " but I '11 go 
if you wish." 

" Don't bother," said Kimball, " I '11 be back in 
a minute," and leaping the barrier he quickly re- 
turned with his tidings. " Oh, Talcott 's all right. 
He 's only got his collar-bone broken, and his right 
ankle twisted. He says his head 's clear, and he 
reckons he can make shift to give an order. 
They 've dragged him over there. Do you see?" 
pointing in the direction. The players were al- 
ready grouped about their captain for final con- 
sultation ; the disaster inspiring each man to 
transcend himself. 

Then victory was shouted, frenzied hurrahs fol- 
lowed, gratulations and a mad rush on to the field ; 
the eleven borne off on the shoulders of the 
admiring and willing servitors of the strong. 

Among Talcott's friends, victory was swallowed 
up in regret. But the ever-willing Kimball pro- 
mised to bring the latest news, before the train 
should start, and already he felt amply rewarded 
by Helen's approval, as well as Alexandra's. 

" Here," said the latter, fumbling at her bunch 
of flowers, " take this rose ; the scent of it may 
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revive him," and with the nonchalance appropriate 
to one upon whom curious eyes were fastened, she 
handed it to Kimball. Mr. Marshall, who had 
become strangely observant, smiled, but said no- 
thing, and the young man hurried off to the hoteL 

Going close to the captain, lying stretched upon 
the bed, " I guess, old fellow, here 's a rose that '11 
do you good," said Kimball. " Miss Atheam sent 
you the rose, and Miss Alexandra said something. 
Hang it all ! I 've forgotten just how it was. 
Only I promised Helen to bring her the latest 
news. How are you ? " 

" You promised Helen, did you ? How about 
the other one ? does she mind ? " 

" Oh, yes. Miss Atheam 's awfully cut up." 

" You don't know what you are talking about," 
gasped Talcott, as he writhed with pain. " What 
did Miss Alexandra say ? " 

" Oh, she sent you the rose." 

" Why did n't you say so before, you dimder- 
head," and reaching for the flower the captain 
managed to slip it imder his pillow. " That 's all 
right. TeU her I '11 be down to-morrow without 
fail," and he closed his eyes, the smile on his lips 
showing that the pain and fatigue now didn't 
very much matter ; and before the doctor with his 
bandages and remedies could get to him from the 
other end of the room he dreamed for a mo- 
ment an entrancing dream. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was some time before Talcott could either 
breathe deeply or walk without being reminded of 
his recent exploits, and when he did begin to im- 
prove he almost wished he were ill again. Calling 
one afternoon at Miss Atheam's he counted him- 
self fortunate in finding Alexandra alone. 

" I Ve come," he said, " for a little petting. A 
student thinks when he has smoked a sick man 
out of his room, he has done all that skill and 
kindness can suggest." 

" It 's too bad ; my aunt has just gone out," 
was the naive reply. 

" I confess your aunt is awfully kind ; but I 'm 
perfectly willing to have a substitute. By the 
way," continued the young man, speaking with 
grave accent, " I notice just in proportion as my 
pallor diminishes, your indifference grows. Is it 
necessary to be feeble, to find favor in your eyes ? 
If so, my symptoms are, I assure you, serious 
enough to commend me ; " and with gloomy coun- 
tenance Talcott waited to see the effect of his 
foreboding words. 

" I should doubt it, — I mean the seriousness of 
your maladies," said Alexandra, her sense of humor 
making it difficult to repress a tell-tale smile. 

" Come, Alexandra," exclaimed the young man 
at last, goaded to revolt; "you know perfectly 
that I love you, that I always have, and always 
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will love you, and I want to come to some sort of 
an understanding. You either care for me, or you 
don't. Now which is it ? " and he came and sat 
beside her, his face quite as pale as when, weeks 
before at Mayfield, he lay stretched on the ground. 
" Don't be in a hurry to answer ; if there 's any 
doubt, think it over. Only remember, I 've staked 
everything upon you, — you 're all the world to 
me. 

" Oh, George, how can you say such things ! " 
and Alexandra' looked into his face with eyes in 
which there was a " listening fear." " Do you 
want me to make you miserable ? " 

" I want you to marry me, that we may never 
be parted again." 

" They do say, you know, that lovers nowadays 
only meet at the altar to part company later." She 
paused, and though her mood really was serious, the 
sparkle in her eyes showed that her indomitable 
high spirits •threatened to lead her once more into 
ways suggestive of levity. 

"For Heaven's sake, Alexandra, what do you 
mean?" 

" Ask Mr. Marshall ; he '11 explain. He knows 
the world and all its miseries. From what he 
says, there 's little doubt that pleasure once pos- 
sessed quickly perishes. Besides, don't you re- 
member how it was at your aunt's ? " she asked 
hesitatingly. 

" If Marshall talks such rubbish, I '11 be tempted 
to punch his head," broke out George. At the 
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same time he could hardly repress a laugh of re- 
lief. Then, with low pleading voice, he said, " If 
you will only give yourself to me, Alexandra, 
you'll see that all the powers of earth couldn't 
get you away," and having recently attended 
morning prayers, he added with fervor, " neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come. But do let 's 
be cheerful," he exclaimed, with hopeful ring to 
his words. " I did n't know you were, well — such 
a sweet foolish girl," and fain would he have 
convinced her of his own folly by imprinting 
upon her drooping eyelids a fervent kiss. 

Covering with both hands her blushing face, 
" No, no," she protested. " We 've something else 
to think about." 

" Lectures, I suppose," suggested George deri- 
sively. " Now, if I only had hope to cheer me, I 
could listen to old Dry-as-dust all the better ; be- 
sides, ^ if knowledge is the mark, to know thee 
shall suffice ' — and you know enough." 

Alexandra glanced sidewise at Talcott, her face 
the seat of bewildering fancy. " But then," she 
persisted, '^ Mr. Marshall says at twenty a woman 
is bespangled with flattery ; and neglected at forty. 
Now, neglect is just the one thing I could not en- 
dure. People, you know, went mad over Voltaire, 
the octogenarian; that shows the intellect is 
always respected. Who would ever for a moment 
have turned to look at Helen of Troy when she 
was old ? " 
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In justice to Mr. Marshall, it must be said, he 
did not intend his opinions to be taken too seri- 
ously. Indeed, he would have been the first to 
acknowledge that owing to the circumstances of 
his life, his judgments in a fashion were artificial, 
certainly not final, and that he himself sometimes 
felt their hollowness. But George did not know 
this ; therefore his exclamation that Marshall had 
better look out was uttered in ignorance of any 
such excuse for forbearance. 

" Besides," said the yoimg man, speaking with 
the enthusiasm of the discoverer, " I 'm con- 
vinced this thing of education is going to take out 
of life the little poetry that 's in it." 

Alexandra asked, regarding him with reproach- 
ful eyes, " How is it possible for you to say that ? " 

" What else can I say, while you remain so 
faint-hearted, so loath to grant me the only hap- 
piness I shall ever know? I just wish," said 
Talcott, mentally grasping at any moral support 
he could think of, and, knowing her respect for 
authority, instinctively seizing upon the one that 
would help him most, " I wish you would talk to 
a psychologist — Drummond, for instance. He 
would teU you that love — such as mine — is a 
phenomenon — I don't like the word — perfectly 
natural, as lasting as time, as inevitable as death. 
Believe me, my Alexandra, when I tell you it is 
worth while to feel as well as to think." 

" But after all," exclaimed Alexandra, in soft- 
ened tones, making a last argumentative stand for 
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her theories, " what I gain at college may enrich 
your — my life- — everybody's life," she added 
with prodigal generosity. 

" Ah," said George with radiant zest, " if it 's 
a question of your and my life, it 's all right ; only 
do get through as soon as you can." 

All further persuasion to the curtailment of 
academic lore in favor of the sweeter knowledge 
was, however, abruptly cut short by the entrance 
of Miss Atheam and the diplomatist, brining 
with them the calm of a friendship old and tried. 
Their coming was welcome, at least to Alexandra. 
It helped her to strengthen the lines of wavering 
resistance, and almost immediately, as was her 
wont, she became gay. 

Not so with George. He was disappointed, 
especially by her flash-like transformation. He 
would have had her remain thoughtful and, since 
he could hope for nothing better at present, half 
persuaded ; he would have liked still to hear, as he 
had for a moment, the lingeringly sweet note in 
her voice. But now all was changed ; it was an 
affair of Mrs. Cosmos, the stranger ; of the relative 
advantages of cultivating learning, in the man- 
ner of the Scotch, on "a little oatmeal," or in 
the fashion of Lorenzo the magnificent. At the 
mention of his name the sudden gleam in Alexan- 
dra's eyes showed her predilection ; Mr. Marshall's 
countenance also brightened ; it pleased him to 
think that her fancy for Italian ways might prove 
a bond of sympathy between them. He little 
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dreamed, with thoughts unreasonably centred on 
his own relations to her, what a complication this 
youthful preference was to bring into the after 
years. And while it was easy to see — the young 
woman being something of a spiritual exotic — that 
she might naturally find her tastes better suited in 
more splendid surroundings, it was equally appar- 
ent on the other hand that Miss Atheam, by 
means of the silent slow-working forces about her, 
had become so involved in her surroundings that 
elsewhere she would have seemed like a gem 
rudely displaced. And now, showing, even in her 
fondness for the perilous pastime of moralizing, 
her identification with the world she was in, the 
conversation having drifted that way, she gently 
but firmly declared : — 

" We refuse, without other commendation, to be 
bribed into complacency by people of wealth. In 
truth the University is the last defense against the 
plutocrat's aggressions." 

" You surprise me," said the diplomatist, smiling 
blandly ; " among the profane this institution is 
believed to be the rich man's stronghold." 

" No, Mr. Marshall, you 're mistaken," exclaimed 
Talcott. " It 's the poor man's refuge ; between 
the demand for scholarships and other contribu- 
tions soon no rich man's son can afford to come 
here. Half the penniless youths in the land are 
assembled in Canterbury in pursuit of a living. 
Somehow," he continued, " one gets tired of this 
everlasting scramble for an education as if it were 
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impossible" — glancing, as he said this, at the 
nearest feminine offender — "to be men and 
women without a college degree. Why, many of 
our best men in Laketown never got beyond the vil- 
lage academy. Whereas lots of fellows here talk 
as if they had the right to come to college ; had the 
right to have their heads, as well as their stomachs, 
stuffed at the public expense. It 's nothing but 
rank commimism." 

Not knowing the inward smart which provoked 
the acrid comment. Miss Atheam, prone to recon- 
cile, reminded Talcott that to her certain know- 
ledge his generosity had made the way easy for 
more than one fine young fellow less fortimate 
than himself. She, however, soon discovered that 
his mood was fixed and also that he seemed far 
from well. Her invitation to stay to dinner, there- 
fore, came from a real desire to look after .fiim. 

Half tempted, George shot a quick glance at 
Alexandra ; at the moment, however, the vase of 
flowers on the table drew to it her sole attention. 
Then, as if bent upon making a martyr of himself, 
" No," he said, " I can't stay ; I Ve got to grind." 

" You, the popular captain, who might be din- 
ing this evening at half the sumptuous tables in 
Botolph 1 " exclaimed his kind friend. 

" Yes, I 'm going to grind ; for these so-called 
sacred shades don't gather about me. Miss Athearn, 
any longer than I can help ; " and with this de- 
claration he bowed and left the room. 

Later in the evening, standing near the same 
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lovely roses which to George's exclusion had so 
unfairly engrossed her attention, Alexandra, talk- 
ing in an unguardedly friendly manner with Mr. 
Marshall, suddenly leaned over, prompted, doubt- 
less, by the compliment he had just paid her, and 
buried her face among the flowers; then lifting 
it, fragrant with their perfume, she said, look- 
ing up at him from beneath her shadowing eye- 
lashes, "Now you really must leave me; you 
must talk to some one else." In answer to his 
protesting glances, " I have to begin this very 
night," she explained, " to learn my part. Just 
think, from now until ten o'clock on a certain 
evening next month, I shall be Antigone, — I shall 
be in the hands of the cruel Fates, or," glancing 
up at him with solicitous eyes, " do you think I 
had best err on the safe side and call them the 
* gracious ones ? ' " 

" Gratitude should compel you always to speak 
well of them," was his reply. 

" Perhaps they have been kind ; but somehow, 
Mr. Marshall, I have the feeling I shall some day 
know why the Fates are also called the Furies." 
To the man beside her, who knew what that 
meant, there was something pitiful in seeing the 
soft lines of the yoimg woman's face gradually fix 
to a look of alarm. 

" I can't believe it," he said. " At any rate, if 
we see calamity impending we 'U divert their 
wrath. We 'U offer up precious sacrifices." 

" And what, pray, should I sacrifice ? " 
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" Let us see ; if you 've nothing better, perhaps 
your first love would answer." 

" Granting there were such a thing, how can it 
be got rid of?" 

" In your environment, doubtless," said the 
diplomatist, smiling, " the best thing to do would 
be to write a book. Goethe, you know, cured 
himself of his love by inventing Werther. It 
was he who shot himself, and not the poet. Hap- 
pily for him, while analyzing the passion it evapo- 
rated. At any rate," he added, with suggestive 
intent, " it gave place to a new one." 

" I 'm convinced," said Alexandra, laughing, 
^^ but not quite persuaded ; " and in another moment 
she was gone. 

In truth, Alexandra had cause to withdraw, for 
she had been cast for the principal role in the 
play to be given at No-man's College ; nor could 
the choice have fallen upon one better fitted to 
interpret the character. So chameleon-like was 
her nature, that to change her outward manner of 
being, with sufficient inducement, would have been 
an agreeable daily pastime. Furthermore she 
possessed the quick sympathy, the imaginative 
power of the bom actress to place herself in varied 
situations ; therefore, in her present state of alert 
sensibility it was no great sacrifice on her part to 
abstain, the next few weeks, from accustomed 
diversions, and live for the most part centred in 
the character she was about to personate. Indeed, 
she sometimes thought of becoming an actress ; but 
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life appealed to this gifted young woman on so 
many sides, it was difficult for her to find a cen- 
tral pivot for her circling fancy. And, had he 
known it, this was the reason why Talcott appar- 
ently made so little headway in winning the 
avowal he wanted. To her mind it was all very 
well to be admired and beloved ; that was every 
girl's portion ; but as yet she herself had felt no 
deep compulsion that way. It was life, the fullness 
of life, which haunted her imagination. 



CHAPTER XII 

It was Helen's province to inform Mr. Marshall, 
George, and others, that in failing to see Alexan- 
dra as Antigone, they had missed the master- 
pleasure of their lives. Hence a murmur among 
that half of creation, whose fate hitherto it had 
been to taste the first runnings from the wine- 
press of life, — a rebellion at the new order which 
permitted banqueting and they not present. 

The light-hearted disturber of their peace gener- 
ously promised compensation, and endeavored to 
kindle the fire of enthusiasm for other actors and 
for another play (it was a time when amateur 
theatricals were held in high favor) to be given at 
the Canterbury dramatic company's own Pantheon 
— a sort of imiversal meeting-place of all the 
deities of friendly intercourse, — a place frequented 
by the president of the imperatoria brevitaa^ the 
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learned doctor, the elect among the students, and 
the rosebud, shedding her radiance in the neigh- 
borhood of former belles — alieni temporis flores. 
Yet however great were the external diversi- 
ties, Mr. Marshall and George, on the appointed 
evening, discovered in themselves as well as in 
others a uniform and dutiful willingness to be 
pleased. Scenic deficiencies were readily con- 
doned; for after all redundant accessories were 
but dull devices to clip the wings of fancy. A 
learned outlander even went further. Apropos of 
the mise en scene^ which perhaps left something 
to be desired, he informed Mr. Marshall, just as 
the performance ended, that he had once assisted, 
without shock, nay with pleasure, at a theatrical 
representation where Adam had crossed the stage 
on his way to be created. But now that the 
histrionic part of the full-handed entertainment 
was over and dancing had come to the front the 
diplomatist was deaf to the voice of erudition. He 
preferred to listen to Alexandra, by whom he was 
sitting, not loath to detain her awhile from the 
more frivolous amusement ; his aplomb of manner, 
so suggestive of easy victory, causing the men 
ready to claim her for a dance, to yield him place. 
Talcott noted with even greater particularity than 
the others Marshall's quiet usurpation, and while 
regarding him attentively, became more thoroughly 
conscious of the man's qualities than ever before, 
— the experience of a lifetime seeming to show 
itself in the firm set of his chin, in his merry 
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gmile, a sort of Mercutio smile, contrasting so 
strangely with eyes that held in their depths 
always a look of sadness. Yet, in spite of the 
smile the expression of the diplomatist's mouth 
gave the impression of education; confirmed the 
belief that man's habitual thoughts and feelings 
mould this part of the face. But Talcott's reflec- 
tions just then were immediate and personal ; ab- 
stract considerations seldom detained his attention. 
A suspicion which had crossed his mind more than 
once now became a conviction ; the boundaries of 
his hope were touched, and realizing this, inex- 
perienced as he was, his interpretative power at 
once rose to the height of the most practiced adept 
in the ways of the heart. When at last the diplo- 
matist gave signs of concession, he approached. 

" Shall we take a turn, or sit here ? " he asked. 

Glancing compassionately at his arm, still held 
in its sling, " Let us remain here," said Alexandra, 
and as Marshall was about to withdraw she gave 
him a parting smile ; and having an eye for manly 
beauty, " How handsome he is ! " she remarked, 
" If he would only wear his decorations, a blue 
ribbon even, he 'd have quite the grande airJ*^ 
Receiving no response, " I believe you don't like 
the diplomatist," she said, fixing her eyes upon 
Talcott with look of serious inquiry. 

The young man said nothing ; he only bit his 
lips, and after a moment, ^^ Tell me, Alexandra, 
do you wilfully put a spell upon people ? Are you 
a bom flirt ? " he abruptly asked. 
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** I think not — at least no more than I can 
help," was the mischievous reply, launched with a 
look of innocence in no wise affected. 

" Do you believe you could reform ? " 

"It's possible — with sufficient inducement — 
when I get old. But it 's horrible to think of get- 
ting old, is n't it ? " she asked, showing the full 
front of her blooming countenance. " When the 
first gray hair comes I shall eat the deadly amo- 
nita." 

" I can't imderstand," said Talcott in grave 
tones, "why you so mistrust the future. Now, 
when I 'm with you, there 's nothing in the world 
but everlasting beauty, roses, moonlight, sunshine, 
— everything that charms." And in lower, softer 
voice, " Whatever happens, look into my heart, 
Alexandra," he said, "and you'll see yourself 
eternally young and fair." 

Glancing sidewise at him, " Oh, if I could al- 
ways be like the breath of spring to the one who 
cares for me!" and then she asked impatiently, 
" What evil genius, do you suppose, put its with- 
ering touch on me ? " 

" Hush," whispered Talcott, showing a look of 
alarm, lest his companion in her soft, filmy gown 
might be wafted away, as pimishment for her half- 
hearted faith. " You of all women ! " he exclaimed, 
and once more the " infinite variety " of the sor- 
ceress of the Nile was about to be invoked by way 
of comparison, when, lifting his eyes, with sudden 
transition of feeling, he remarked in disgusted 
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tones, " There comes another beggarly fellow to 
take you off. I can't abide that man ; he says 
noos for news." Nor was Talcott's temper bet- 
tered as he watched for the gleam of Alexandra's 
robe, now mingling with the other rainbow-tinted 
waves and circles of moving life, — her least move- 
ment, to him, an " Invitation to the Waltz," an 
instigation to regret that he alone must " tread a 
measure " to mishap's dolorous tune. 

Mr. Marshall likewise watched for this favorite 
of the graces, and once, as she flashed by him, she 
nodded and smiled. 

" Did you ever know any one so intoxicated 
with life ? " asked Miss Atheam. " The least taste 
of adventure mounts to Alexandra's brain." 

" I had forgotten," said the diplomatist, his look 
betraying how restrained were his words, " what 
my young countrywomen were like. Why, they 've 
not only the charm of innocence, but la Madame^ s 
power to please as well." 

" Take care, my friend," remonstrated his com- 
panion, looking up at him almost reproachfully. 
" You 've had your * grande passion.' Perhaps it 's 
as well history should not repeat itself." And then, 
with composure just a little forced, perhaps, she 
added, " To have the heart ' legerement effleure^ as 
your Frenchmen say, for you should be enough." 

" Perhaps you mean to imply," answered Mar- 
shall, with the easy assurance of a man whose 
emotions, ordinarily, were obedient to control, 
*' I 've passed the age when it is permitted to feel 
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deeply. They manage better in Europe; in the 
drawing-room, at least, ugly facts are ignored. 
After all," lie added with a certain vehemence, 
" no one should ever be called upon to abjure the 
alchemy that transmutes life's leaden metal into 
gold, and it's one of the mercies of Providence 
that a man rightly constituted is never too old to 
love." 

"But your heart is threadbare," was the re- 
joinder, " It was torn to tatters long ago, so 
you said." 

" There 's such a thing as recuperation." 

" It may be whole enough, I grant, for one like 
yourself who has experiences to cancel, but not to 
offer in exchange for a heart that 's young and 
fresh. My friend, it 's madness." 

" Ah, Mary," exclaimed the sore-bestead man of 
the world, " you were hard then, you are merci- 
less now ; " and after a pause he added, his daunt- 
less smile at last immersed in the sadness of his 
eyes, " Not that I blame you. You were right ; 
you 're always right." 

There was the look of defeat on Miss Atheam's 
gentle face, and in her heart, perhaps, a trace of 
jealous regret, that while she henceforth could 
know only the sober pleasures of friendship, " love 
without wings," the man beside her stiU believed 
himself capable of the warmer, soul-regenerating 
emotion. The knowledge that she herseK had 
long ago given him up, in no wise mitigated the 
shade of irritation which settled upon her. 
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Seeing that his friend had read aright the flush 
which, at the mention of Alexandra's name, had 
come so swiftly from the heart, Marshall became 
reckless. "If what you say is true," he said, 
" then to-day's madness was prepared in the long 
ago. She, Alexandra, is but the replica of the 
one inAf aceable image ; there is, as it were, but a 
remoulding of the heart's desire, and it seems as 
if from the impossible there had arisen the possi- 
ble." As he said this, his eyes held in them a 
light seldom seen there ; although his companion 
knew the look, of old. For response, she said : — 

" Pray tell Alexandra I 'm ready to go." 

But leave was begged to stay longer ; the sug- 
gestion made that Mrs. Dunster would look after 
her ; and only when the flagging music no longer 
could set the feet to nimble pace did Alexandra 
signify her intention of going. Then Helen was 
not to be found, rumor having it that one of her 
friends had suddenly been taken ill, and that she 
had gone home with her. 

When Alexandra emerged from the dressing- 
room, aU enveloped in her wraps, George was 
standing by the door. 

*' I 've been sent by Mrs. Dunster," he explained, 
" to see you to your carriage ; " meaning, perhaps, 
she had sanctioned his watchful desire to do so. 

A moment later, " Good-night," said Alexandra 
gayly. 

" Good-night," repeated George, lingering with 
his hand on the handle of the door, and then giving 
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directions to the driver. "With the exclamation 
" All right " he received, full in the face, a whiff of 
whiskey-laden breath. Taking alarm, he suddenly 
conceived it to be his duty — not an unpleasant 
one — to take Alexandra safely home himself ; he 
therefore entered the carriage, and taking the seat 
opposite to her, said something to that effect. 

" It 's not necessary at all," protested Alexandra. 
" My aunt always feels perfectly content when 
Steams is on the box." 

" But Steams is n't on the box," was the re- 
sponse, and leaning over, he picked up something 
entangled about his feet. " Ah, it 's a liberty 
scarf," he exclaimed, respectfully handling the 
gauzy stuff. " But, alas ! " he added lightly, 
" there 's no longer any liberty for me ; the chains 
are forged." 

" We *re almost home," remarked Alexandra, 
looking out the window. 

" So soon I Why, the befuddled creature has 
made a bee-line for Miss Atheam's door I " re- 
flected George; and realizing that the pleasant 
incident was about over, " If we must part, Alex- 
andra," he pleaded, ^^give me something sweet 
besides memory to carry away with me. If you 
care for me, give me a rose," and he bent his head 
very close to hers. 

All of a sudden Alexandra's reasoning powers, 
upon which ordinarily she leaned with such un- 
flagging confidence, forsook her. Now, it was 
as if her heart sprang to the beckoning hand of 
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destiny, and almost involuntarily, half withholding, 
half resigning it, one of the pink roses she held 
feU into Talcott's eager grasp. 

Alexandra did not touch the outstretched hand 
ready to help her, as she descended from the car- 
riage, and on the whole it was weU she depended 
upon her own sure step; for the flurry of Tal- 
cott's heart had mounted to his head, and with the 
velocity natural to the blazing progress of the 
spheres, set it spinning, — a motion unsteadying 
to the earthly form, though claiming for the mo- 
ment kinship with the skies. 

The feeling that perhaps — the perhaps a cold 
intrusion — at last he had won Alexandra's love, 
gave the young man a sense of great personal 
aggrandizement. And after parting from her, the 
desire to lose himself and his boundless joy in the 
solitude of wide spaces led him to wander off upon 
the outskirts of the slumbering town, where the 
full-orbed moon, by the magic of her touch, lifted 
open field and squalid building into the realm of 
beauty. While gazing skyward, the sweetness and 
sacredness of all human ties sunk into George's 
soul, and it was easy to believe that they two, 
Alexandra and himself, might together prove the 
nobility of love and life. 
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CHAPTEK XIII 

The next morning, Talcott was abruptly aroused 
from his sleep. " Come," called KimbaU, knock- 
ing at Ms bedroom door, " we 've a big job on 
hand, — Tom Blakeley." 

" Ugh ! " said George, the mere name seeming 
to him an invocation to the commonplace, an in- 
tolerable break in the heaven of his dreams. 

" Something must be done at once," said Kim- 
ball, still standing at the door, '^ and there 's no- 
body but you who can do it." 

" Very well, I 'U come," was the reluctant re- 
sponse ; and in the course of time, immaculate in 
clothes and in person, George appeared. 

On their way out Kimball explained. *' Tom 's 
in another scrape. You known he did n't pass his 
* exams.' He was awfuUy cut up about it, so he 
thought he 'd go to the theatre and amuse himself. 
That was three days ago; he succeeded," added 
Kimball, with significant glance. " Conrad found 
him last night, and this morning it 's just what 
you might expect." 

" The weak voluptuary ! " exclaimed Talcott. 
" I 've a great mind not to go near him." 

" I must confess," said the other, " he isn't fas- 
cinating ; but then — there 's his cousin Helen." 

"Ah, that's the point, is it?" and George's 
countenance relaxed, the name for him likewise 
linking itself with pleasant associations. 
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When the young men had stumbled through 
the confusion of the dark sitting-room, without 
ray of morning light, hearing the approaching 
steps, Tom sat bolt upright, glaring with vacant 
stare, slowly recognizing the men standing within 
his bedroom door. 

" Well," he said, *' that fellow Conrad has gone 
off and left me to starve ; he might at least have 
made a cup of coffee. There are machines enough 
here to make coffee for a Turkish army," and 
wiping his watery eyes, exhausted, he fell back on 
the pillow. 

" Stop your whining, and get up and wash 
and dress yourself," broke out George, unable to 
conceal his disgust, " and then we '11 see about 
feeding you ; and after that, we '11 have a horse 
talk." 

" Now, when a fellow 's down, it 's no time to 
scold. Just give me a nip, and leave me alone," 
pleaded Tom. 

" Very well, if you don't want our help, we 'U 
go. You know you 're on probation, and there 
are such things as suspension and dismissal. Un- 
less you puU yourself together . at once there is n't 
much hope for you." 

" What makes them have * exam's ' anyhow ? 
Why don't they take it for granted a fellow knows 
something ? " growled Tom, looking at his book- 
shelves with lack-lustre eyes. " It 's not gentle- 
manly to mistrust the honorable intentions of a 
student. He means to pass. Of course he does. 
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If they would only leave him alone it would come 
out aU right." 

" Your optimism is delightful. But in the 
future, if you can't trust yourself alone in Botolph, 
you had better take some one to look after you." 

" I suppose you would like to see me bowling 
along with the President on one side and a pro- 
fessor on the other. How jolly ! " and Tom broke 
into a defiant laugh. " Catch me ! " 

" "Well, I fancy they 'd be better company than 
an escort in uniform." 

" I don't know about that," was the rejoinder. 
" The police think this sort of thing natural The 
others have an idea it 's abnormal, immoral, and all 
that sort of stuff. As if a fellow had n't a right 
to be jolly, — to sow his wild oats and have a 
good time." 

"You do look festive," said Kimball good-na- 
turedly ; " but never mind ! " and before long the 
three were on their way to the club, Tom pretty 
woebegone and shaky. His breakfast, however, 
that morning, on the whole made for rightminded- 
ness. 

Although his shortcomings were of the kind 
with which George had little sympathy, yet it 
seemed as if, having a fair share of ability, Blake- 
ley might, in the end, be converted to ways above 
those of the lower animals. Talcott himself was 
no anchorite, but a glass of wine, with him, was 
no excuse for intoxication any more than the 
eating of a piece of pie was a necessary prelude to 
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^^ o^gy I ^^d as for gallantry without respect, and 
coarse talk, — these things were not to his mind. 
StiU the man was a classmate ; George had been 
hospitably entertained at his house, and besides 
he was a distant cousin of Helen's. It therefore 
seemed but right to make one more effort to pluck 
the burning brand from the fire. Besides, the 
task of reclamation had its interest, success or 
failure having become a personal matter, — a 
credit to his head and heart, or the reverse. Also 
the love of achievement, for achievement's sake, 
gave the young man patience to endure Tom's 
shuffling, sliding evasions of the law. Neverthe- 
less, kind-hearted though he was, could Talcott 
have known the after-reckoning of this uncongenial 
intimacy, he would have seen the luckless fellow 
go to the dogs — if needs be, thrust among the 
damned rather than lend him a helping hand. 
But he did not see, and, not seeing, suffered what 
the Fates sent him — those mighty ones, whose 
blunders, God knows, seem incomprehensible 
enough to the ^' shadow-shapes that come and 
go," — finding excuse, perhaps, in the element of 
personal pride and vanity mingled with George's 
philanthropic endeavor, for visiting their wrath 
upon him. 

In considering the immediate problem, unlike 
most men of his age, Talcott felt the insufficiency 
of his wisdom ; but soon a true illumination fell 
upon him, and as they marched silently along, he 
said to himself, '^I'll take him," meaning the 
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culprit, "first to a clergyman, then to a doctor, 
and finally to a psychologist to see what he 's got 
to say." Under the spell of his elaborate regenera- 
tive scheme — hardly realizing that the proposed 
visit to a clergyman was more of a compliment 
than a hope — George hurried along, keeping his 
companion to so brisk a pace that for the moment 
new spirit was infused into his jaded frame. " And 
there 's the gymnasium too," he thought, " and 
plenty of work besides. Between them all we 've 
a chance," and the reformer laughed aloud ; just 
why it would have been difficult for him to say ; 
but undoubtedly, while exhilarating, his project 
had an element of the absurd. 

"What's that so funny?" asked Tom with 
unfeigned astonishment, looking into the face of 
his companion, so severely rebukeful only a short 
while before. 

" I was just thinking," he said, almost with the 
absent manner of one communing with himself, 
" how important it is to live up to one's opportu- 
nities. By the way, Blakeley, have you ever 
thought what a wonderful thing a great univer- 
sity is — how many of the threads of human 
thought meet here, to be woven into methods and 
systems ; how many ideas are born and sent forth 
to bear their fruit elsewhere. We don't know 
the half that 's going on. Each fellow sticks in 
his own comer and gets only a fragment of what 
might be had for the asking ; " and as they passed 
the college gate George instinctively looked up 
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with reverence, for that day there lay in his heart 
a wellspring of gratitude and gentle appreciation 
of all the gifts fortune had lavished upon him. 
He also felt the humility which with large success 
comes not infrequently to natures that are fine. 

" I declare, you seem to be in love with your 
Alma Mater. Now, to my mind, she 's a cruel 
old stepmother. I for one should like to disown 
her ; and as for these beastly sidewalks," exclaimed 
Blakeley, his feet sinking in the mud, " they 're the 
high-road to perdition. How 's a fellow going to 
keep his soul clean when his boots are dirty ? By 

the way, why don't some of those d d ' friends 

of the college' give money for pavements? If 
fame 's what they 're after, they might have their 
ugly mugs stamped upon the bricks, — Excelsior, 
or any other strange device. Since you 've turned 
preacher, a text of Scripture ought to suit you, 
George," concluded the facetious youth, glancing 
at his companion out of the comer of his eye. 

" My advice to you, young man, is to repress 
the springs of fancy and open the floodgates of 
sober thought," was George's retort ; and having 
reached the door of the dormitory, " I '11 leave 
you now," he said, " to the accustomed delights of 
study. Good-morning." 

Tom grunted "Momin'," and the two men 
parted. 
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CHAPTEK XIV 

None too well content with herself, a few days 
after the theatricals Alexandra happened to be 
walking in the neighborhood of Professor Drum- 
mond's. Just as she was passing the house she 
met his wife — always to be depended upon for 
friendliness to young people. 

" Ah, my dear, you were coming to see me ? " 
she asked. 

"Not this morning; but some other time, I 
should like to ask the Professor a few questions." 

" Why not now ? he 's in the library. Go right 
in, my dear; I'm hurrying to an appointment," 
and the good dame turned away. 

Alexandra hesitated, feeling somehow betrayed 
into a hazardous situation ; then reluctantly she 
rang the beU. " If it were not that George asked 
me to," — at the moment feeling bound to con- 
sider the promptings of his head as a compensa- 
tion for trying to ignore the impulses of his heart, 
— "I would n't go at all," she said to herself. 

As it turned out on this particular morning, 
seated at his paper-strewn desk, absorbed in a dif- 
ficult psychological question. Professor Drummond 
gave no heed to the knock at his door. After 
waiting sufficiently long for the invitation to enter, 
the maid looked in, and immediately following her 
announcement there was the sound of Alexandra's 
light footsteps. 
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" Take a seat," said the Professor, and the 
scratching of his pen went on. Then, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the paper, he wheeled suddenly 
round in his chair. 

" Ah," he said, rising, " your aunt's niece is 
always welcome. I thought it was a student. 
What can I do for you ? Let me give you a com- 
fortable chair." 

" Thanks," said Alexandra, sinking into the 
great leathern ark of safety, — the professor's lei- 
sure-hour chair. " But first of aU, I am a student, 
otherwise I shouldn't have come. Indeed, now 
that I 'm here, professor, I feel very imeasy, and 
if you did n't look so kind, I should certainly run 
away." As she said this, lifting her innocent eyes 
apologetically to his face, the learned investigator 
surely was not without excuse if he felt reconciled 
to the unaccustomed interruption. 

To tell the truth, the professor, always genial, if 
not placid, at the moment was not so much pleased 
as he was puzzled, and fixing his speculative eyes 
upon his visitor, he waited. 

Although she well knew that the most imper- 
fectly formed idea was no sooner suggested than 
it was seized upon and made definite and complete 
by the teacher's illuminating insight, she still hesi- 
tated. Then she remembered how generously re- 
sponsive he always was, and made the plunge. 

"They say, professor, that afifection doesn't 
last; that marriage is the death-knell of love;" 
and having learned that a student's first business 
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is to state liis question briefly, she proceeded : " I 
want to know if there 's any way by which con- 
stancy can be cultivated? One would suppose 
that out of the primitive instinct which draws men 
and women together something lasting for the in- 
dividual might be developed." 

The half-humorous look which had invaded the 
professor's countenance when she began now quickly 
vanished. After a moment's reflection, " I think," 
he said, " I understand the nature of your inquiry. 
You wish to compel natural forces to cooperate 
with your ideals." 

" That 's my notion, exactly." 

" You think if the idea of fidelity is sufficiently 
cherished it will spread through society, and that 
the race can accumulate mental and emotional 
riches as an individual can acquire material wealth. 
The gain in sensibility that already has been made 
is encouraging ; but how far any effectual selective 
process can be maintained, it 's difficult to say ; 
for, after all, judgment, with most people, is but 
another name for the underlying feeling." 

" That 's just the point. Is there no hope that 
the right feeling, in the course of time, will get to 
be of the nature of an instinct ? When a line of 
action once becomes instinctive, it 's secure, is n't 
it?" 

" It 's at least within our power to form habits, 
which may be interpreted as instincts in the mak- 
ing. Now a habit is a sort of bulwark against 
rival claims. It helps the individual along his 
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chosen path. Although there is lamentable indif- 
ference to the means by which happy homes may 
be made to prevail, there is no doubt that our 
social ideals are improving. But just how far love 
such as you speak of may be counted upon with 
the average person as an abiding force, changing 
only in its more perfect adaptation to the meta- 
morphosis of character from youth to age, few 
would be so bold as to predict." 

" Oh," interrupted Alexandra, who, in spite of 
the professor's effort to be comforting, felt beneath 
the smoothness of his phrase the iron of science, 
the limitation of hope, "please don't talk about 
age." 

Now, for the first time seeing into the personal- 
ity of his young friend, recognizing in her the 
type of the brilliant, reluctant Beatrice, — not a 
little subdued by misgivings, — the professor con- 
tinued, as if willing to instil a practical lesson, 
" Permit me to say that you, Alexandra, have the 
promise of infinite happiness, and if your husband 
is n't always'your lover, it will be because you fail 
in your duty to him and to yourseK." 

" Don't throw all the responsibility upon me, 
professor," remonstrated Alexandra, unconsciously 
giving her head a little imperious toss. " He 's 
got to try and please me too. But it seems, after 
all, as if there 's not much light to be had " (think- 
ing of George's expression) " concerning this 
' phenomenon,' " she added. 

" The term you use certainly invites to reason," 
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said the professor with a twinkle in his eye. 
" However, I was just about to say that the per- 
manence of the ' phenomenon ' depends perhaps 
upon variety as much as upon anything else. It 
might therefore be well for a woman " — 

" And a man," she suggested with gentle per- 
sistence. 

" It might therefore be well for a man anii a 
woman," continued the amiable professor, accept- 
ing the correction, " to anticipate the fickleness of 
fancy by personal metamorphoses. Romeo, you 
know, within a very short time, loved two very 
different types of women. Had he lived, a third 
or a fourth might have pleased him equally well." 

" Oh ! " groaned Alexandra, " this is getting 
scientific again ; but go on. I 've a friend, Mr. 
Marshall, perhaps you know him, who insists that 
no human pursuit — I suppose happiness is a pur- 
suit — makes any headway imtil science helps it 
along." 

"Yes," assented the professor, "in a fashion 
science furnishes the foundation for art to build 
upon, and after all, making the best of life is a fine 
art, as weU as a useful art ; but I was going to say, 
monotony is the thing that kiUs the soul. Why 
not, therefore, be flexible ; cultivate many sides of 
the character ? During the year a young woman 
might stand for some three hundred and sixty-five 
personalities. It would be like the orderly suc- 
cession of viands that come upon the table of 
methodical people. This is one way." 
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" You 're making fun of me," exclaimed Alex- 
andra. "It isn't fair. In the chemical labora- 
tory over there," glancing out of the window, " if 
there was danger that pure gold would turn into 
some base alloy, don't you suppose that men would 
work day and night to prevent it ? And yet when it 
comes to this question of the grace of living, people 
won't even try to use what intelligence they have." 
And then with mingled expression of mirth and 
disappointment, "Thank you ever so much, pro- 
fessor, for the help you've given me," she said, 
rising to go. 

" Now you 're mocking me," said the savant, 
looking very kindly, even anxiously, into the face 
of the inquiring student. He knew that the con- 
dition of the young at best is risky and ticklish 
enough. " Although I 've not been able to tell 
you what you wanted to know, at least I can give 
you a piece of advice." 

The mischievous gleam which shone in Alexan- 
dra's eyes indicated the belief that giving advice 
was a much cherished professional prerogative. 

" It 's this," he continued. " If any manly 
gentleman asks you to marry him, do so, and let 
the consequences care for themselves ; also when 
your rich auburn hair shows here and there a 
silver thread don't imagine that the joys of life 
are ended. By that time, if I 'm not mistaken, 
much that is beautiful will have been added to the 
treasures yoimg love first revealed to you. At any 
rate, remember that the intellect is likely to err as 
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well as the heart, and that the pride of knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. I will certainly think over 
your problem. It opens a possible line of inquiry, 
and you may be sure if ever I discover anything 
helpful, you shall be the first to know of it. " 

" That soimds serious and kind," said Alexan- 
dra, looking up gratefully, " as if you really took 
some interest ; " and a moment later, by the with- 
drawal of her sprightly presence, the room became 
sombre and simless. 



CHAPTER XV 

Alexandra was hardly more than out of sight 
of the house when Talcott, following close upon 
the steps of the maid, came into Professor Drum- 
mond's library. But before entering into conver- 
sation, its occupant, having learned to associate 
his newly arrived visitor with the one who had 
just gone (Mrs. Drummond's kindly interest in 
her yoimg friends not lacking its alloy in the form 
of a deep-rooted old-fashioned propensity to mate 
them seasonably), quickly asked himself, " Am I 
Father Lawrence, that I should have to adjust the 
affairs of these young people? Shall I have to 
convert my laboratory into a love-philtre distil- 
lery?" and with an arriere pensee which had for 
its theme the extreme folly of youth, at length he 
said in a manner blending successfully the conde- 
scension of the professor with the benevolence of 
the man: — 
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"Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Talcott?" 

George had not come impelled by a desire to 
lay the affairs of his heart before the professor. 
He was in need of advice in regard to his work, 
and there was no one else to whom he could 
so confidently turn. It was as an afterthought that, 
as he was leaving, he half jestingly remarked, 

" By the way, professor, what 's the latest theory 
about drunkenness ? " 

*' Great heavens ! " thought the professor ; his 
earlier suspicions instantly recurring, " does he look 
upon love merely as a form of intoxication ? Alas, 
these nineteenth-century youths are getting beyond 
me." Aloud, " What form of drunkenness, may 
I ask?" 

" Why, alcoholic, of course." 

" Oh ! " ejaculated the professor, much relieved. 
" Please explain." 

" Well, I 've a friend, or rather an acquaint- 
ance," said George, coming to the point at once, 
" who drinks abominably, neglects his work, and is 
a dissipated, good-for-nothing fellow. I suppose 
his people are refined enough, but he himself is 
vulgar. What I want to know is, whether any- 
thing can be done for such a man." 

" Have you seen a physician ? Does he get 
fresh air enough ? The drunkenness of cold cli- 
mates, you know, is now thought to be due to living 
in unventilated places ; to the poison of carbonic 
acid gas, for which alcohol is the antidote instinc- 
tively sought by people of lowered vitality." 
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" As for fresh air, he 's lulled to sleep by a 
gale of wind. No ; I believe it 's mental — 
moral. There's something the matter with his 
soul." 

" Does he react quickly ? Is he receptive ? " 

"Very — so far as cocktails are concerned; as 
for quick i^eaction, I guess he 's too inattentive for 
that ! " 

" Ah ? there never was a man good for anything 
who was inattentive. The sluggard who allows 
his brain to sleep must have a physical stimulus 
to give animation. His life is boimded by bodily 
sensation. To change the seat of pleasurable 
experience from the body to the mind is the task 
that awaits you." 

" How is this to be accomplished? " 

" That 's for you to find out." And after a 
pause long enough to have discovered the Hege- 
lian key to the secret of man's nature, the pro- 
fessor added, " Don't make the mistake, however, 
of asking too much. Nature has placed her limi- 
tations, beyond which ^ man cannot go. Persuade 
your friend to form some good habits. Without 
them life for such a one is at the mercy of every 
vagrant impulse, every insidious desire." 

" What you say, professor, is interesting, but 
something of the nature of la prescription would be 
helpful," said the student respectfully. 

" Ah, I see," and the psychologist smiled, while 
his mind leaped to the poet's summing up of the 
difficulties of life : — 
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" * 'Twere well I did but indicate the path 
To foUow, like that to be abandoned.' " 

" Yes," said George, " sometliing like that was 
in my mind." 

" Then urge him to attend to his work, — that 's 
what he 's here for. As for the rest, circumstances 
will decide ; and now I must go," he said, glancing 
at his watch. " If I can help you further, let me 
know." 

On the way to his laboratory Professor Drum- 
mond could not help saying to himself 2 " What a 
strangely practical people these Americans are ! 
An idea no sooner starts into life than they wish 
to drag it from the laboratory into the market- 
place, to surrender it to the test of children and 
students. Great heavens 1 what is to become of 
these people! " and as he thought of his recent 
visitors, though so long a dweUer in the New 
World, a vision of the reckless youth, and the 
blooming Scotch girl of simple faith, passed before 
his mind's eye. " This probing of life," he went 
on, " this questioning of its promises, is more 
puzzling than the old scholastic queries. Luther 
could say to the man snarled up in the doctrines 
of Free Will and Transubstantiation, ' Go and get 
drunk,' as an easy way out of the dilemma ; but 
we, what can we do ? " and the professor made a 
gesture of despair. It loosened his grip upon the 
green bag he held in his hand. Stooping to pick 
it up, his face reddened, and his temper quickened 
from the effort. "It's not so much," he con- 
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tinued, ^' an enthusiastic search after happiness as 
the desire to escape misery. One would suppose 
they had n't had time to tire of life, to specidate 
about it. That sort of thing shoidd be left to the 
Old World," and with the problems of an over- 
eager and skeptical generation resting upon him, 
the distinguished investigator entered his work- 
shop, — alas, no longer a retreat from the impatient 
seekings of immature minds. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Though a man of f orelaid plans, Mr. Marshall 
still lingered, loath to leave the neighborhood of the 
university town. It had cast a spell over him; 
perhaps when the real cause was disentangled from 
the sophisms which served to excuse his delay, it 
was one person and one vaguely formed purpose 
that made it seem worth while to throw aside well- 
ordered projects and a cultivated indifference to 
the more thrilling phases of experience. The in- 
timation that he was not so indifferent to these 
as he supposed caused a dissonance in his moral 
nature. To be thus out of tune with himself was 
the most severe trial that could have befallen a 
man who hitherto had rejoiced in having learned 
his true value in the scale of social harmonies, and 
in having adapted himself to the circumstances 
of his life, not so much, be it said, from inclina- 
tion as from a sense of the futility of " kicking 
against the pricks." 
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Mr. Marshall had long since taken in the main- 
sail of life, content to go through its storms 
encompassed by conventional bulwarks; an easy 
thing to do where social chaos had been reduced 
to order, and social values accurately ascertained ; 
but here in his native land there were few conven- 
tional supports, and much in the way of elaborated 
lawlessness, causing the spirit to be buffeted 
about, subjected to caprice and surprises arising 
from imdefined relations. Almost each hour it 
seemed to him necessary to formulate a new theory 
of life or adopt an unusual line of conduct in face 
of a crisis, and now in yielding to provisional lines 
of conduct he had the feeling of one breaking faith 
with himseK ; all the while unconscious of the fact 
that the forces which had given such restful stabil- 
ity were the prison bars behind which his generous 
nature had been starved and impoverished. 

The question now was whether he should go 
back to the old order or rearrange his plan of life, 
impelled so to do by the insidious influence of 
environment, and a pair of beautiful eyes giving 
charm to the face of a young woman many years 
younger than himself, — eyes which sorted well 
with a certain dashing impetuosity of manner, as 
weU as with a very serious way of looking into the 
heart of things. Admitting the nature of the in- 
fluence to which he was succrunbing, "There is 
something in the blood," he said to himself by way 
of explanation. " Those Athearns are irresistible. 
Inconstancy to one is fidelity to all. It seems my 
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fate to be under the dominion of one or the other 
of those women, and this, the last, is the epitome 
of all that 's charming in the race. Besides," he 
reflected, a critical smile flitting across his face, 
" plasticity, receptivity, whatever you please to call 
it, is the crowning glory of my countrymen. Here 
a man is never vanquished. Whatever the mis- 
hap, he begins again ; makes himself over, changes 
his point of view, rearranges his house, goes from 
a palace to a tenement or a tenement to a palace ; 
at any rate he sets it in order according to new 
standards. He is able to laugh at his old opinions 
as he would at a picture which shows an early 
though unchastened taste for the beautiful: the 
picture is relegated to the attic ; the opinion laid 
to rest, but not quite got rid of : there is the rub. 
Whatever has been, remains always in the secret 
chambers of the soul." 

At this point in his meditations there broke 
upon Marshall's ear a low melodious laugh and 
the question : " What are you thinking about, 
may I ask ? " 

The sound of her voice sent a thrill through his 
veins, and turning towards Alexandra, the sight of 
whom made him feel more blithe, " The theme is 
large," he said, " none other than national charac- 
teristic with a personal application." 

" A final inventory of our shortcomings, per- 
haps? Is it Wednesday you leave ? " she asked 
carelessly. 

" I may be detained longer," said Marshall im- 
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passively, though at the moment he was painfully 
conscious of a sudden sinking of the heart. 

" How can you remain here in our rugged land 
when Italy with her sunshine and smiles is await- 
ing you ? " 

" The smile is sad there. It is very sweet here," 
and the diplomatist's eyes rested upon Alexandra's 
bewitching fctce with a look of deep refreshment. 

"Here we are," she exclaimed, and taking a 
latch key out of her pocket she opened the door. 

" How American ! " remarked her companion, 
smiling. 

" How convenient ! " was the response. 

" But you 're associated in my mind with the 
poetry, not with the utilities of life." 

" Poetry is but sublimated common sense, says 
Professor Olde. But come in, I 'U tell the 
others ; " and before Marshall could remonstrate 
Alexandra had gone. 

Returning shortly, " Alas ! " she said, " the house 
is empty. You 'U have to put up with me," and 
motioning to him to be seated she sank into the 
vacant chair near by. For an instant it seemed 
as if some strange question was forming in her 
mind, and then a change of intention was shown 
in the imcertain look that accompanies the act of 
shifting one's mental ground. " What do you 
think of us as a people?" she finally asked. 
" You're enough of a foreigner, you know, to jus- 
tify the question," and in spite of herself she 
smiled at the impromptu device for keeping the 
talk away from herself. 
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Though not insensible to the artifice, Marshall 
answered good-naturedly, " I resent being called a 
foreigner, and as for people," he laughed, " I 'm 
only accustomed to consider oiu* * local institu- 
tions.' It is these which captivate the imagina- 
tion, and certain individuals, not society ; and so 
far as concerns her place in it I should think a 
lovely, cultivated woman would find in the hurly- 
burly of business, in the haste which precludes 
noble dalliance with delights, and in the perpetual 
struggle with the experimental, many rivals. As 
for climate ! " he could only shrug his shoulders. 
Then rallying from the suggestions of weather, and 
departing singularly from the ways of his calling, 
the diplomatist went straight to the mark in trying 
to fix Alexandra's shadowy preference for the gra- 
cious land he had but recently left. " Yes," he con- 
tinued, " in Italy nature is soft and alluring, and 
there a person such as yourself," addressing her as 
a type rather than as an individual, ^^ would find 
all things possible. Such a one," the spirit of 
prophecy falling upon him, " would become mel- 
lowed and perfected by the subtle modelling of a 
ripe civilization." And as if suddenly stung by 
some acute alarm, " I wonder," he added, his voice 
gi'owing harsh, " how it would be possible for the 
sort of person I 've described to support life in one 
of our Western cities, — Laketown, for instance," 
and involuntarily he made a supplicating gesture 
as if to avert the calamity. " But tell me," he 
asked, "how you yourself feel about the two 
worlds ? " 
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" Your picture is charming. Yet " — 

*' Besides," eagerly interrupted Marshall, follow- 
ing his own train of thought, " you are so much 
more mature than the average young woman, the 
men in a place like this are not old enough to 
appreciate you rightly. They 're unlearned in the 
nicer shades. Do you catch what I mean ? " 

"Perhaps so," was the hesitating response. 
Then glancing at her watch, Alexandra exclaimed, 
" I 've just time to get to the lecture ; good-by, Mr. 
Marshall, my aunt will soon be in." 

" Give up the lecture," he pleaded. " Let me 
talk to you ; " and as he said this, all that had been 
impersonal in his manner melted away in the 
warmth of his appeal, and he who would have taken 
life lightly, philosophically, was disposed to give 
the chaff of theory to the wind. 

" Indeed, I must go," persisted Alexandra, and 
several hours later, when she again entered the 
room, her aunt was sitting there alone. Miss 
Atheam announced that Mr. Marshall, having 
received the telegram he expected, had gone to 
New York. Then she asked carelessly, in tone, 
at least, " TeU me, Alexandra, how do you like 
my friend?" While waiting for the answer, 
which somehow came slowly. Miss Athearn looked 
steadfastly at her, as if she would penetrate the 
glittering mask of youth and buoyancy which 
seemed to hide even from her Alexandra's soul ; 
deceived like others in supposing there lay at the 
bottom of her nature something very definite and 
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fixed, instead of motives still groping and uncon- 
firmed. 

" I like him very much," she said at last, " but 
he gives — or rather he used to give — the impres- 
sion of one whose heart was burnt to ashes — 
purified by fire." 

The curious enigmatical expression which came 
over Miss Athearn's face caused Alexandra's eyes, 
in their turn, to dart a swift look of inquiry ; then 
impulsively kissing her aimt on both cheeks she 
left the room. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HiTHEETO everything had seemed possible to 
Talcott; for with him life had gone easily, and 
absolute failure of any kind was remote from his 
experience. Nevertheless, at the moment he knew 
what it was to be down-hearted. He had seen 
Alexandra but once since the evening of the party, 
and then in the company of others. It had grad- 
ually been borne in upon him that the lack of her 
society lay at the door of purpose and not acci- 
dent : the conviction caused a chiU feeling akin to 
despair; she was palpably withholding from him 
his rights. But " What rights ? " he was con- 
strained to ask, and, in answer, to admit that his 
hopes — not rights — rested upon an intangible, it 
it might even be a capricious, suggestion of love. 
He was comforted, however, with the thought that 
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soon he would have the chance to dispel his 
doubts, or confirm his wishes. 

Therefore, the next day, meeting Helen on the 
street, he was unprepared for the announcement 
that Alexandra had gone with some friends to New 
York, A bitter sense of desertion swept over him, 
and urged by his grievance, he exclaimed, " I don't 
believe at all in such independence." But the tilt 
of Helen's retrousse nose warned him not to con- 
tinue, otherwise he might have given expi^ession 
to the thought maturing in his mind, that more 
deliberate modes of enjoyment were in better keep- 
ing with the home-loving feminine ideal. The 
" conflict of ideals " talked about by young women 
just then seemed to him absurd. They should, as 
hitherto, merge themselves in the lives of men. 
" Anything else is preposterous," he mentally ex- 
claimed; for Talcott was quite young enough to 
be supremely final in all his judgments. 

The inclination to remain in Cauterbury during 
the recess became less imperative than when George 
had pictured to himself mornings of leisurely in- 
dustry followed by evenings of pleasant diversion ; 
he therefore resolved, now that it was to be all 
work and no play, to chauge at least the scene of 
his labors, and he remembered a promise he had 
given his father to look after some business in 
New York. 

The afternoon of his arrival his friend, Fred 
Burnham, met him in Wall Street, and with the 
promise of a unique festivity persuaded him to 
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come to his mother's house that evening. When 
George appeared all the seats in the ball-room 
were occupied, though the curtain had not yet 
risen. He stood in the background against the 
wall and prepared to undergo as cheerfully as pos- 
sible the vicissitudes of entertainment. Seeking 
familiar faces, he caught sight, in the sweep of his 
glance, of May Stanbrbok, and if he was not mis- 
taken it was Marshall sitting next her. At this 
moment of unsatisfied quest the curtain rose upon 
a flower-decked troop of dancing girls. The young 
woman who led them wore a rose-colored gown, 
garlanded with lovely pink blossoms, and when 
the dance began, all her movements, gracious, yet 
supremely vital, seemed to George the rhythmic 
measure of one who lived in the spirit of poetry. 
As he continued to gaze, this glorified Bacchante 
suggested the ethereal wine of joyous living, not 
the treacherous drink of the drunken god. He 
was not, however, the only one deeply moved, for 
all felt in their souls that the golden age had re- 
turned, and that there was to be no more toil, acri- 
monious strife, greedy money-getting, or lessons 
learned, save those nature teaches to them who 
dwell in the smooth valleys of contentment. Such 
was the effect of youth and the poetry of motion. 

But the student's enthusiasm had not the sin- 
gleness of transport known to the others. He was 
not only fascinated but bewildered, his reason 
denying what his senses declared. It was some 
one in her semblance, but surely not Alexandra 
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herself ; and yet none other m his eyes could be 
so divinely fair. After all it was enchantment, 
and a moment after the scene had dissolved 
George had eyes, but he saw not, neither did he 
hear. He was out of the world of reality, in a 
region remote, from which it was pain to emerge. 
At last there was a sigh of regret as from a vision- 
haunted child who learns for the first time there 
are no more fairies in the world. When he finally 
came out of his trance, Fred Bumham was at his 
side. 

" Is that Alexandra Gordon ? " asked George. 

" Yes." A lady with a placid, inquiring face 
paused near them. " Mother," said Fred, turning 
to her, " this is Mr. Talcott, Alexandra's friend as 
well as mine." 

"To be the friend of one is sufficient to com- 
mend you, Mr. Talcott," said the hostess ; " but as 
the friend of both I welcome you heartily. To 
tell you the truth," she added, almost in the same 
breath, "my party would have been a complete 
failure, had it not been for the incomparable aid 
Miss Gordon has given. Indeed, as it turns out, 
she is the entertainment. Did you ever see any- 
thing like it ? Why, it was only yesterday she 
decided to undertake ' Perdita's dance.' " 

" And how did it happen ? " asked Talcott, anx- 
ious for enlightenment. 

" My niece was to have had the part, but she 
was too ill to think of it. We had to find a sub- 
stitute, and Miss Gordon possessed the talent and 
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above all the amiability to appear with so little 
preparation. Many girls, I assure you, would have 
been too vain to have risked failure." 

" But then it must be admitted," said George, 
" Miss Gordon had the courage of previous success 
in her undertakings." 

Further talk was cut short, for just then the 
young man descried in the distance the object of 
his commendation, and bowing to his hostess gave 
place to others. When near Alexandra his steps 
were arrested. She was talking to an uncom- 
monly good-looking man ; their glance of mutual 
understanding somehow caught at his heart, and 
then he heard the remark, " We are related, in the 
first degree, I 'm sure. I no sooner saw you than 
the bond of sympathy was established. Since you 
are my cousin, may I claim the first dance ? " 

" I think it is mine," said George, coming up to 
them, and before she was aware Alexandra had 
taken his arm and moved away from her newly 
discovered kinsman. 

" I 'm surprised to see you," she said, flushing 
perceptibly. " I 'm glad to see you," she amended, 
instigated by the significant shrug of his shoulders. 
"Why do you doubt it?" she asked, lifting inquir- 
ingly her dark-fringed eyes. " You know you re- 
solved to ' get up ' something, I 've forgotten what. 
Why did you change your mind ? " 

" Because I wanted to see you ; and there was 
some business to look after," he added, showing 
the overweighted brow of a bank president, not 
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wishing to confess how complete was his enslave- 
ment, especially at this moment of her exuberant 
triumph. 

" After all," he said, looking at her with relent- 
ing eyes, "you should prepare a fellow for this 
sort of thing. It takes his breath away. It 's too 
tremendous to be allowed. I wonder if you your- 
self are ready to go back to matter-of-fact ways." 

" No, indeed," said the young woman, shaking her 
head in smiling protest. " I detest the humdrum ; 
and then," she added suddenly, as if new light had 
broken upon her, " I feel it to be a sort of duty, 
you know, to atone for the dullness of by-gone 
generations of chimney - cornered Griseldas, my 
ancestors, and now I 'm going to do full justice to 
my own share of enjoyment, and theirs too. The 
cup is brinuning over ; I shall drain it to the very 
dregs, Mr. Talcott. That 's the part of wisdom, 
is n't it ? " she asked, turning her radiant face to- 
wards him. 

As he looked at the soft smiling curves of her 
mouth all trace of his momentary irritation melted 
away, and with a half-suppressed sigh he could 
only say, " Yes, I suppose so." And then the 
man's superior knowledge of life compelling him to 
admonish, he added : — 

" This kind of thing, you know, can't last." 

" Ah ! that 's the skeleton at the feast," and she 
drew a little nearer to him. 

" But, Heaven willing, my — it shall never 
trouble you." 
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The word of endearment trembled on the young 
man's lips, and though imuttered it was felt, both 
remaining silent. The silence however was soon 
interrupted, for Mr. Stanbrook came to take Alex- 
andra away. Mr. Marshall also joined them, and 
although none too well pleased to meet his rival, 
George could n't help thinking how much younger 
and happier he looked. Even Alexandra, just 
then living less under the threat of responsibility, 
no longer regarding life through the relentless lens 
of inquiry, seemed to have gained fresh charm, the 
charm of one awakening to the voice of spring, of 
gayety, — he would have liked to add, of love. 
Fixing his ardent gaze upon her, he asked : — 

" Is it always the day of the fete here ? " adding 
with a dubious smile, " In a certain place we know 
it 's generally the day after the fete, and always 
the day of judgment." 

"We do take things seriously at Canterbury. 
But, in truth, all things work for joy, don't they, 
Mr. Marshall ? " asked the high-spirited girl, her 
eyes glowing with excitement. 

For answer the elder man lifted his eyebrows, 
while George exclaimed, " Oh, what a hopeless 
optimist ! but thank Heaven, soon you 'U be like 
the rest of us sombre mortals," and suddenly over- 
come by a sense of her remoteness, of her imattain- 
ableness, " I declare," he said with vehemence, 
" the gayety here is absolutely oppressive ; it makes 
one feel like an outcast, a kill-joy, an aesthete." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The next morning May and Alexandra ap- 
peared at breakfast dressed as if ready for im- 
mediate exploit. In answer to George's interroga- 
tion as to their plans they evaded the question. 
It was only later, while waiting for the hour of 
departure, that Alexandra, somewhat with the feel- 
ing of a culprit, told him they were bound for 
Bermuda. 

" For Bermuda ! " he exclaimed. " You, Alex- 
andra, have n't time. It 's simply absurd ; " and 
after a moment's pause, assuming an air of frigid 
resignation, " With whom are you going, may I 
ask?" 

" Our friends the Stanbrooks, Mrs. Bumham, 
her niece, — the girl whose role I filled last night, 
— my cousin, Mr. Marshall, and others. We 
shall be gone little over a week." 

"Your cousin, the man I saw last night?" 
asked George, the cousinly relation immediately 
presenting itself to his mind as one full of the 
snares of opportunity, " and Mr. Marshall. What 
can you do a whole week on that coral reef? " he 
added contemptuously. 

" On the way, at least, not to lose ground, I 
shall do some studying." 

" Marshall, I suppose, will play tutor," said the 
young man, forcing a laugh. 

" Yes, he 's going to give me lessons in political 
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economy and — " but just then, eateliing the look 
on George's face, she stopped suddenly. " I see you 
are not amiable," she added, " and you purposely 
misunderstand me." 

" I think that you purposely torment me." 

" On the contrary, I should like to please you." 

" Then why won't you try ? " 

" I don't know how." In saying this Alexandra 
averted her eyes. 

"That's mere subterfuge," was the retort. 
"You surely haven't forgotten what passed be- 
tween us." 

" I don't exactly know what you mean," said 
Alexandra tentatively. 

" You once gave me reason to think you cared 
for me." 

" I do." 

" But not as you once did. Do you remember 
that rose?" 

Alexandra blushed, and without lifting her 
eyes, exclaimed, " Oh, — a mere ' scrap for obliv- 
ion. 

" Indeed, I shall never forget ; the incident may 
have seemed insignificant to you, but to me it was 
tremendous." 

" Come, Alexandra," called M^y, " we are wait- 
ing;" and turning to Talcott, "Will you drive 
with us to the steamer ? " she asked. 

George readily assented, and on shipboard, amid 
the bustle of departure, the humor of the incon- 
sequent light-hearted rover rapidly gained upon 
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him, as well as a decided aversion to the melan- 
choly commonly felt by the one left behind. Thus 
impelled, he exclaimed, " After all, going to Ber- 
muda does seem rather jolly," and he listened for 
the hoped-for word of persuasion. 

Alexandra hesitated. The young man saw the 
look of doubt; felt the coldness with which his 
suggestion had been received, and in another 
moment as they were about to haul in the plank — 

" Now, I must go," he said. 

"Do stay," exclaimed Alexandra, at last over- 
whelmed with remorse ; but her invitation had 
come too late. 



CHAPTER XX 

Talcott had never left Alexandra with so great 
a feeling of irritation. Hitherto she had always 
dispelled his fancied grievances by some trick of 
speech or manner ; some explanation which, if it 
did not altogether convince his reason, at least sat- 
isfied his heart. Indeed he was too much of a lover 
to crave mere logical demonstration. There were 
other modes of response far more pleasing, and of 
these she had shown him enough to keep him in 
good courage ; but now he felt disheartened and 
badly treated, and at the moment he could not help 
laying the blame of Alexandra's caprice to Mr. 
Marshall's influence, regarding him with all the 
rancor a man feels towards the rival whom cir- 
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cumstances favor. Still, having the directness and 
obstinacy of a person who knows exactly what he 
wants, he had no intention of relinquishing the 
prize. With Talcott there were no contradictions, 
no obscurity: the path of desire was always 
brightly illuminated, and he instinctively followed 
the high road, the main aisle, for as yet there were 
for him only intimations of mysterious side chap- 
els dimly lighted and rich with the hesitating offer- 
ings of doubting, despaii'ing hearts. Indeed he 
was one of those men with whom a wish, until now, 
had been of the nature of an accomplished fax^, 
and he could not believe that the stars in their 
courses could ever fight against him ; and if they 
did, what matter ? With or without their aid, he 
felt equal to the control of destiny. 

Nevertheless he was provoked that he had not 
come to a definite understanding before ; upon re- 
flection, however, he exonerated himself of blame 
in view of Alexandra's self-protecting elusiveness 
of manner, — her ways suggesting alternately a 
child half awakened from its dreams, and a self- 
possessed woman of the world, whose innate warmth 
of nature was perpetually dogged by the steps of 
reason. Nor was he far wrong, for the romantic 
element, though not so obvious, was quite as marked 
a feature of her character as the alert intellect, 
having its many misgivings. Dimly conscious of 
these things, yet with the invincible determina- 
tion wrought out in the mist of the smoking-car, 
Talcott journeyed towards the sphere of his disci- 
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pline, now, alas, remote from the scene of his ineli- 
nations. 

One rainy afternoon he called at Miss Atheam's. 

"I've come," he said, putting down his hat, 
" for a cup of tea. It is n't five o'clock yet, but 
I thought you would n't mind my sitting a little 
while with you ; " and drawing a chair near the 
fire, " How nice and cosy it is here," he remarked. 

" Yes, I suppose it 's the fire and the flowers 
that make it so." 

" I think it takes more than that," said the 
young man, his eyes straying from the solid old- 
fashioned furniture to some rare pieces of Japan- 
ese pottery. 

But in truth the charm which the house pos- 
sessed was derived rather from the ineffaceable 
distinction of culture and taste that lay at the 
foundation of its mistress's character; she even 
maintained that moderate means, instead of being 
a drawback, compelled nice discrimination ; forced 
one's intimate predilections to assert themselves. 

"Well," said George abruptly, putting down 
his teacup, " I had an awful dream last night. 1 
was struggling for hours with a lot of drowning 
people, and I have been wondering whether the 
fight for life wipes out every other thought, or 
if, held in the cold arms of the sea, we think of 
those who love us." 

Divining the cause of the dream, " This storm, 
you know," said Miss Atheam, disposed to com- 
fort, " does n't come from the south. It 's a 
regular northeaster." 
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" But they do say those southern waters are 
treacherous — very treacherous ! By the way, 
does Mr. Marshall come back here?" he asked 
dryly, and then, " I wish you 'd tell me. Miss 
Athearn, just what sort of a man he is." 

" The truest gentleman living," was her instan- 
taneous response. 

" Then why does n't he go about his own af- 
fairs?" 

Miss Athearn smiled, and after a pause, with 
the rising inflection of one seeking information, 
she said, " You don't regard him as a rival ? " 

" Certainly," was the prompt rejoinder ; and 
with determined look he continued, forgetting that 
the absent one stands upon losing ground, " When 
Alexandra returns she 'U have to choose between 
us." 

" She may not consent to the limitation ; she 's 
still young," remarked Miss Athearn, adding with 
the prescience of one who not in vain has watched 
the ripening of young people, " still lacking the 
splendor, the charm that will come to her later ; 
for in truth she 's akin to the mother of Cupid ; " 
and suddenly becoming conscious that she had 
said more than she intended she turned the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

At last, inspirited by the tea, the cheerful fire, 
and other pleasant surroundings, as well as by the 
assurance that Alexandra's steamer was due the 
following Thursday, George rose to go. 

" If you '11 allow me, I 'U come again to-morrow. 
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It's so pleasant to sit here and chat with you, 
we 've so many mutual interests. It is n't always 
I care to talk with a woman " — of your age, he 
was about to say. 

" I shall always be pleased to see you, Mr. Tal- 
cott, whatever your age or subject of conversa- 
tion," said Miss Atheam, smiling, adding with 
amiable warmth, " I shall expect you to-morrow." 

Outside the front door Talcott pulled his hat 
well down over his eyes, and, with trousers turned 
up, as he strode down the muddy street, he had 
the rough-and-ready aspect of his race and his 
time, as well as an air of manly sufficiency quite 
his own. 



CHAPTER XXI 

The following Thursday the steamer from Ber- 
muda came gallantly into port, but Alexandra was 
not on it, nor were her friends relieved of anxiety 
until many days thereafter. Passing over the spar- 
kling details of tropical adventure, it is sufficient 
to state that after the swift journey southward 
over quivering sapphire waters the light-hearted 
sight-seers fared forth to the various islands of 
"the still vexed Bermoothes," and participated in 
entertainments given by men who, clothed in Jler 
Majesty's scarlet, proved irresistible enticers to 
pleasure. Then there were the sails upon danger- 
ous, waters, under skies holding the torment of 
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tempests, ever ready to spring without warning 
upon careless adventurers. 

It was Alexandra's cousin, the reckless young 
Captain Murray, who led her into danger, invit- 
ing the skipper to show the yoimg woman what a 
real gallop on a sea horse was like ; and though the 
sailor, with a threatening sky overhead, knew better, 
at foundation there may have been a touch of mis- 
chief in his otherwise good-natured desire to show 
" lubbers " the merits of rough sailing. So on they 
sped, and in one of her most beautiful guU-like 
sweeps as the boat plunged down the slope of 
an outworn wave the long boom dipped its end 
beneath the water. From the shore the capsized 
craft was barely visible, yet in another moment 
four stout sailors were pulling with all their might 
towards the piteous speck, which now and then 
bobbed into sight ; but the wind was against them, 
and the two boats did not approach each other as 
rapidly as the needs of one of them required. 
Still the skipper had given the word of cheer. 
A boat was in sight. The less practiced eyes of 
the landsmen, however, were strained in vain. 
They had only the encouragement of faith ; but 
at last even they discerned the little craft, as it 
wearily won its way over the tumbling sea. 

" Alexandra, they are almost here," shouted Mar- 
shall, and with force well-nigh spent he bravely 
held her up out of the water ; she still keeping 
her hold, for all that her poor intrepid hands were 
beginning to relax their grasp, her sight growing 
dim, and exhaustion fast stealing upon her. 
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But now at last the rescuers were near ; only a 
wall of water divided them. 

Those who save, like those who discover, are apt 
to feel the rights and cares of proprietorship; 
therefore Mr. Marshall was surprised to find, before 
the appointed time and without his aid, Alexandra 
seated one morning at the sunny end of the piazza 
surrounded by friends. It was the first time since 
the shipwreck that she had met even the compan- 
ions who had shared with her the disaster. 

" I feel hopelessly ashamed of myself," she was 
saying to Mr. Stanbrook, " for not having held 
out to the last. I shall never be able to face a 
strong-minded woman again," she laughed ; " not 
to have shown masculine endurance in her eyes 
will entitle me henceforth to be classed with the 
feeble retarders of progress." 

" Never mind ; I for one," said the elderly gen- 
tleman blandly, " prefer the old-fashioned girl 
who swooned at regular intervals and in all proper 
places. A man at least had the privilege of restor- 
ing her to the arms of an anxious mother, of 
receiving from inexpressibly lovely violet eyes 
the reward of a tearful gaze. This was something 
worth living for." And started on his favorite 
theme, Mr. Stanbrook indulged in acrid compari- 
sons between the old and the new, bemoaned the 
absence of personal distinction, repose, and other 
old-fashioned delights. All of his points were 
more or less feebly contested ; his hearers, them- 
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selves the victims of " a nameless imrest," listening 
as to some poor old hierophant of a temple that was 
crumbling and all but deserted. At last he and his 
train of inward mockers went on their way. Only 
Marshall remained, still leaning against the balus- 
trade, intent, as before, in tracing with his cane 
diagrams on the floor ; his preoccupied air all along 
suggesting that the pairt he took in the argument 
was rather for argument's sake than from any real 
interest. From time to time he had glanced at 
Alexandra, but apparently without the directness 
necessary to give the vivid impression he had 
nevertheless received. Vision such as his, how- 
ever, was quite as much an affair of the heart as 
of the retina. Although to his mind the young 
woman looked far from well, she seemed more 
lovely than ever. The temporary subsidence of 
vigor had brought out in her face something that 
was wistful, and after the allegro con brio state of 
being which was characteristic of her, this intima- 
tion of the minor key was by no means impleasant. 
But at the moment thinking less of himself than of 
the patient, he urged her to go in and rest. " Per- 
haps you can come down this evening. It will be 
more cheerful than staying alone in your room," 
he said. 

" As for that, I rather like it," was the languid 
response ; " it 's the first time I Ve ever had the 
chance to know myself." 

"How does the knowledge please you?" he 
asked, his coimtenance suggesting but one answer. 
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« Not at all." 

" Then why pursue it ? " 

" It 's necessary." 

"To what end?" 

"That I may be just — generous to others. 
But," she added, " it 's so garish out here, one can 
think only of commonplace things ; " and, with 
less than her usual surety of step, she rose to go. 

" May I assist you ? " asked Marshall. 

" If you will ; " and looking into his face, " I 've 
a sort of presentiment," said Alexandra, smiling 
dubiously, " that one of your chief missions in life 
is to get me out of scrapes." 

" I accept the task, but remember, there must 
be no diplomatic reticences," and when he had 
seen her safely on her way, he went out again into 
the sunlight, almost wishing that for him it would 
prove as imf avorable to introspective searchings as 
Alexandra had found it. 



CHAPTER XXn 

DuBiNG Alexandra's illness, Mrs. Bumham had 
given her all motherly care, but now that the girl 
was almost well she abetted her in her desire to 
shake off the trammels of the sick-room so irksome 
to both of them. 

On the other hand the young doctor, having no 
inducement to " move on," was not so willing to 
relinquish his charge, and seeing her enter the 
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parlor that evening promptly came forward, offer- 
ing to conduct her to a comer secure from draughts 
and intrusion. 

" But reaUy, doctor," she protested, " I 'm feel- 
ing quite strong again ; indeed, I 'm no longer the 
limp, colorless creature you restored to life. See, 
my blood is red once more," and Alexandra exult- 
ingly held her hand up to the light. 

" Both red and blue," the doctor remarked, look- 
ing admiringly at the aristocratic hand ; " only 
you know the fine distinction of race is shown, 
not, as was formerly supposed, by the blueness of 
the blood. Miss Gordon, but by the number of the 
red corpuscles. It 's a scientific fact that the blood 
of your best-bom collegians is of higher specific 
gravity than that of the socially less fortunate; 
however," he added with professional severity, 
" there 's always grave danger with these nervous 
shocks of over-exertion — of a relapse." 

" Then, pray," exclaimed Alexandra, who had 
had enough of the sick-room, " let 's find at once 
the retreat you spoke of." 

Here Marshall joined them, and the doctor, 
recognizing a right the other would hardly have 
claimed, with a bend of homage reluctantly with- 
drew. 

. " While your medical friend was discoursing so 
learnedly — I suppose, for that is his way," said 
Marshall, showing the impatience of a man of 
taste with the pedant, — " your look of eager 
desire to mingle with the dancers over there sug- 
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gested my mission. I was prepared, if not to get 
you out of a scrape, at least to prevent you from 
falling into one." 

" To keep out means to live in a half-hearted 
way, does n't it ? Instead of the tumult of feeling, 
would you have me know only acts of discretion ? " 
asked Alexandra with a fine ring of scorn in her 
voice. 

The diplomatist shot a quick glance at the young 
woman. " She knows what she 's talking about," 
he said to himself. " The tumult of feeling — of 
passion. That 's it. Has she learned it from ex- 
perience, or is it only her vivid imagination?" 
and in spite of the suavity of his manner, the irri- 
tating doubt vibrated in his voice, as he coldly 
remarked, " In conformity with your environment 
I supposed that you syllogized feeling, deified 
thought." 

For answer, Alexandra only lifted her ray-illu- 
mined eyes, holding in their depths a look so thor- 
oughly gentle that for the moment " acts of discre- 
tion " became as repugnant to him as they were to 
her. 

"All the same," she said earnestly, harking 
back to the old idea, " you must be my friend — 
my rescuer, if you will ; indeed I count upon you, 
for strange to say, Mr. Marshall, men, somehow, 
are not content to be friendly with me, and I do 
so want the kind of gentle affection that wiU stand 
the test of time." 

" But you," he exclaimed fervently, " should 
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know neither doubts nor fears. Believe me, Alex- 
andra, there are hearts that can hold young love, 
— the rosy dream, and laugh to scorn the threats 
of age and decay." 

Looking at him with eyes in which doubt was 
dispelled, " I believe you," she said simply ; " but 
whatever happens, you '11 be my friend," she per- 
sisted, " won't you ?" 

" For the -present^ faute de miei/a?." 

"Now and always. But I'm so glad youVe 
convinced me about that other matter ; " and forth- 
with there flashed a bright light over Alexandra's 
face. 

To the world-seasoned man this awakening of 
faith on the part of the young woman was strangely 
pathetic. He was altogether sincere in what he 
had said, though he well knew that he himself was 
not decked in the morning robes of trust, and that 
after many lapses his faith had come to him as 
a sort of afterglow. He did not recognize how 
confusing are the sun's slanting rays. At the 
moment, however, Alexandra's manner was so 
appealing, so entirely charming, he was disposed 
to brush aside the " faulty guise " of friendship, 
and believe that a mere shadow, to be removed with 
time, divided the feeling she professed for him 
from the one he desired. Therefore when he bade 
her good-night there was a glad light in his eyes 
and a strange new joy in his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

When lie entered his room that night Marshall 
noticed for the first time a large pile of letters lying 
on the table ; but instead of reading them at once, 
he lit his cigar, and as the evening was warm sat 
by the open window. The outlook was calm, with- 
out sign of life, save a small sail-boat coming softly 
and mysteriously into port — the very embodiment 
of lonely adventure; and while he watched it, 
though he would willingly have dwelt upon the 
present, have exercised his invention even in the 
future, yet, aided by the palely negative landscape, 
memory persistently strove to reproduce other 
scenes and associations ; to compel him to traverse, 
whether or no, the worn roadways of the past. 
While sitting there he recalled sojourns, half for- 
gotten, in out-of-the-way places ; the hospitality of 
inns with their proverbial stimulus to desire, and 
in strange lands the feeling of ardent patriotism, 
which he was conscious had burned more intensely 
beyond the boundaries of his country than amidst 
its somewhat disappointing realities and swift ex- 
actions. Still it was home, and at the moment the 
word was illumined by all the light that ever radi- 
ated from hearts tender and true, and every flower 
of sentiment seemed to flourish in that high place. 

Then half closing his eyes, as was his habit 
when visited by some unpleasant and shadowy sus- 
picion, Marshall asked himself, Why all this travel, 
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this severance from country and kindred? It had 
come about, he reflected, through no volition of 
his ; apparently through no compulsion on the part 
of his adopted father, and yet there had been some 
hidden spring of action, some unexplained motive, 
which had worked silently and obscurely to keep 
him a banished man ; and what had been the good 
of it all? he asked, impatiently. At any rate 
he could console himself with the thought that as 
a diplomatist he had maintained the dignity of 
character which he somehow associated with what 
appeared to him the larger professions. Then 
with some bitterness he reflected upon his early 
and hitherto only deep attachment, out of which he 
had been defrauded ; the old sentiment in the end 
being whirled away and replaced by one less spar- 
kling but still very sweet and consoling. In think- 
ing how this had happened he remembered the 
denying mother — so much was tangible ; but when 
bold measures on his part might have yielded him 
his prize an inexplicable irresolution had taken all 
the force out of him. On the whole, in spite of 
worldly honors, he had to confess that so far as 
the scope of his finer powers was concerned, life 
^lad been a failure. 

Sensible of this incompleteness, of the dispro- 
portion between promise and attainment, Marshall 
turned away from the heartless beauty of the sea 
— itself the great devourer of the argosies of hope. 
He had been gazing upon it longer than he sup- 
posed, for already the light of the diminishing 
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moon was burnished over by a luminous streak in 
the east. 

Before men should once more be astir, he re- 
solved if possible to sleep, but on second thought 
he concluded to glance over his mail. Tossing 
aside the business communications, Marshall re- 
tained in his hand a large envelope directed in 
Miss Athearn's handwriting. This too he was dis- 
posed to leave until later, but somehow there was 
a reminiscent eagerness which compelled him to 
open it. Unfolding the letter, from between its 
leaves there fell to the floor a sinister, faded, and 
mortuary - looking document. Holding this leaf 
from the book of fate in reserve, he proceeded to 
read the one of fresher contents, and as he did so 
his countenance took on the serious look of one 
trying to solve an unexpected problem. Among 
other things Miss Atheam wrote : " I am puzzled 
by Alexandra's delay, and have many anxieties 
about her, chiefly for the reason that people of 
her temperament, in spite of their theories, often 
conceal beneath the show of extreme rationality 
natures deeply romantic. Besides, I have been 
unable to shut my eyes to the fact that you have 
become interested in her, — that is, you have 
thoughtlessly grafted upon your instinctive affec- 
tion for the women of our race a warmer emo- 
tion. Indeed, you have always been a self-dedi- 
cated martyr to my family, which, as it turns out, 
is a sort of assembled retributive sweetheart to you, 
— laughter, my dear friend, is sometimes better 
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than sentiment. Don't you think so? As yon are 
aware, a positive wooing has been going on here, 
and I think well of Alexandra's young lover. 
They are both in the springtime of life; and I 
confess I like the idea of a young couple equally 
without a past, or too great knowledge of the 
world, uniting their destinies and together making 
their happy discoveries. 

" You remember years ago, in place of the warmer 
tie that had bound us, we pledged one another 
eternal friendship, and truly this friendship has 
been my main stay. Although your loss was irre- 
parable to me I then endeavored to convince you 
that a devoted parent would make no demand a 
daughter ought not to obey, and now I send you 
a letter entrusted to me by that same beloved 
mother with the injunction that only when there 
seemed some good reason for doing so should it be 
given to you. The time has come when I believe 
the knowledge of its contents will modify your 
future conduct, just as in the past it was the means, 
unknown to you, of changing the current of your 
life. You and I, at last, are the only ones left 
who possess the secret which has cast its shadow 
over our live»." 

The other, the old faded letter, was in the hand- 
writing of Marshall's adopted father, and as he 
read it he weighed each word with the care with 
which legal minds scrutinize the evidence upon 
which death-warrants hang. Not that the matter 
contained therein jeopardized the physical life of 
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the man it concerned, but in a measure it meant 
that humiliation of spirit consequent upon the 
endurance of injustice and fraud, which is worse 
than death itself. 

After remaining some time with his head resting 
upon his hands, his eyes fixed upon space, Marshall 
wearily folded the letter, and put it in his inner 
waistcoat pocket. As he did this he looked as if 
an Arctic wind had come that way ; yet he had 
not altogether the aspect of one who felt himself 
vanquished. " It 's plausible," he exclaimed, ris- 
ing from his chair, " but for all that," he added, 
pacing the floor, ^^ I 'U sift the evidence till the last 
grain of truth is found ; " and with this decision he 
threw himself upon the sofa, waiting for the day 
to dawn with its new interest and its new burden. 
He was resolved, however, to act with such energy 
that it would not be long before he should possess 
the facts necessary for future guidance. 

The next morning the captain of the northward- 
bound steamer sent word to the hotel that with 
favoring tide and wind, his boat would be under 
way earlier than he reckoned. The result of the 
message was manifest haste in leavetakings and 
preparations for departure. 

Glancing about her at the last moment, " Where 
is Mr. Marshall?" asked Alexandra. 

The words had hardly been uttered when she 
noticed in front of her, leaning against one of the 
massive posts on the wharf, the diplomatist him- 
self. 
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"Why, Mr. Marshall," she exclaimed, " are you 
not going with us ? No ? But then you '11 soon 
come to see us, won't you ? " 

" That depends upon circumstances." 

There was nothing light or suggestive of badi- 
nage in the remark. Accustomed as she was to 
the personal implication in the casual phrase, Alex- 
andra was surprised at the severe tone of decision, 
and for the first time looked sharply into Mar- 
shall's face. She was shocked at the paUor and 
the deep lines she saw there. And then, all 
things being ready for departure, she took the 
hand which Marshall offered, feeling its chill even 
through her glove, and overcome by a strong tide 
of compassion, for she was now certain that some- 
thing was wrong, she held it between both of her 
own. " Don't forget me, Mr. Marshall," she said 
with pleading look, " and don't think me ungrate- 
ful for aU you 've done." 

" Forget you ? " he exclaimed, with an accent of 
unwilling repression, " that 's impossible ! " and as 
he watched the steamer fade from view, there was 
bitter strife in his heart. 

The letter which Miss Atheam received from 
Mr. Marshall several weeks after Alexandra's re- 
turn explains in a measure certain expressions of 
hers. Speaking of him she had said : — 

" One day he was the picture of health, almost 
gay. There was — how shall I describe it? — a 
sort of ripening joy about him. The next he 
looked old, stricken, and severe. What could have 
happened, do you suppose ? " 
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This was in part what he wrote. " The informa- 
tion which the old fate-sodden letter brought after 
all these years was so unexpected that at first I 
was Uterally stunned by the blow. As usual, how- 
ever, my combativeness came to the rescue, and 
without delay I set to work to prove the falsity of 
the statement I read there ; but alas, the more 
closely I have looked into the matter, the more my 
hopes have crept to rest. 

" Life has lost its charm for me, and once more 
I leave my native land. I shall doubtless journey 
to the north of Europe ; there man is accustomed 
to struggle with Fate, to practise self-denial. The 
first of the sacrifices which lie before me is the 
abandonment of my purpose to revisit Canter- 
bury. I had even, as you divined, certain nebu- 
lous thoughts of wandering no more ; of taking up 
my share of work in this great Eepublic with the 
hope, dear to every true man, of having at his own 
fireside the strongest incentive to patriotic effort ; 
but now I can only aspire to be of use in a limited 
way to those who care somewhat for me, and this 
will be the greatest happiness I am ever likely to 
know. There is much I should like to write con- 
cerning Alexandra, but it is futile. If I believed 
anything personal I might have said — I admit 
with fatuous recklessness — within the past few 
months had been taken seriously by her, I should 
feel tempted at any cost to clear myself of the 
suspicion of insincerity. I do not, however, flatter 
myself that such has been the case." 
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After glancing over the next page, holding much 
that was sacred to the two, Miss Atheam, folding 
the letter carefully, remained for some moments 
lost in thought; then almost unconsciously she 
smoothed her ruffled brow, and gradually a smile, 
evoked at will, stole over her face. It came in 
obedience to a high-bred protest against the un- 
seemly act of intruding upon others the outward 
signs of inner care. 

"I certainly thought," said Alexandra to her- 
self, when told that Mr. Marshall had taken final 
leave of America, " that he cared somewhat for me ; 
still, he 's such a man of the world his gallantries 
of speech should n't be taken too seriously." And 
yet this explanation did not seem quite fair to 
him, or to herself. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Talcott's father wrote that business was dread- 
fully depressed, that he himself was used up and 
needed his help. It was, however, but natural that 
George should make allowances for his father's 
anxieties. He had never known what it was to 
want for money, and found it difficult to believe 
he would ever have less than he required. What 
if his father had lost a few thousands, he asked ; 
was n't he reputed to be a very rich man ? Had n't 
he sat high up in the " Gyges Club ? " But now 
he could not help smiling at this distinction, at 
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one time so stimulating to Ms pride. If the col- 
lege had done nothing else for him it had at least 
given him another standard of success. Never- 
theless, he knew that for some time to come busi- 
ness must be his chief occupation. He was also 
well aware that the fierce struggle to keep as well 
as to gain would exact all of his force; but he 
hoped in the course of time, instead of becoming 
a mere money-grabbing machine, to give a share 
of his energy to scholarly pursuits. Fortunately 
the woman he loved would be no hindrance to this 
scheme of life. Indeed she would be its main in- 
centive, and the enthusiastic sharer of all that was 
noblest in his aspirations ; but then, he was n't so 
sure of winning her ; that however, was something 
which soon must be decided ; and he beheved that 
the moment had come to cast aside the treach- 
erous delights of uncertainty ; that there were de- 
lights in his present relations to Alexandra he 
would have been the last to deny; for deep in 
his nature there was just enough of the dreamer 
to give a tender lustre to these days of capricious 
and tremulous joy. He also realized that the 
careless irresponsibility of youth was already a 
thing of the past. There was even a sense of en- 
largement in the idea of going forth to prove him- 
self among those who had already labored in the 
heat of the day. If Alexandra could be persuaded 
to share his life with him, what treasures might it 
not yield? Otherwise it mattered not what his 
task might be. He only asked, if she were far 
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away, tliat his work might be such as to render 
him dead to all beauty and charm ; indeed, with- 
out her there could be neither. 

With these thoughts drifting through his mind 
he started off one afternoon in the early days of 
June for a long walk in the country, finding in 
things less supernal than fragrant fields and blos- 
som-laden boughs little that was congruous with 
the mood he was in. Thus swinging along, keep- 
ing step to the eternal harmonies of nature, he 
descended at last from the hills, and soon after 
made his way to Miss Atheam's door, with the 
question upon which his happiness depended ready 
to leap from his lips. 

Informed that Alexandra was not at home, 
he said to the maid, " Then I '11 wait ; " and enter- 
ing the dimly lighted parlor, first laying upon 
the table the bunch of wild flowers he had gath- 
ered, he sat down to coimt the moments until she 
should return ; but he soon lapsed into a revery, 
from which he was aroused only by the light step 
of the young woman herself. She was about to 
pass the door unmindful of his presence, when 
he called, " Alexandra ! " 

"Ah, is that you, Mr. Talcott?" and for a 
moment Alexandra stood at the threshold glim- 
mering in the light and dark of evening like a tall, 
willowy flower by the river's edge, bending slowly 
forward as if being drawn by an invisible hand 
into the stream. " But why are you all alone in 
the gloaming ? " she asked. 
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" I 've not been alone ; you were with me," and 
reaching out for her hand, " Come, sit beside me," 
he said, " I want to talk with you very seriously." 

^' Oh," exclaimed Alexandra, taken unawares, 
" you forget ; serious talk is not for us. Badinage 
is our resource." 

" You forget," said the young man with voice 
that caused Alexandra to tremble, ^^ On ne badine 
pas avec I'amour." 

Gasping for breath, " Since when," she asked, 
" did he become so terrible ? If he really is so, 
I '11 have nothing whatever to do with him." 

" He must be spoken to at once, my darling." 

Alexandra's face flushed ; she hesitated. " In- 
deed, I 'm afraid of him," she murmured, with faint 
voice. 

" Oh, my love, smile upon him, I pray." 

And then with his conquering eyes upon her 
blushing face, he saw the look that goes from the 
depths of one soul to another. A thrill of ecstasy 
ran through his frame. 

" Ah, I see, you know him better than you 're 
willing to confess. Say you love me, Alexandra." 

And with soft surrender, Alexandra breathed 
low, " I love you, now and forever." 

" But why," asked George after the first trans- 
port of victory, "did you treat me so — so coldly?" 

" Because I cared for you, George," was the 
tremulous answer. 

"Cared for me! Can't you think of another 
word?" 
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"I must get used to it," she said, tears and 
laughter striving in her eyes. " When you speak 
it, it sounds sweet and most natural." 

" Very well, my love, I 'm nothing loath," and, 
kissing her eyehds, " You shall hear it always." 

Sousing herself and glancing shyly at her lover, 
" Keally," said Alexandra, with an attempt at 
mirth, " I thought to escape this situation." 

" Then you did n't count upon me." 

" On the contrary, I thought you might prove 
fickle." 

" You don't know me. I 'm as true as the pole 
star." 

"Very well, we shall see," she laughed with 
the sovereign gayety of youth. 

" It 's almost too dark to see anything," re- 
marked Miss Atheam softly, as she entered the 
room, not a little surprised to find it had its 
guests. 

" Ah," said George, rising and coming towards 
her, " won't you congratulate me. Miss Athearn ? 
I 've at last won this charming, baffling, perplex- 
ing Alexandra. She has promised to be mine." 

" Not exactly," said the young woman hesitat- 
ingly. "I told him, dear aunt, I loved him. Does 
that mean I must marry him too ? " 

" Certainly, and very soon," broke in George. 
" Now, you know you 've always been a good friend 
of mine. Miss Atheam. Do say yes," pleaded the 
impatient lover. 

" You must give me time to consider ; " and as 
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she said this, in Miss Atheam's voice there was 
something very like the tears of one forsaken. 



CHAPTER XXV 

That so good a student as Alexandra should 
have left unprotected the avenues of the heart 
caused surprise. There were those, too, among her 
friends who instinctively had associated her future 
with an older man than Talcott, — with a person 
of some state and consequence. But whatever 
others might think, now that her doubts were all 
smoothed out, she herself was surprised that even 
in thought she should have denied the heart's 
desire. Besides, when warned that the wise man 
trembles at the perils of a bliss, thrusting aside all 
such anaemic ideas, she felicitated herself upon 
being foolish, and was willing, in good faith, to 
drink from her cup of sweet expectancy. 

Meeting Alexandra, for the first time since her 
engagement, one Thursday evening at Miss Ath- 
eam's, " And so," said Professor Drummond, with 
genial smile, " your interest in psychology was not 
wholly impersonal. I congratulate you upon your 
chance to make more intimate discoveries, and 
further along, when experience has instructed the 
scholar, will she not enlighten the teacher?" 

" I appreciate too much the sacredness of crowned 
heads," was her subtle reply. 

" Very well," said the Professor, a twinkle show- 
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ing in his canny Scotch eyes, " there 's one thing, 
however, I should like you to remember, — that 
psychology and physiology go hand in hand. After 
an excellent dinner there 's a loving kindness that 
works for the good of the world. We have an 
old saying (it isn't all true of course), 'Kissing 
don't last, cooking do.' " And with the local tend- 
ency to convert a conversation into a lecture, he 
continued, " I fear the American housekeeper cares 
too much for aesthetic effects, too little for homely 
comfort, and that she herself is not on good enough 
terms with nature. After all, happiness, I believe, 
comes oftener from conformity to nature's laws 
than even from virtue itself. But whatever you 
do, my young friend, don't hold yourself superior 
to the commonplace," and as he said this the mirth 
in his eyes waned to a look of kindly solicitude ; 
then glancing up at the bookshelves (like his con- 
freres, having always an eye to the welfare of his 
own department), he said, " If it should so happen 
you ever become encmhbered with riches, I hope 
you'll not forget my laboratory. You're under 
obligations to it, and if you yourself had not so soon 
undertaken a certain line of investigation, I most 
assuredly would have set my students to work on 
the problem which caused you to seek professional 
advice." 

" I '11 certainly remember. All I ask is that you 
put on your shelves an efficacious love-philtre ; per- 
haps you'd commend a good rich broth. At any 
rate my bequest must be called ' the permanent 
love-elixir fimd,' " said Alexandra gayly. 
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"Ah, here comes Quirk," exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, showing a hmnorous twitching of the cor- 
ners of his mouth. " As usual he 's laden, I pre- 
siune, with specimens from the debris of every 
social institution. You complained, Alexandra, of 
the severities of science at my hands ; from his, my 
child, you '11 get no comfort at all." And with this 
he turned away. 

" I 've been waiting for the opportunity," said 
Professor Quirk (the tireless student of primitive 
man) in a melancholy tone of voice, " to offer, 
according to usage, my congratulations." 

" But why in so dubious a tone, Professor ? '* 
asked the young woman. 

"I don't mean to insinuate any doubts as to 
your felicity," he said ; " but marriage, you know, 
has n't altogether justified itself, though for that 
matter I don't know of any human institution 
that has. In its ideal form it seems to demand 
more than human nature can give." 

"Then human nature must be taught to be 
more generous," replied Alexandra, with light- 
hearted imperiousness. 

" Oh, you don't know anything about the old 
brute that 's in man, — though to the penetrating 
eye the disguise is thin enough. Eomantic love, 
as you conceive it, my dear young lady," said the 
confirmed bachelor with growing sadness, "is of 
such recent origin, it 's without the accumulative 
force of experience; it lacks the vitality of an 
instinct. I believe if sentimentalists — those 
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beguilers of men — had never made such a pother 
about it we might have gone on comfortably with- 
out its inconvenient disturbances. But then," he 
added, as if defrauded out of a right, " I suppose 
the drawing-room is no place to unfold the grave 
and bitter truths known to the investigator." 

" Oh, George," exclaimed Alexandra, looking at 
him with tantalizing seriousness, as he drew near, 
" Professor Quirk says the institution is a failure 
and that what we profess is without the accumu- 
lated force of experience." 

Not catching the drift of her remarks, " Surely," 
said the yoimg man, " he would n't have us wid- 
owed or divorced, would he ? But never mind," 
he added, fixing the eyes of love upon the warm 
world-angel by his side, " he don't know what he 's 
talking about ; " and he eagerly bore her away, for 
the least suggestion of losing his hard-won con- 
quest caused a spasm of alarm, produced an instant 
desire to erect fortifications about her. Indeed, so 
completely was he subdued by the harmonies she 
awakened that later, seeing her crowned with the 
rewards of scholarly ambition, he felt that fate 
had willed him to perpetual fealty to her and the 
noble aims for which she stood. Moreover, during 
those resplendent blue-canopied days of summer, 
when the leaves shimmered in the golden sunlight 
and the blooming earth seemingly was made but 
for the yoimg, George and Alexandra, prone to 
indulge in some divine excess, would right will- 
ingly have journeyed away from " the studious 
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cloister pale " onward to the groves of Paradise — 
onward to Laketown. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

His Alma Mater liaving put her seal of appro- 
bation upon him, George, glad to be free from 
her mild but exacting rule, hastened forth to make 
arrangements for his marriage, worthy, he thought, 
to be celebrated in the language of the great bri- 
dal song, whose words of high state rang in his 
ears ; while a smile played about his lips as he an- 
ticipated the answer, when he should ask : — 

" Tell mei ye merchant daughters, did ye see 
So fair a creature in your town before ? 
So sweet, so lovely and so mild as she ? " 

And then the poem made him think of the dear 
Professor whose life was a fine art, and whose 
word concerning poetry, lightly apprehended at 
the moment of unawakened insight, now seemed 
so full of subtle meaning. 

At first George was dazed by the different in- 
terests he found in his home. It was not that he 
was so much of a scholar himself ; but that he had 
lived for some time in an atmosphere where busi- 
ness, in its more depressing details, and the crude 
primal love of possession were almost unknown. 
In his state of mind, sensitive to the world of 
beauty which love had taught him to regard as the 
natural medium of growth, he was alarmed at 
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every step by the glaring insistence of materialism. 
At times indeed it seemed to him that if life had 
to be met on these terms, it were better, in spite 
of his desire for freedom, to go back to a more 
fastidious, though circimiscribed existence. But 
this discontent was short-lived ; realities having 
always a way of winning toleration if not. accep- 
tance. Besides, the young man could not help 
being shamed out of his indifference to their con- 
cerns, by the eager interest his parents showed in 
all that related to his happiness. Indeed Mr. Tal- 
cott senior seemed to glory in the splendor with 
which, notwithstanding business troubles, he was 
yet able to gild his son's and Alexandra's home. 

He once intimated, it is true, that it might have 
been better had Alexandra possessed a fortune of 
her own; but when he caught George's look of 
astonishment that anything more could be asked 
of her, he gratefully accepted the conditions as 
they were. In reality, like many another pilgrim, 
the further he journeyed, the more he was con- 
scious — when he permitted himself to think of 
these things at all — that the greatest happiness 
he had ever known had come from sources over 
which money had had no control ; and yet in daily 
life no one was more eager than he to add to his 
Croesus-like store. 

Though enveloped in the soft and almost imper- 
vious atmosphere of his own happiness, there never- 
theless came over the younger man a sense of the 
imsteady and feverish state of excitement in which 
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his father lived. How far it was due to the per- 
petual lashing of the fire-whip of business he was 
unable to decide. At any rate it was painful to 
see, but the felicities of his own inner Ufe deadened 
for the time excessive apprehension. 

In return for his lavish expenditure, Mr. Talcott 
exacted but one promise from George, and that 
was to make his honeymoon short. " I want you 
near me, my son," he said plaintively. " Besides, 
I don't see why two young people can't be as happy 
in Laketown as anywhere else." 

Furthermore, to facilitate matters, his mother 
volimteered in his absence to finish furnishing his 
house. " And as for expense, it is just as well to 
be a little prudent, my dear," she said. " I fear 
money is not so plentiful as your father would 
have you and the rest of the world believe." 

It was a tragic moment. In the need for eco- 
nomy George lightly acquiesced ; but his mother's 
taste bore heavily upon him, and at the moment 
he beheld, in his mind's eye, with agonized shrink- 
ing, the collection of household atrocities which, 
with sobered judgment, had been relegated to the 
upper floors, and even there rested oppressively 
upon the spirit. That he should have succeeded 
in refusing the proffered aid without wounding his 
doting mother's sensibilities pointed to yet greater 
successes in wider fields of control. 

As the time drew near it was Miss Atheam 
who, while leaning heavily upon the prop of social 
truisms, — the duty of a man to found a home and 
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of a woman to keep it, — showed plainly enough the 
misgivings of one about to yield her treasure to 
the keeping of another ; the dread lest, after all, 
her richly dowered child might have her happiness 
spoiled by the charming, forceful young man so 
earnestly bent upon taking her away, and her mind 
harked back to Marshall as perhaps the safer 
guardian of the two. With this thought present, 
while she and Alexandra were sitting together in 
the mellow old library one afternoon — the young 
woman engaged in embroidering linen for the 
house beautiful she was soon to make — a package 
was handed her. 

^^ Another wedding present," she exclaimed, and 
a moment later held up to the light an exquisite 
gem, with the figures of Cupid and Psyche en- 
graved upon it. " Could anything be more artis- 
tic ? It is just the kind of present Mr. Marshall 
would naturally send ; " and then as she laid the 
gem carefully in its case she added reflectively, 
" Poor Psyche had her trials, yet she triumphed 
in the end." 



CHAPTER XXVn 

Theib lot was cast, and at their own threshold 
George and Alexandra stood tremulous with joy. 
The solid stone house they called home had ample 
space and sunlight, the former needing to be filled, 
the latter to be subdued ; but the occupants were 
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slow to settle down to practical affairs. They 
were sufficient unto themselves ; what one said the 
other echoed, what one thought the other divined. 
Each joyful day had its happy to-morrow, and all 
the world was etherealized by the wandlike touch 
of summer beauty. 

George contrived to spend a few hours each day 
at the office, but somehow he did not get a very 
firm grip upon the business ; perhaps his mind was 
not intently fixed upon it. When it came to a 
legal point he felt more at home ; but for the de- 
tails of buying, selling, and manipulating stock, he 
showed no great aptitude. He hoped soon to give 
his time to his profession ; in the meanwhile, though 
he failed to see that he was of any special use, he 
did his father's bidding, particularly as Alexandra 
urged him to acquiescent ways. It was evident 
that Mr. Talcott senior's cares were resting heavily 
upon him, and many were the weary hours after 
the others had gone away that he remained at his 
desk, with the result of sleepless nights and irri- 
table days. His children, however, soon learned 
that pity was not what he wanted, and that any 
allusion to business troubles produced a state of 
forced hilarity. There was also a more sponta- 
neous kind of jollity to which he was prone ; for, 
thanks to the young monk, the inventor, who, 
though he knew not chemistry, had faith in the 
mystic power of moon and atmosphere to elaborate 
sour grape juice into sparkling champagne, the 
too-heavy-laden Talcott was able to drown the con- 
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tentions that swarmed about him in amber lakes 
of " Pommery Sec." On one occasion when his 
thick tongue and flushed face showed that care was 
lost in confusion, Alexandra, happening to look 
across the sumptuous dinner table, caught Per- 
cival's lamenting eye ; her heart was moved to pity, 
and in truth he deserved it, for during these days 
the sensitive lad somehow unceasingly irritated his 
father. In the past his absence of practical ability 
had been condoned, but Mr. Talcott, now that 
every current in his life centred in the strife of 
business, believed that one who showed no promise 
of success " on 'change " was mere social surplus- 
age ; that such a one had better never been bom. 
For all that Percival was far from being dull, and 
Alexandra felt sure that some day he would find a 
success of his own in other fields than where men 
battle with the greed of wild animals for material 
wealth. Her understanding of him at this season 
of depression renewed the old bond of sympathy 
which had made him so docile a pupil, so appre- 
ciative a student of her slightest charm, which had 
even awakened the first unsullied worship of a 
young and ardent soul. 

The conception of life which had led to Perci- 
val's depreciation had commenced to take hold of 
Alexandra herself. When the great strike came, 
with the threats of discontented and unreasoning 
men, followed by the suspension of traffic, which 
in itself gave a sense of void, of detachment of all 
interests, of poverty, and dissolution more dread- 
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ful than anything she had conceived of, — then 
there was the anxiety for the personal safety of 
those she loved, the fear of social night ; and later, 
when the spirit of resistance was broken, she was 
made wretched by the sad spectacle of men tramp- 
ing about with spades on their shoulders looking 
for the work that was no longer to be had. 

Thus by degrees the hideous depravity and pau- 
perism of the magnificent city, with appalling in- 
sistence, made itself felt, — that fateful pauperism 
which, like a thief in the night, had stolen upon 
the young community so lusty and strong. Alto- 
gether at this time there was a sad intrusion of 
undreamed-of misery into the lives of the young 
people; sobering somewhat the sense of perfect 
happiness they found in each other. 

During this season of trial George's mother was 
dry-eyed and haggard. She had never quite been 
able to reconcile speculation in one of the prime 
necessities of life with the austere Presbyterian 
sense of duty ; but since the days of small begin- 
nings she had known little of the actual state of 
her husband's business. He had prospered exceed- 
ingly. Of that she was sure. By what means, 
however, she was ignorant ; for evidently his trans- 
actions had grown too bulky to be dragged from 
the office to the home. They had become alto- 
gether an outside thing, apart from their domestic 
life ; even apart from their moral strivings. 

It seemed as if business on a large scale — con- 
ducted through others — was a different thing from 
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a man's personal transactions. In the one ease he 
could afiford to be conscientious ; in the other con- 
science apparently was powerless to check human 
rapacity. It was weU enough in weighing a pound, 
not to put in the thumb ; but making a comer in 
wheat involving millions of dollars was looked upon 
as a legitimate game of wits, — getting ahead of a 
rival in a world where morality had hardly got 
beyond self-protecting expediency, — prudential 
equity. 

Mr. Talcott senior was no more tainted with 
the spirit of selfishness than others engaged in the 
hazards of mercantile war ; a war which it is said 
stimulates ferocity without encouraging the com- 
pensating virtue of chivalry. It only happened 
that Alexandra saw in him what was veiled in 
others. 

One evening, instead of going back to his office 
as had been his custom of late, Mr. Talcott con- 
sented to sit for a while by the fireside with his 
family. At the moment his wife was reading the 
paper. Suddenly she exclaimed, " Bless me, Mr. 
Granham is dead. Did you know it ? " she asked, 
speaking to her husband. 

"He's dead, is he? Apoplexy, I suppose," 
said Talcott, his shrewd deep-set eyes gleaming 
with grim satisfaction. " I thought he could n't 
stand it much longer. We 've been crowding him 
close — ought to have come to terms long ago — 
he 's given us more bother than all the rest put to- 
gether ; " and after a moment's pause, he added, " I 
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reckon now we can buy his paper for forty cents 
on the dollar." 

With this pleasing reflection Mr. Talcott rose 
from his chair, stirred the fire and stood with his 
back exposed to its genial rays, the very picture of 
a self-satisfied, prosperous merchant. Finally, 
after becoming penetrated by the warmth, and ex- 
hilarated by the thought of a thomless path to 
greater wealth, his brow grew clouded again. Evi- 
dently in spite of favoring winds there were dan- 
gers ahead. Glancing towards his wife, " I must 
go now," he said, with abrupt decision. " I have 
promised to meet Ashmole at nine o'clock." 

When he left, silence fell upon the room, Mrs. 
Talcott laid down the paper, and her eyes strayed 
in a comfortless way to the costly furnishings, — 
the belated trimnphs over the earlier self-denial ; 
her slippered foot meanwhile moved uneasily over 
the rug as if measuring the depth of the luxurious 
pile as a preliminary to the estimate of its value. 

Almost simultaneously George and Alexandra 
rose to go, Percival and Mary following them into 
the hall. Helping her brother on with his over- 
coat, Mary got for her pains a toss in the air, and 
the perilous ecstasy of sitting for a moment on his 
broad, athletic shoulder. 

Once outside, drawing Alexandra's hand close 
within his arm, " What do you say," asked George, 
" to giving up that crush at the Tauntons' ? We 
won't be missed in such a crowd, and might as well 
enjoy ourselves at home." 
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" Very well," said Alexandra, though not with- 
out scruples of conscience. " Don't you know, this 
is the third entertainment we 've sneaked out of 
this week," she said, looking up into her husband's 
face with smiling protest. A few minutes later, 
however, when they had roUed the table close to 
the fire and surrounded themselves with books and 
periodicals, — the number showing a greater zeal 
for learning than a proper estimate of their powers 
to assimilate it, — they congratulated each other 
upon their choice. 

"What could be better than this?" asked 
George, leaning over from the depths of his com- 
fortable armchair and kissing Alexandra's hand. 

" Nothing," was the reply. 

" Did you think, Alexandra, we were going to 
be so happy ? " 

" No, I did n't believe it possible." 

" Then," said George triumphantly, " I must 
claim superior imagination. I foresaw it all." 

" Yes ; men do seem to have a greater capacity 
than women for anticipating happiness ; but I don't 
believe they appreciate it more when it comes, or 
regret it so much when it 's lost." 

" When it 's lost ! " he repeated. " Who 's going 
to bother himself with such an idea ? " And after 
a while happening to allude to his father, Alex- 
andra was tempted to say, — 

" Now that we are so happy, don't you think, my 
dear, we might do something to help him? His 
business troubles are making him positively in- 
human." 
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" Yes, I know it ; but what can I do ? So far 
my initiation into his affairs has been a process of 
blindfolding. The business world is a Serbonian 
bog to me. I have not yet got down to the secrets 
of the firm. He and Ashmole keep them pretty 
much to themselves." 

" But if you were to show more zeal — not stand 
aloof with your hands in your pockets looking so 
superior — I can see you now," she said, with a 
half smile of approval — " I 'm sure you 'd win 
their confidence, and I 'm certain with your talent 
you could make money for them without commit- 
ting murder." 

" Don't put it just that way," exclaimed George. 
" You must make allowances. ' Granham, I assure 
you, was anything but a lamb. He would have cut 
their throats if he had had the chance." 

" Oh, it 's horrible." 

"Perhaps it is; but, after all, competition is 
one form of the struggle for existence. It may 
not be perfect, but I suppose it 's necessary." 

" But wealth is n't everything ; man is of some 
consequence, too. At any rate, since your father 
is worried about money, I 've thought we might go 
without some luxuries." 

" I spoke to him about that, but he said if he 
went under, though he did n't expect to, it would 
be for so large an amount, a few thousand more or 
less would n't signify." 

" All the same, I suppose we ought not to allow 
ideas of honor to slip away from us." 
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" I dare say you 're right." 

" There 's another thing I want to speak of. If 
you don't mind I should like to go in for some 
kind of charity." 

" In these matters do as you please," he answered. 
" But those sweet eyes of yours, my darling, must 
not be looking out for all mortality's miseries. Be- 
yond these walls the world may be out of joint. 
It doubtless is. Still I do not want you, Alexan- 
dra, to take upon yourself the task of setting it 
right." 

^^ But we must do our share ; and since I have 
had better training than most women," Alexandra 
added, " perhaps I 'm better fitted to do good work." 

" I 've no doubt of that, but I don't mean to 
let the public have very much of my wife, I can 
tell you. She 's for * home consumption.' When 
I come in I want to find her here. Else what 
should I come for ? Philanthropy is all very weU, 
but one has to draw the line somewhere." 

" Oh, don't look so serious. I 've taken my stand 
by the hearth, and don't mean to desert it. Be- 
sides, if I did n't do well there, I should n't be fit 
to work elsewhere." 

"All I ask," said George, "is that you make 
your home a perfect setting for yourself. I think, 
Alix, we 'd best make ready ; for, horrible bore 
that it is, I fancy we shall soon have to bring the 
world in here — do some entertaining, you know." 

" I suppose so ; but you shan't be bored, and 
after a while I suppose we shall find our ' affinities/ 
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You haven't told me," said Alexandra, looking 
about her, "how you like this room. Since it 's yours 
I 'm anxious to make it a picture to the eye — a 
balm to the spirit — an inspiration to the mind. 
How is that for an ideal ? " and the young woman 
laughed aloud at her phantasy ; " but truly," she 
added, surveying the room, " there 's much to com- 
mend. These chairs are well carved ; that table is 
solid, and large enough for two. While you are 
writing I shall sit beside you as still as a mouse." 

" As still as a mouse ? " exclaimed George, re- 
peating, as was his wont, the phrase which last 
caught his ear. "You'd best say as still as — 
Pallas Athena ; but that 's too cold. At any rate, 
the comparison with a mouse doesn't suit my Alex- 
andra." 

She inclined her head in recognition of the com- 
pliment and continued, " Now I 'm going to have 
some stained glass in that window," pointing to 
the further end of the room. " As for the rest, I 
don't know just how to show appreciation of our 
own time and country," she said interrogatively, 
" After all, have we nothing we can claim as dis- 
tinctly our own, or is it America's task to mingle 
the taste and ideals of other people ? " 

" I, at any rate, shall have something by Marvel. 
Your portrait," said George. 

" Not for the world. I can't have the frailties 
of my nature aU fathomed." And after a pause, 
" If you 've not noticed it, George, there 's one 
thing of which I 'm proud : it 's the tone of this 
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room. I've been trying to make use of that 
* honorable artifice ' employed by painters and 
writers to create a peculiar atmosphere ; to my mind 
it has the kind of beauty which sustains the spirit. 
There 's no crude surfeit of things ; yet I don't 
think it austere. Do you ? " 

" It is as you say." 

"And there's that Grreek statue. Every line 
shows the touch of the true artist. I have a 
theory if men will make a hurly-burly of the out- 
side world, we women should make of our homes 
a refuge from the hostile forces of life ; that we 
should enshrine some object of beauty which shall 
be ' grief's cure ; vexation's antidote.' " 

" You are enshrined," said George. " It 's 
your province to do all that. Don't imagine that 
a bit ' of bronze can work upon the spirit of man 
like loveliness such as yours ; but you are stealing 
Olde's thunder. That 's a favorite quotation of 
his." 

" Of course, I got it from him ; but how radiant 
he would be if he knew that here, where he believes 
modem life shows at its worst, those words are re- 
peated." 

" I see him now," exclaimed George, and a smile 
trembled on his lips, " standing in apostolic attitude, 
holding up the three fingers of benediction, and I 
hear him say, ' Kneel, my daughter, and receive 
the academic blessing.' " 

" Ah," said Alexandra. " How I should like to 
see them all. Still, they 're often with me. When 
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it 's a question of dress and froKe, Helen is here ; 
when it 's one of gracious usage, my aunt." 

" And pray, where am I ? " asked George. 

" You are always here," and smiling, Alexandra 
placed her hand upon her heart. " Thank Heaven, 
when it 's a question of your whereabouts, there 's 
no Manichean opposition of spirit and flesh." 

" How is it you remember so well those scho- 
lastic phrases ? " 

" I suppose," and at the thought of the hackneyed 
theory, an elusive smile stole over her face, " it 's be- 
cause my mind is only receptive. It is, you know, 
the province of the male to create." 

" You are making fun of me, madame. I shall 
punish you for this," said George, with a twinkle 
in his eye, and holding her hand with pressure 
sweet and serious. " You can't slip away from me 
now as of old when danger was near." 

Somehow the memory of this evening lingered 
with the young people, and later it came back to 
them with sad thought. It was one of those occar 
sions in the lives of two beings, when sympathy is 
so perfect that each seems to absorb the conscious- 
ness of the other, and in thought and feeling they 
are one. The world had not yet broken in to 
divide their interests or obscure the clear and lov- 
ing look which each had into the soul of the other. 

It counted for much that George and Alexandra 
for some years had had similar experiences. Their 
college life spent amid the same surroundings, 
their acquaintance with the same people gave a 
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rich background of mutual reminiscence, price- 
less in itself ; yet more valuable still as furnishing 
an added link in the chain of association so potent 
in binding together. Without this the past of 
each might have been an unknown country ; not 
always capable of furnishing pleasant surprises, 
but rather alien allegiances such as diminish the 
chance of complete sympathy; giving at times 
almost the sense that one's mate is a fugitive 
from another zone, liable to hark back to remote 
suggestions; irreconcilable, perhaps even antago- 
nistic to one's own motives. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

In the course of time George began to per- 
ceive the true significance of business ; to realize 
that it furnished an outlet for the imagination as 
well as for energy. In consequence of this dis- 
covery he was gaining a profound respect for the 
men who had made large fortunes, a quickened 
sense of the vast power lodged with them for good 
or evil. To become a money king in these days, 
»when sovereignty of any other kind counts for 
little in the world's estimate, seemed to him an 
ambition worth cultivating. It was not the mere 
having of money; but rather the idea of leader- 
ship, control, and the unfettered flights of sover- 
eign independence that filled his mind. With 
his eyes fixed upon the wide circlings of enterprise, 
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he failed however to grasp with positive faith the 
fact that the men about him who were richest were 
chained closest to their business, and but for ex- 
citement, such as gamblers know, were a wretched, 
sleepless lot of beings. But then the times were 
exceptional, and the fury of their pace, he might 
have inferred, was due to that. But blind as he 
was to the ultimate perils of the life into which 
he was drifting, he was forced to observe that his 
own father was breaking under the weight of care. 
It was with the hope of lightening his burden that 
he gave himself more completely to business. 

Mr. Talcott also kept himself well up to his 
task, but finally, when impending catastrophe 
seemed averted, the assurance instead of rein- 
forcing his energies only served to relax them, and 
one day he was brought home unconscious. The 
worst was not realized, but rest and travel were 
prescribed ; he was loath, however, to add to the 
army of broken-down Americans which appro- 
priates Europe as an infirmary, — not from any 
regard for the people of the land, the unprincipled 
rivals, and employers of " pauper labor," but be- 
cause he was in no frame of mind to enjoy strange 
ways and places. 

Therefore, like others of his contemporaries, 
denied business, Mr. Talcott was without the re- 
sources or the stoicism of culture which, after the 
fret and fever of life, yield a store of solace. He 
had passed his youth in the country, and now, 
as he often sat listlessly £or hours at a time, some 
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casual remark would show that his mind at least 
was roaming the fertile fields of his native State, 
whose herds and increase of all kinds suggested 
the affluent days of Job before his afflictions ; the 
recollections of those green fields having for the 
stricken man all the pathos of a Paradise that 
was lost. 

There was no denying it. Mr. Talcott belonged 
to a militant race. His ancestors had fought on 
the side of the King before coming to Virginia. 
They had fought the Indians there, the French 
and Indians, then the English, and then the red 
men, following these through the wilderness with 
resentful and relentless purpose. They had also 
eagerly crossed swords with the Mexicans, — one 
of them making the desperate defence of the 
Alamo, — and in the civil war they had at last 
fought against each other. To carry a gim on the 
shoulder was for them as natural as for men else- 
where to carry canes in their hands, and now if it 
had been possible the invalid would have liked to 
have a shot at his depressing malady. 

It was not surprising that Mr. Talcott, with 
courage for enterprise of all kinds, had eagerly 
sought in the new city adventure, as well as one 
of those fortunes which at the flood-tide of pro- 
sperity had literally claimed an owner. Broken as 
he was, he could not deny its promises had been 
kept, to the purse at least : to the spirit of the 
man it might have seemed otherwise, for once when 
alone with Alexandra, shaking the folds out of his 
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large silk liandkerchief and wiping the cold sweat 
from his forehead, he said, — 

^^ If I am spared, I will spend the remainder of 
my days in the way I began them. I believe a 
walk over the hills with a gun on my shoulder 
would even now start the blood," and he held up 
his white, nerveless hands, looking at them with 
moistened eyes, telling of feebleness of body and 
will. Then he remained silent, apparently pon- 
dering with ill-concealed dismay the sad truth that 
he had paid a usurer's price for that which any 
strong foeman could boast of having as well as he, 
— a house, food, and clothing, — not lacking what 
he now so deplored, the lost glory of sound health. 
Alexandra, who also had a dim memory of an 
early free and careless life, of lush meadows, of a 
hotter sun and taller trees than any she had seen 
for many years, tried to banish the torturing regret 
and to reconcile her father-in-law to the thought 
of going abroad; believing, with Mr. Marshall, 
that broken-down Americans had better quarrel 
over excessive charges for bougie — the one hotel 
imposition, he maintained, having power to arouse 
his submissive countrymen — than to fret at home, 
when the doors of office were closed upon them. 

" I '11 consent, if you '11 go too," said Mr. Tal- 
cott, who, like his wife, found himself daily leaning 
more and more upon the young woman in whose 
flourishing presence even his dismal health seemed 
to better. 

" Oh, you know I can't leave George," was her 
response. 
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'^I suppose you are right. Gud, what a fine 
man of business he is getting to be," exclaimed the 
invalid, his dull eyes snapping with involimtary 
satisfaction. " He 's got the grit, I tell you, and 
before you know it he 'U be a multi-millionaire, if 
I 'm not mistaken." 

" But when you are able to manage your affairs 
he '11 begin the practice of law," said Alexandra, 
with questioning look. 

" The very thought of business makes me dizzy," 
and Mr. Talcott threw his head back and shut his 
eyes. " There now," he said, " I see 'em. Balls 
of fire floating in the air. Ugh, the horrors are 
coming," he whined. " Just give me a drop of 
whiskey." 

But instead of the fiery assuager she adminis- 
tered the solace of soothing words and touch, 
stroking the pale forehead till sleep came. It 
lasted but a moment. Then with deep-drawn sigh 
Mr. Talcott exclaimed, — 

" There now, what can you expect of a man who 
has n't had a sound night's sleep for months. This 
thing they call nervousness is nothing but the 
devil, I tell you, my child ; it 's the devil, horns 
and hoofs." 

" Never mind," said Alexandra, with calming 
intent. "You can sleep now as much as you 
please. Your business is in safe hands. George is 
daily becoming more interested ; indeed, I scarcely 
see anything of him, and while you are away I 
suppose he 'U spend yet more time at the office." 
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" My being here or there makes no difference. 
It 's all up with me," said the stricken man pee- 
vishly, " All the same it 's cruel taking a man 
from his work ; it 's like tearing the heart out of 
him. Nothing else is as good as it seems, only 
health, and somehow when I 'm away from the office 
I feel as if I ought to apologize for myself. At 
any rate, when I get back to America, if I ever do, 
I reckon I can plant a few trees and hoe a garden 
patch. That 's about all a waste rag like me is 
fit for. You would hardly believe, Alexandra," 
he said, fixing his dull gray eyes upon her and 
lowering his voice, "that I'd like to leave the 
earth a little more beautiful for having lived upon 
it — as a sort of interest, you know, on nature's 
investment. Now I never was one of those men 
who want to get something for nothing, though I 
may have been dead set on getting it for as little 
as I could. However, there's no use thinking 
about the past, and as for the future, well " — 

His despairing accent caused Alexandra to ex- 
claim, " Doctors can do anything for a man now- 
adays, father dear. It only takes time. Why, 
there was Mr. Goldsborough, a benefactor of the 
college, who had to be fed like a baby, and now 
he 's all right ; but he says the sight of the bank 
makes him so nervous his spinal column melts 
into a feather duster. How ridiculous ! " she 
added, her smile showing health's scorn of the 
unf elt wound. 

*' Pray don't talk about it," groaned Mr, TaU 
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cott, yielding to the suggestion of a new symptom. 
" I feel as if the great South American condor, 
with claws and wings, was scraping my back." 

The young comforter, recognizing that for the 
moment she had lost her cunning, leaned her fresh 
young face close to the one that was time-battered 
and filched of its ruddy hue. " Now, before 1 go, 
promise me," she said coaxingly, " that you will try 
to think of cheerful things." The only answer 
was a sardonic grin which intensified the horribly 
pinched and wan expression of Laketown's " great 
grain king." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Although Alexandra had been quick to appro- 
priate the local interests, she was more deliberate 
in choosing her friends, and since she herself was, 
as yet, without the strength of ascertained power, 
or the confidence of one convinced of having some- 
thing of value to give, she preferred those who had 
an eye for the best as well as the will to urge it 
along. But what surprised her most in her new 
surroundings was the willingness of the women to 
try conclusions with the universe; to "lay their 
hands upon the morning star," and, without pro- 
bation, to hurry the novel idea into the temple of 
accepted truths, their eagerness in this respect con- 
trasting strangely with the caution of her old 
scholarly friends, whose knowledge of exploded 
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theories and fraudulent panaceas was a safe de- 
fence against the merry fledgelings of discovery. 

Furthermore, it seemed remarkable that the 
civic pride which had been able to create palaces 
of beauty with the power to leave a haunting re- 
gret should rest content with a municipal edifice 
so impure, and that there should be lacking the 
energy necessary to cleanse to the heart's core the 
victims as weU as the haunts of filth and loathsome 
vice. Alexandra once saying something to this 
effect to George, he replied : — 

" This weight of corruption and misery you so 
deplore will doubtless be lifted when some one comes 
along wise enough to know just when and where 
to apply the force, but not until then. Still, since 
the world's' calamity is on your heart, take, my 
dear, what money you want and do what you can. 
It is diJficult, hovever, to see how to make good 
citizens out of our foreign stuff ; how to make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear." 

" Not even here ! " exclaimed Alexandra, the pro- 
verb, which seemed to have a local significance, 
betraying her into a laugh. 

" Not even here," replied George ; " but mind, 
I won't have any supercilious chaff on your part. 
With us you have cast in your lot, and, whether 
silken or not, we have one purse," and kissing his 
wife he went on out. 

A moment later, h'fting her eyes, Alexandra 
saw George, hat in hand, standing in the doorway. 
" I hate to leave you like this," he said regretfully, 
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" but there 's a meeting to-night I 'm obliged to 
attend." 

Drawing near, she laid her hand on his shoulder ; 
it slid down his arm and was clasped in his own. 
" Go," she said, " but come back soon, and when 
these hard times are over, in the evenings at least, 
do cast business to the winds. All that reading, 
and many other things we were going to do to- 
gether, are now the work of one," and lifting her 
tender, unresigned eyes to his, " If you go on sing- 
ing to the wide world," she added, with a smile, 
"it will not be worth my while 'to sing to the 
nest,' " and her eyelids dropped. 

" Oh, yes, my darling, it will," and as he said 
this George's eyes rested upon his wife with the 
proud look of the lover, — with the safe, sure, pos- 
sessing look of the husband. 

A few evenings later, when George had for 
guests two of his old college friends, the talk, to 
Alexandra's delight, penetrating the surface of 
casual interest, she was led to say, while they were 
all drinking their coffee in the library : — 

"I have got to-day a conception of the social 
machine. 1 've been down to Pauper Lane. Since 
you 're interested in municipal reform, what, pray, 
can be done with a slough like that ? " 

*' May I first ask," said Mr. Digby, " if ' slum- 
ming ' is with you, as with the vagrant philanthro- 
pist, an idle diversion?" Then fixing his steady 
gaze — for when he looked at any one at all it 
was with no fluctuating interest — upon the young 
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woman's face, even before her response he repented 
his derisive remark. 

" Heaven forefend," broke in Alexandra. " It 
is, I assure you, a sinister duty. To me the most 
painful ; for mine, I'm afraid, is a sinful soul that 
loves beauty only." 

"In the first place," said Digby, looking at 
Alexandra with an expression of awakening faith, 
"we must not despair, and we must root out 
vice and ignorance — not by a sentimental ukase, 
pronounced at charity meetings, but by personal 
endeavor. It is necessary to enter the lair and 
look the wild beast in the eye. We 've got the 
lepers. What we want — and it will not fail us — 
is an army of Father Damiens to care for them.'* 
As he said this the look on Digby's face showed 
the poetic fire that warmed his high sense of public 
duty. 

Alexandra's eyes spoke her deep sympathy with 
what he had said, and when she suggested that 
incompetency was the crushing hand on the poor, 
he caught her meaning. 

" Ah, I see ; you want industrial schools, labor 
exchanges, work tests for willing workers, com- 
pulsion for the idle, acquaintance with the poor 
by means of college settlements," said Digby, roll- 
ing off his tongue's end these items of philan- 
thropic hope with the facility of one entirely famil- 
iar with the subject. 

"Yes, you have divined my thoughts," said 
Alexandra, " or rather you have stated your own. 
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At any rate, before we can expect mucli good in 
the home our girls must be trained to the house- 
hold task." Catching the puzzled look on Digby's 
face, " I am interested in the practical, you see ; 
besides, 1 believe an automatic sort of decency 
might, in the course of time, be drilled into the 
masses, whether or no. As for their thinking 
wisely, we cannot expect it when people of our 
own class, with all their opportunities, have not 
been able to prevent the increase either of the 
vicious or the well-meaning incompetent." 

A faint smile played about Digby's lips as he 
looked admiringly at his beautiful hostess, whose 
notions of reform had a certain autocratic flavor 
not altogether unpleasant. " At any rate," he 
said, " if we can't furnish the best conditions for 
men, we can at least abolish those which are most 
favorable for bestiality. This aim can hardly be 
denounced as 'mawkish sentimentality.' More- 
over," he added, glancing about the room, so pleas- 
ing with its soft, rich colorings, " though I 'm not 
in favor of the hovel from which four-footed ani- 
mals assuredly would flee, I am in favor of the 
cultivated man's palace." After a moment's pause 
he abruptly continued, " I believe in the end we 
shall conquer the apostles of dirt and disease. In- 
deed, it appears as if the germ, the one complete 
social leveller which, with swift and fatal wing, flies 
between Pauper Lane and the Avenue, is the pre- 
destined regenerator. But, after all, we must look 
to our women of leisure to soothe the raging fever 
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of anarchy and misery. We do not sufficiendy 
take to heart the waste of talent among us. You, 
Mrs. Talcott," he added after a moment's reflec- 
tion, "are just the person to freshen enthusiasm, 
to enlist under your banner ardent new workers. 
If you will give me a place on your staff I will 
promise to labor very hard. In truth we need 
isaptains of every kind, and we need them every- 
where. I for one am sick of the theory that 
ninety-nine feeble-minded men are equal to one of 
first-class ability. By the way, Talcott," he said, 
turning to his host, " you know we want you to 
represent us in the legislature.* When can we run 
you for office ? " 

" I scarcely know," said George doubtfully, as 
he leaned over the fire and adjusted the logs. " At 
any rate, not at present. I can't leave the con- 
cern now ; but when the time does come, on gen- 
eral principles, I think I should like for once to 
have control of this city. I believe there 's a bril- 
liant future in municipal government for the men 
who will go in for it. Our cities are the weak 
points in our democratic practices. What we want 
is honest business administration." 

"Aren't you rather young for that?" asked 
Digby, eyeing his friend closely. " But then," he 
added encouragingly, " Pitt was prime minister at 
one and twenty, and I take it we aren't much 
behind our English cousins in either wit or matu- 
rity." 

Passing over Digby's remark, and speaking to 
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Talcott, " I 'm with you there," exclaimed Alli- 
son heartily, for by nature he was nothing of a 
trimmer, nor was he haunted by speculative fan- 
tasies, — his light hair, his bright blue eyes, and 
general look of health, bespeaking the active man 
of sanguine temperament. " We young men," he 
continued, " have got to take the party hack and 
the man of spoils to the edge of the earth and drop 
them into space. If honest men would only go 
into city politics we could easily get the upper 
hand of the rascals who rule there. I say, Digby, 
suppose we canvass the clubs and see what 's the 
sentiment." 

"There will be sentiment enough, I dare say," 
was the reply, " but to find men willing to work 
is another thing. The truth is, those who have 
the leisure are too indolent to help us. Besides, 
these faineants look upon reformers as crack- 
brained dyspeptics. They regard them very much 
as the Boman sybarites did a pack of Gaids, who 
occasionally swept down upon them, hurried them 
out of their hot baths or put a stop to their glut- 
tony. When I see a lot of dissipated men soaked 
in luxury, I get a glimmering understanding of 
the radical and the anarchist." 

" But on the whole you are buoyant," broke in 
Talcott, looking kindly into the face of his advo- 
cate. " We need an outright pessimist, you know, 
to cry the alarm." 

"Alas, I can see more causes for lamentation 
than Jeremiah himself. You have n't heard me of 
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late. Do you want to know why ? " he asked, cast- 
ing a grave sidewise glance at his friend. " It 's 
because in this atmosphere discontent slumbers. 
I lend myself to the beauty and serenity of my 
surroundings. The spirit of Lorenzo de Medici 
descends upon me. I have his large dreams, his 
sumptuous, fastidious conception of life. If one 
could utter his thoughts in the superb pose of 
Julian there," motioning his hand in the direc- 
tion of the famous statue, " they would carry con- 
viction, I am sure. You are altogether lucky, old 
fellow." At this George cast a covert glance at 
his wife. Then lifting his eyes to the shelves, 
Digby went on, " Your books, too, are excellent. 
Now it provokes me that people should ever decry 
a large mode of life ; and as for the refinements, it 
is worth remembering that the independence of 
the Spartans did not outlast that of the Athen- 
ians ; that little remains of the former, whereas 
every cultivated gentleman owes his debt of grati- 
tude to the latter," 

Well pleased that George's library should so 
have wrought upon the spirit of the man, — " Did 
I tell you," said Alexandra, " I purpose having a 
bindery of my own ? When you send us — myself 
and the young women I shall teach — an order, 
you may count upon good workmanship and always 
upon having a bookmark. The absence of these 
nowadays," she added gayly, " suggests the end of 
leisurely reading — the idea that a book must be 
taken at one gulp. Now, looking for the place is 
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like meeting a stranger. You have to rally your 
forces for a new beginning, and we all know it is 
the first step which costs." 

" It is indeed," said Digby regretfully, as he 
and Allison reluctantly rose to go. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Though the climate of Laketown seemed to 
demand a sante feroce^ this was the second winter 
Alexandra had braved it without injury to her 
robust health. And now in the early days of 
spring, when the birds were wandering back from 
their tropical homes, and the blossoms were burst- 
ing forth, she found sweet comfort in her child : 
the little bosom companion that awakened a new 
world of interest and an undreamed-of love, — that 
of the mother, compared with which some one had 
told her all other love is relatively insecure, not 
to be entirely trusted in the heat and strife of life. 
Why this should be so she wondered, since her 
affection for the child made her love its father 
all the more. 

Alexandra was very charming in the first bloom 
of motherhood. There was also a pervasive sweet- 
ness in the house itself, so hushed, yet not with 
the sinister silence which sickness and anxiety 
bring ; but rather there was the stillness of full, 
calm living. Her bedroom, too, with its rich suf- 
ficiency, its abundant flowers, and everywhere signs 
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of loving adaptation for the young Kfe, seemed 
the very centre of a joyous and hopeful existence. 
Indeed, the child, who bore her mother's image, 
made the accustomed chamber more friendly still ; 
and down in the heart of the city, amid the grime 
and noise, the faint perfume of the room would 
steal over George, refreshing the spirit with inti- 
mations of the sacredness of all that belonged to 
the comely order of the home ; the memory of it, 
like a stray snatch of music, fitting itself into a 
life very different from that whence it came. And 
then, too, the vision of his wife, so pale and beau- 
tif lU, would flit before him where eager men were 
contending for material prizes, which he, too, cov- 
eted, but with a feeling of disdain, as of one who 
already had gained the greater prize. The cruel 
world ; the cruel heart of man ; that they should 
ever concert together to quicken to luxuriant 
growth the one fatal germ of character, having in 
it possibilities of disaster; that in the air there 
should be bred a dull poison to blight and wither 
away in men and women poetic feeling ! The one 
difficult thing, however, to reckon is the greater 
or less facility with which the mind will yield to 
its environment, lend itself to the transformation 
of the mysterious and lovely into that which is 
commonplace and sordid. 

Even at this time George's daily actions fur- 
nished indications which to the dispassionate ob- 
server suggested half defined misgivings as to the 
eventual tendency of the years. At the moment 
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lie found himself too far enmeshed in business to 
withdraw, even in favor of politics, towards which 
as a duty to the State he had a leaning; but 
beneath the obvious and recognized reason there 
was a hidden call appealing to the personal ambi- 
tion of the man. Under these circumstances, 
young Talcott pursued his strenuous way, already 
ranked with those bom to lead, having the mark 
of the man of power in being able to discover the 
things fit to.be done and the force to initiate them. 

Owing to his dexterous management, the house 
of Talcott & Co. stood safe, like a ship at sea, 
well reefed, waiting for the first signs of good 
weather to unfurl the sails of commerce and send 
forth its emissaries on errands of enterprise. 

At this time, the head of the firm, if not far- 
ing well, at least — so wrote his wife — was less 
miserable than when at home, and, with resigned 
despair, had at last accustomed himself to assemble 
together the varied elements which constitute a 
good American breakfast. The outer world of 
splendor also was beginning to yield its contribu- 
tions of pleasure, augmented not a little by the 
sop it gave to national vanity in the comparison 
of ways and means detrimental to the ingenuity of 
the older community. 

Meantime bending her loving thoughts upon her 
child — the happy-bom, Alexandra was wholly in- 
tent that no harsh word or deed should offer evil 
suggestions for its dawning intelligence to feed 
upon. And though her heart was kept close by 
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the fireside, it made its sallies ; for being a mother 
involved with her no stifling of interests, rather 
the desire to bring into the home all gracious 
influences. 

Outside this haven, lean penury and the sad 
business of reform perplexed her still, also the dis- 
covery that her associates were by no means sus- 
ceptible to the contagion of enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Taylor, a large, serene-tempered woman, to whom 
Alexandra had been attracted from the first, seemed 
content to work with dogged determination, show- 
ing no great faith in the evanescent quality of 
evil; while George's mother, true to the predes- 
tinarian belief early instilled into her, had been 
content to relieve actual suffering, — meeting the 
evolutionist on his own ground, though she would 
have been loath td admit it, — convinced that those 
who had it in them to rise would so do, while it 
was useless to waste effort upon such as were not 
of the elect. Indeed, so great was her dislike of 
the vicious and filthy, she saw no reason, in the 
name of justice, why they should not be damned. 
The municipal reforms, about which there had been 
so much talk, we're more to her mind than the so- 
called redemption of the masses; especially the 
cleaning of the streets, and lifting the pall of sul- 
phur and soot which did such damage to her cur- 
tains and rugs. These were tangible evils which 
might be overcome. On the other hand, Alex- 
andra's "HoUy Trees," " Reading-Rooms," amuse- 
ments, and settlements, had all seemed to her but 
as glimmering lights. • 
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" But," Alexandra had contended during one of 
their discussions, " you will admit that our cooking- 
school is useful. Just think of the poor creatures 
drinking green tea when they might have a plate 
of good soup. No, I stand by my cooking-stove 
as the rock of salvation." 

If Mrs. Talcott represented the doubting Thomas, 
Mr. Digby at least was comforting. At any rate, 
he believed in that degree of advance which leads 
men to desist from rending one another, and makes 
the prosperous disrelish their plenty so long as 
their fellow beings lack comfort. 

In answer to some such confession, made one 
evening in Talcott's library, a clergyman by the 
name of Herbert, who happened to be present, 
spoke up. 

" How is it possible," asked the spiritual-looking 
young priest, " you can count so largely upon mate- 
rial comfort to lift the soul ? Everywhere you see 
people lacking nothing in that direction, and yet 
their hearts are as hard as the nether millstone, 
and all inroads to charity and purity of living are 
seemingly choked up by the rank growth of pam- 
pered appetites. It is the bread of life that must 
be given to the degraded — they must be brought 
into the fold of the church. I grant a share of 
physical well-being is helpful to virtue ; but the lives 
of the saints show that the soul may rise superior 
to the mischances of the body. Let there be spir- 
itual regeneration," he added, with fiery light in 
his eyes, "and the rest will take care of itself. 
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Besides, there is the selfishness of culture, — an 
individual aggrandizement, of value only when it 
is shared with the meanest dweller within the city 
limits." And as he said this his eyes swept into 
a contribution all the beauty and refinement of 
the room, finally resting upon Alexandra with no 
flash of personal approval whatsoever. 

The young woman was not accustomed to regard 
herself merely as the embodiment of a disagreeable 
system. Still, though she winced, she was large- 
natured enough to forgive the implied condem- 
nation. 

" After all," she said gently, " the Lord asked 
less than the modern reformer. He only required 
one to sell all and give to the poor ; whereas you 
would have me bring into this room the ignorant, 
the low, the malformed. You would have them 
handle my precious bronze, spoil the peace and 
order of my home. It cannot be ; like the young 
man in the Bible, I must turn away sorrowfully. 
But as for that other matter," she continued, " I 'm 
sure those you speak of, who rose superior to the 
mischances of the body, must have been saints 
already. They had conquered the enemy, and 
probably had enough to eat when they did it. 
With the people we are talking about, however, 
the soul has scarcely known itself. It needs to be 
coaxed along, as it were, by the flesh. A good 
dinner to-day, warm clothes to-morrow, a clean 
body, a clean house, and privacy in which it may 
learn the existence of a self sacred to something 
besides mere animal propensities." 
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George had listened so far to the conversation 
with that degree of attention which politeness 
required, but with no real zest, and at a con- 
venient moment he left Mr. Herbert and Alex- 
andra to follow their own line of thought. As he 
turned away it occured to him how completely 
Herbert " looked the Church, and she seemed the 
world," — that is, if one did not look into those 
dark eyes of hers, which in these days had a 
new and strange pathos. He began talking to 
Digby about the approaching election, the subject 
at the moment which lay nearest his heart. 

" Now that I 'm in for it," said George, "I don't 
like the idea of defeat. As an independent candi- 
date for mayor, I expected the adherence of aU 
men in favor of good government. Burwell says, 
however, though they talk fair enough, when the 
time comes they will vote their own tickets unless 
some compromise be made with the ward politi- 
cians." 

" What compromise, for instance ? " asked 
Digby sternly. 

^^ In the first place, that some of their men shall 
have offices." 

" Whether they are fit for them or not?" and 
as he said this his face took on a look of sullen 
denial. 

" I suppose so." 

" That 's against our principles." 

" But in order to succeed is n't it worth while to 
make some concessions ? There is such a thing as 
expediency, though you seem to forget it." 
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"A man who sets policy above conscience in- 
evitably gets sucked into the stream of corruption. 
The right man for the right place, whatever his 
pariy, is my motto. Even if you are defeated it 
will be known you represent a principle. We 
have but to stand firm for good government, and 
in the end control will be ours. Have faith in the 
honesty of your feUow citizens, Talcott, I implore 
you. Let them see that you mean to do the right 
thing, and if there is any backing down, let the 
other fellows do it. If it was the case of another 
candidate you youi-self would perceive the mistake 
of compromise." And looking keenly at Talcott, 
"My dear fellow," he said, "don't let personal 
ambition get the better of your judgment." 

" It 's all very well," answered George, " to hitch 
your wagon to a star ; but for practical purposes I 
prefer the trolley. We have to make use of the 
means that exist. Besides, a man should choose 
his time for being a hero ; the present is n't favor- 
able. We are not living in Utopia. To be too 
far in advance of the majority is to be without con- 
trol of it. My aim is to give this city as good 
government as the people will stand. The theory 
of city government conducted on the best business 
principles is yet too novel to be appreciated. The 
discussions and agitations of to-day may be the 
reforms of to-morrow. Rascals have to be taught 
slowly and by degrees that the City Hall is not 
the place for spoils, and that they cannot be fes- 
tive at the public expense." 
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" It is trae," said Digby scornfully, " that, gen- 
erally speaking, we have not expected an office- 
holder to have any sense ; but because we have to 
tolerate fools, it does n't follow we are always to 
put up with thieves. I do object to your post- 
poning the issue. I don't want you to forget what 
it is you stand for. Every true man is a cause, an 
emblem, an age in himself ; it is for you to blaze 
the way others shall follow. There are some social 
problems which wiU have to be solved now or 
never." As he said this, Digby's eyes burned 
with the fervor of one who has faith in what he 
says. " Moreover it is our duty, without further 
delay, to compass the material and moral facts 
which favor civilization. We have certainties 
enough with which to begin our warfare. To 
carry it successfully forward we want both con- 
scripts and volunteers, as much as ever they were 
needed on any field of battle." 

" I grant what you say," said Talcott, standing 
squarely and thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
" but you forget that in a Democracy ' the vote of 
Judas is as good as that of his masters.' We are 
not dealing with the best that can be imagined, 
but with the best that can be accomplished. I 'm 
sorry you don't agree with me ; all the same I shall 
do what I think best. I can't afford to waste time 
to no purpose. I will either withdraw or win as 
best I can," and Talcott ceased speaking, feeling 
that perhaps under the spur of opposition he had 
said more than he really felt. 
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Digby sat for a few moments irresolute. He 
scarcely knew whether to pursue the subject or to 
let it drop. At last he bade his friends good-night 
and left the house. 

When Mr. Herbert had also gone and they were 
alone, Alexandra said to her husband: ^^ Don't 
you think, my dear, Mr, Digby on the whole was 
rigW?" 

" Yes, if all American citizens were high-minded 
gentlemen ; but they are not." 

" In case of the average voter, coidd n't you 
forget his past, and have faith in his future ? " 

" That 's a very nice, drawing-room, rose-scented, 
dilettante view of the situation," scoffed George. 
"The actual facts don't correspond. Men are 
partly led and partly driven; but you can get 
them nowhere without some concession to their 
vices. Even the father of his country," he said 
triimiphantly, " entered into an agreement with 
his overseer, because he was efficient, that he 
should have the privilege of getting drunk three 
times a year." 

" StiU," said Alexandra, " you surely will make 
no terms either with a liquor dealer or a corrupt 
police." 

" Well, I 'm sick of the whole thing," said Tal- 
cott. " Let 's forget about it." And lighting a 
cigar, he picked up a novel that was lying on the 
table. " Oh, this is too serious," he said, throwing 
down the book. " Is there no trash here ? That 's 
about; the sort of thing I 'm fit for. Why don't 
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you keep sometliing besides ' the books one ought 
to read? ' " he asked sarcastically. 

" I did n't know," said Alexandra, with a slight 
catch in her voice, " it was so hard to serve one's 
generation. I almost wish now you had never 
gone into politics." 

" That 's just it. You sentimentalists want a 
man to do dirty work and yet keep his hands clean. 
It can't be done." 

Alexandra thought it best to desist. She felt 
cut to the quick. It seemed as if her husband was 
losing his sensitiveness, his faith in goodness. A 
feeling of dreariness came over her, and during the 
succeeding weeks, politics, which heretofore had 
appeared to her the highest outlet for a man's 
energies, were responsible for many disappoint- 
ments. George's public life demanded on her part 
a personal sacrifice she had imperfectly estimated, 
and on his a degree of excitement and fatigue 
which could but lead to extreme irritability. There- 
fore her enthusiasm, instead of increasing as the 
election approached, positively waned, and to her 
defeat would not have been the disaster it meant 
to her husband. 

She, however, endeavored to conceal her mis- 
trust of his mode of life, and resolved not to stand 
aloof, critic fashion, but to go forth and see and 
hear for herself. Along with his love of politics 
George had inherited the facility of utterance com- 
mon to the region whence his father had come, and 
when he spoke a clear flame of patriotism seemed 
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to rise above the poisonous vapors of " boss " rule. 
The applause his speeches always elicited was very 
sweet in his ears ; in Alexandra's also ; and for the 
moment she, too, was swayed by the popular feel- 
ing, although there were times when Marshall's 
remark that "man's gullibility was not nature's 
worst gift " came back to her. 

The night before the election, overcome by 
fatigue, George threw himself on the lounge, while 
Alexandra, opening the piano, began to sing all the 
sweet, soothing melodies she could think of; for 
whatever might happen in the world beyond, she 
wanted her husband to have acquaintance only 
with gentle friendliness at home. It was as if she 
had said ^^Conto soltanto le ore serene,^^ Then 
bringing a low chair she sat down beside him, 

" When all this is over," she said caressingly, 
" we can go on, dear heart, with our life as before. 
I cannot tell you how much I have missed you, 
and, lacking endearments, how tired I am of giv- 
ing way to other interests." 

" Nonsense," said George, " you must n't get 
the blues, my dear. If we can't have much time 
together, we 'U make the most of what we have. 
At all events, we wiU be working in the same 
cause. A man's wife can be of great use to him 
in public life, and no one is better fitted than you 
to do the social honors," he added proudly. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Talcott was elected. It was a close vote, and 
though the friends of good government were jubi- 
lant, Digby and others would have been better 
pleased had not the skirts of reform come within 
smirching distance of certain objectionable cliques 
led by habile and vicious men. Still they were 
encouraged to cultivate in the honest citizen the 
belief that when he willed it, he was strong enough 
to overcome the spirit of the unrighteous. 

Under Talcott's rule the laws were strictly en- 
forced, and the blackmailer himself made to stand 
and deliver. The saloon was withheld from the 
precincts of the school, and the education in league 
with the devil not permitted to triumph over that 
which makes for purity. And right manfully did 
the new mayor struggle to maintain the principles 
he represented, though the tempter, in the shape of 
the ward boss, tugged at his sleeves, and the cry 
of " practical politics " assailed his ear. 

Talcott's care for the public interest was not, 
however, without a corresponding loss in private 
welfare. There were many occasions for absence 
from home ; there were civic feasts ; the meetings 
of various associations, where the presence of the 
city's chief functionary was demanded ; much en- 
tertaining at clubs and in his own house. It 
seemed but fit he should meet these requirements ; 
besides, he was looking ahead in the field of politics. 
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and, as never before, realized the full possibilities 
of good government ; also he was becoming ac- 
quainted with the love of power, with the stimulus of 
public life, the charm of popidarity, and the com- 
prehensive claims of society, which for the moment 
seemed to dwarf the claims of the hearth. Indeed, 
like Home in the days of her threatened dissolution 
he was more prosperous abroad than at home. 

There was little Alexandra would have had hfer 
husband leave undone ; only she would have been 
pleased at times to see a reluctance in the doing ; 
a disposition to regard some of the calls upon his 
time as duties and not as pleasures. But then, 
after all, he was in the first flush of public life ; he 
was still young and impressionable ; a man of mar- 
vellous energy and of dominant will. It was there- 
fore, she reflected, perfectly natural. Still, for all 
that, there was the growing conviction that public 
interests encroached too largely upon her own. 
The discovery was confessed not without shame, 
for she believed, had it not been for the selfishness 
of her heart, she would never have found it so diffi- 
cult to reconcile the conflicting claims. But, on the 
other hand, even if her husband was pledged to the 
maintenance of the highest municipal standards, 
she was no less pledged to uphold the highest ideals 
of the home; recognizing in its human relations 
the only divinity she was capable of knowing. It 
was possible for her to say with her lips " nearer, 
my God, to thee," but her heart yearned most for 
sympathy with those bound to her by the bonds of 
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flesh as well as of the spirit. Though seeing in 
others the advantages of a certain thick-skinned 
obstruction to the pricks of time and events, the 
coarse defences of the average mortal against dis- 
criminating sentiment were not hers. She even 
dreaded the Juggernaut movement of the heavy- 
natured masses, crushing by their careless, pon- 
derous march, even unto death, those who were 
sensitive. While Alexandra was debating these 
problems, still holding them in the solution of affec- 
tions until such time as they could be resolved, the 
two moved on their appointed ways, fulfilling their 
destinies, according to their inner promptings and 
the outward forces of their lives. 

The Talcotts, undoubtedly, were conspicuous 
figures in their world, furnishing a rare external 
presentation of strength and grace harmoniously 
linked together ; still boimd by warm affection ; 
but as time went on both finding their pleasure in 
different ways. In paying tribute to the idols of 
the market place Talcott expended himself freely, 
in the excitement of the moment scarcely feeling 
the waste of energy. Yet when the pressure was 
removed, within the home, subdued by weariness 
he lapsed into a state of lethargy ; even witnessed 
with dull eyes the diurnal routine, — the small 
pageantries of the house, whose sacred rites have a 
way of touching those only who have faith in their 
efficacy. 

Alexandra summoned all her resources to inter- 
est her husband ; but the shuttlecock of wit and 
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humor unfortunately is not self-sustaining ; it needs 
to be kept on its winged course by stroke and 
counterstroke. Therefore to her surprise conver- 
sation languished. She missed the old sponta- 
neousness of talk, the result of minds and hearts 
alert and truly responsive. But to her mind the 
absence of this could only be temporary. The 
trouble, whatever it was, would surely right itself. 
It was evident, however, that amusement must be 
had from some source, — passive entertainment, 
where the fee is paid and nothing further exacted. 
Therefore Mr. and Mrs. Talcott were frequent 
visitors at the theatre. 

"Come," said George, after a day of unusual 
fatigue, pushing his chair back from the dinner 
table. " Let 's go see * The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.' It is n't altogether bad ; or perhaps 
you 'd prefer the ballet. It 's said to be divert- 
mg. 

" For certain people, I dare say, but not for you 
and me," was Alexandra's deprecating response. 
*' The former at least offers some discouragement to 
loose living ; the latter only provokes it. I 'm sure, 
George, you 're not thinking of what you say. It 's 
not like you to care for things of that sort." 

" Well, I 'm not anxious, but when a man's tired 
and bored, he must have something, you know, a 
little strong to hold his attention." 

Alexandra stood for a moment looking at her 
husband with half shut eyes — with an expression 
of dawning perception — of uneasy realization of a 
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half suspected truth. The words "tired and 
bored" seemed not only to irritate her, but to 
cause a sharp spasm of the heart, for she put her 
hand there as if it were the seat of pain. Her 
cheeks flushed, and yet over and above all there 
was a pervading look of keenest disappointment. 
Then the reflection of these struggling emotions 
was wiped out by a sudden inspiration. 

*' Here," said Alexandra, snatching up their rosy 
child, and laying her gently in her father's arms, 
" play with her while I put on my wraps ; we will 
go somewhere. Have n't you her and me and this 
beautiful home to keep you from getting bored ? " 
And dropping on her knees beside him she threw 
her arms round his neck, holding him for a moment 
in close embrace ; then, as she attempted to rise, 
he detained her, held her hand and kissed it. Still 
when she left the room her face was pale and tears 
were in her eyes. 

" Well," said the father, " you are a little 
charmer," caressing the child tenderly ; and resort- 
ing to the ever old and new device to win the sweet 
expectant look, he held his watch to little Ethel's 
ear. 

When the mother came back it was lovely to 
see the child's soft curly hair shining against 
George's dark coat, and she thought his face showed 
a look of gentle solace. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

The weeks cliased one another as they have only 
learned to do this latter half of the century ; as if 
the wonderful era, conscious of its failure to ful- 
fil many of the large expectations it had awakened, 
was endeavoring to steal away, half ashamed of 
broken promises. Though the dreams of avarice 
had become every-day facts, and the gifts of the 
old Utopias were to be had for the asking, riot 
raged, and hunger, squalor, filth, and bestiality were 
within stone's throw of church and palace. Utili- 
tarianism, having for long been on trial, had done 
its work. As one of authority has said, " it aimed 
low and had fulfilled its aim," and now disappointed 
men were alarmed by the civilization about them. 
The word decadence, of ominous import, had been 
appropriated by the few, always predestined to 
entertain the germ of decay ; the contagion, it was 
feared, would spread to the many. 

Seemingly without having known the frolic of 
youthful innocence, the race had settled down to 
sad realities. Men and women gauged one another 
more or less correctly ; but outwardly there was a 
growing aloofness ; self-sufficiency and an " in- 
fiamed individualism." Yet beneath this ice of dis- 
enchantment glowed passion for truth and noble 
purpose, a strong ethical impulse, urging people, in 
spite of themselves, forward ; and there, too, was 
the public call triumphing over the perversions of 
egoism. 
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At this time of confusion to the spiritual artist, 
the making of happy homes — the living music of 
life — would have seemed the service best worth 
rendering the state, forestalling in this manner 
the need for extraneous and complicated machinery 
to ensure the '* progress of the race." 

This was Alexandra's belief. It was one, how- 
ever, not generally shared by her associates. 

** Would you," said Mrs. Delafield, " have us 
go back to restricted lives, to the unthanked 
drudgery of the house, being blamed for its fail- 
ures, and getting no credit for its successes ? Per- 
sonally I prefer to expend my force where it will 
count the most. There is far more excitement 
in righting public wrongs, looking after institu- 
tions, the wants of classes, rather than those of 
one's own household. Besides, what can you do 
for people who already have everything, — educa- 
tion, churches, books, and amusements ? On the 
other hand, take a destitute family; the change 
from bad food to good is an epoch, from impure 
air to fresh air a vast opportunity, a profound 
sensation, exciting to watch." 

At the moment, Alexandra was inclined to 
doubt the efficacy of the radical changes officiously 
introduced into the lives of the poor. There, for 
instance, was Mrs. Lubomirska, a Polish Jew, 
whom she was in the habit of visiting. Alexandra 
had foimd her living in squalor and had amply 
provided for her comfort ; but still she did not get 
welL Finally Mrs. Talcott ordered the attendant 
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to give the sick woman a bath from head to foot, 
— the thickly begrimed cuticle and matted hair of 
the patient seeming to her sufficient excuse in 
themselves for illness, — and she sent for the pur- 
pose a bath tub of large dimensions. It was only 
that morning she had looked in upon her charge, 
and been surprised to find her worse. 

Mrs. Lubomirska, having as the nurse said re- 
sisted all persuasion to immersion, had been for- 
cibly assisted into the tub, emerging with less of 
mother earth clinging to her, but also apparently 
with less power to cling to mother earth ; indeed, 
with symptoms so alarming as to suggest the idea 
of a speedy return to the dust, not to say dirt, 
which so largely entered into her composition. As 
a consequence of this unforeseen turn to her philan- 
thropic intent, Alexandra conceived intense dis- 
gust for all meddlesome ways, and felt hopeless 
in the face of conditions too ponderous for control ; 
at the moment hardly knowing which was the 
vainer — to think or to act. 

After her visits to the poor and half an hour 
spent at the " Latter Day Club," Alexandra in- 
stinctively sought her child. With Ethel cur- 
tained from the world in her arms, so much of 
life, at least, seemed natural, sweet, and pure ; but 
the loving child by some divine instinct knew that 
the heart against which her golden head was 
pressed was the heart of a sad mother, and with 
her tiny hands caressed her still blooming cheeks. 
And yet, with Alexandra, there was an undercur- 
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rent of insufficiency, a sense of baffled purpose 
which she could not or would not analyze. In 
this mood, only too conscious of the robbery of her 
contentment, seeing a letter lying on her table, 
she eagerly broke the seal. It was from her aunt, 
smelling faintly of violets, written in her beauti- 
ful, unslurred handwriting, a cheerful, expectant 
letter, breathing mild impatience, but giving no 
impression of deep disquietude, such as was begin- 
ning to spoil the peace of her own life. " When 
were they coming ? " This was the question Miss 
Athearn asked. "It is already," she wrote, "the 
time for high festival; the lilacs are out, the 
cherry tree in blossom, and the wistaria blooms 
hang like ethereal bunches of grapes — without 
the snares of the purple juice." 

Alexandra laid down the letter, her face lit with 
a smile. " How delightful," she exclaimed, kissing 
Ethel's pale cheeks, which showed need of the good 
salt air. And as she thought of her return, the 
years she had spent in the quiet haunts of Canter- 
bury seemed to her like a far-off dream, as did the 
glowing enthusiasm she had then felt for the fu- 
ture with all its possibilities. The enthusiasm was 
now somewhat abated, the possibilities were hedged 
roimd by impossibilities, by distrust of life, and a 
declining confidence in herself. But when these 
thoughts came, as they often did, Alexandra gave 
them no invitation to stay ; she dishked despond- 
ent tendencies. It was her theory that life should 
be lived in the sunshine ; that shadows came be- 
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cause of the bright light and held its enchanting 
hues ; that joy might not be effaced, only subdued ; 
tke senses playing a more modest part. Such, at 
least, had been her prevision of sorrow; but in 
reality the shadow which flitted across her heaven 
was not the translucent drapery clouding the soul 
in pensive mood she had imagined ; rather there 
was the sweep of the wing and the sharp sting of 
some poisonous thing. Preparations for her jour- 
ney, however, allayed momentarily the apprehen- 
sion — an indefinite something, hanging confusedly 
between thought and feeling which she had refused 
to crystallize into words — that dimmed her anti- 
cipated delight. 

"Well, George," she said cheerfully when he 
came in, giving him her aunt's letter to read, " I 
hope you 'U be able to go. When you meet your 
old friends I 'm sure you 'U feel amply repaid for 
crowding your work a little, and as for rest there 's 
no place like aimt Mary's." As she said this her 
eyes questioned his anxiously ; for since that even- 
ing when George had said he was tired and bored, 
Alexandra had felt that the fateful moment in 
their lives had come ; that which had haunted her 
even in youth as a sinister doubt now threatened 
to become a fact. It seemed after all as if love 
was for the springtime of life ; that it was a 
thing of casual circumstance, lawless and resisting 
bonds, and like a beautiful animal with hot blood 
and superb allurements, not to be domesticated, or 
tethered. It had already yawned; it was tired 
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and bored. All this had rushed in upon her when 
she stood amazed by the assertion, and had thrown 
Ethel into George's arms as a temporary break 4o 
the approaching wave of deadly indifference, in- 
stinctively feeling that it was far worse than any 
violent onrush of resentment. And now she 
counted upon this return to the scene of their first 
acquaintance and youthful felicities to awaken 
once more the freshness of sentiment and mutual 
sympathy. Therefore her heart leaped joyfully 
when her husband answered with his old-time 
show of eager interest in her pleasure. 

** Yes, I '11 try and manage it. The next few 
weeks will be dull, and I can well be spared at the 
office. So, my Alexandra," he said, " I 'm at your 
service, and if I 'm not mistaken, Ethel is the class 
baby and ought to bend her knee to Alma Mater, 
— yours and mine, — how delightful that we 
should both have the same allegiance ! " 

She flashed him a sunny smile, and forthwith 
gratitude leaped to its opportunity. " By the 
way, George, can I give something to Professor 
Dnmunond's laboratory ? " she asked. " In a fash- 
ion, I'm under bond to maintain that depart- 
ment," and she laughed at the recollection. "I 
once consulted him, you know, about the lasting 
quality of love ; it seems absurd, but I did it." 

** Well, what was his opinion ? You never told 
me. 

" Well, the didactic alchemist made shift to dis- 
til . a plausible theory ; the chances good, provided 
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there be no heroics: success dependent on good 
digestion, and on the wife's part little ambition." 

%" What do you think?" asked George, cutting 
short the repetition of the professor's lecture, look- 
ing with a detective's glance at his wife. 

" Oh," said Alexandra, taken aback by the ab- 
rupt interrogation, *' on the whole, I stick to the 
heroics; the heart and not the stomach basis of 
happiness. Love unto death, and words of the 
like import, hold my imagination." 

*' Your imagination I I 'm talking about facts. 
Have your expectations been realized, my Alex- 
andra ? " he asked in gentler tone. 

" They have." 

The abrupt pause and the averted face showed 
that the "whole truth" remained imconfessed. 
She would have hit the mark nearer had she said, 
*' For a time the delights of reality beggared the 
gaudy dreams of desire. But now " — The gather- 
ing tears in her eyes spoke the rest. Could George 
have seen those mist-clouded eyes a new thought 
might have come to him. As it was, not knowing 
the restraint put upon her words, they gave him a 
sense of relief, for while, with his abimdant success, 
he could ask nothing more for himself, there had 
come at intervals during the past few months, even 
to his preoccupied mind, the thought that Alex- 
andra, perhaps, was not altogether content with 
what marriage had brought her. But now satis- 
fied with himself because of her avowal, and with 
her for having made it, light of heart, he rose to go. 
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As George's figure disappeared through the 
doorway, his outward guise, his handsome appear- 
ance strangely moved Alexandra, though she had 
to admit he was not so erect as when she first 
knew him, that he carried his head slightly bent 
forward, and his face had the look of one beset 
by many cares. For undoubtedly the mayor of a 
great city, burdened with the complex problems 
involved in the new municipal ideals, was invested 
with no light responsibilities; the questions with 
which he had to deal embraced a whole system of 
civilization. It was no longer a mere matter of 
comfort, but of the arts, and the application of the 
sciences, and there was the long list of institutions, 
from markets to picture galleries and playgrounds, 
even music, of which he had to take cognizance if 
the city he served was to rank with the foremost 
in municipal achievement. 

Alexandra was touched by the anxious look, by 
the discovery that Time, the swift-footed con- 
queror of youth, had made his preliminary advance. 
It was this that caused her eyes to become wistful 
and impelled her to throw George a parting kiss 
just in time to receive a smiling farewell in re- 
turn. 

Despite the momentary lapse into a plaintive 
mood Alexandra was radiant that evening. The 
rich brocaded gown she wore, the thread of 
jewels that gleamed about her throat, the soft 
waves of her abundant hair, the gentle look in her 
eyes, all contributed to make her seem the spirit 
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of gracious living. And that last glimpse of her 
caused her husband to think that never had he 
seen so superb-looking a woman, and for a while 
the vision of loveliness — the veritable grande 
dame, with mercy and sweetness emanating from 
her — lingered with him ; but gradually her image 
faded away, and his brow grew tense with another 
order of thought. He was on his way to the club, 
where he was to meet several gentlemen, Digby 
among them, and as he walked along, he could not 
help saying to himself, " What a nuisance that fel- 
low is getting to be ! Always the same old cry : no 
compromises, and the like ; as if life was anything 
else but a series of compromises ; as if expediency 
with the politician was not * the eighth of the car- 
dinal virtues, and the eleventh <;ommandment.' " 
The thought had a touch of irony in it, conscious 
as he was of an earlier and better faith. " Digby 
would shut every saloon," he reflected, "and in- 
stantly expect men to become upright citizens. 
He won't see that the evil will find some other 
outlet, and that you can no more suppress the 
lower animal in man by an edict, than you can 
cause him to fly by an act of legislature. And 
there 's that young priest, his friend, who believes 
all you 've got to do is to baptize the bar-tender 
and his customers into the Church, and there '11 be 
no more vice." He continued his monologue, a 
peculiar smile flitting across his countenance. " I 
reckon he 'd better follow the example of the early 
missionaries, who first explained to the Indians the 
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mysteries of the Eucharist, and then baptized the 
enlightened converts by the thousands. I for one 
am sick of the reformer's impractical ways, his 
childish demands," and with sudden thought, he 
exclaimed, " There 's Alexandra, too. She thinks 
that a mayor can do what he likes ; that he can 
build Caracalla Baths in every baxjk alley." 

Talcott firmly believed two thirds of what he 
was saying to himself ; but he was also aware of a 
certain declamatory falseness, which he would have 
excused, however, as a necessary reaction against 
the other extreme. He had maintained all along 
that the city government should keep a steady eye 
upon reform, and go about its business, but not as 
if in charge of a celestial city. Besides, there were 
practical considerations, he urged, before which 
sentimental regret must retire. In spite of this 
philosophical conclusion, at the moment, he was 
not altogether free from compunctions of con- 
science, for that very afternoon he had lent his 
approval to contracts which could scarcely be recon- 
ciled to the ways of justice : and justice undoubt- 
edly was a good thing so long as it could be made 
profitable. Still, the question of competition was 
difficult, and George did not at the moment feel 
called upon to tackle a problem of so great magni- 
tude. On the other hand he had been comforted 
by generous acknowledgment of the improvements 
he had effected in the very teeth of opposition of 
men skilled in chicanery and fraud. The recollec- 
tion of this commendation brought its cheering 
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influence, and he entered the club with more 
equanimity than the previous tenor of his thoughts 
would seem to warrant. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

Alexandra was more than satisfied with what 
the evening had brought her. Her exquisite ap- 
pearance had not been the gift of fortune only. 
Indeed, it was with deliberation that she had selected 
the gown which suited her best, and had rallied to 
her support all her native charm of look and man- 
ner. As the result of much probing into the state 
of her house, she had concluded, if humanly pos- 
sible, to restore the old-time feeling of cordiality 
between herself and her husband. To succeed she 
felt she must now drop haphazard ways, and in- 
stead make use of the professional skill of fuller 
power. The idea was abhorrent to her that peo- 
ple such as they should yield to the disintegrating 
influences about them ; rather it was for them to 
dictate terms to life and not be swallowed up in 
the current of careless and vulgar disloyalty in 
which was engulfed so much of domestic happi- 
ness. It was not for them to succumb to those 
tendencies which rendered men and women slug- 
gishly virtuous and actively vicious. The thought 
of these things excited her. The idea of holding 
on to her own, in spite of the powerful forces 
working to her detriment, was a tremendous stimu- 
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lant. Now was the time to test the value of her 
education ; to see whether it was in reality what it 
claimed to be, a preparation for complete living. 
She resented the assumption that domestic infeli- 
city was a product of the times, for which the indi- 
vidual was scarcely responsible. She asked, " What 
is the value of cultivation if it does not give greater 
power to discover the means for realizing a beauti- 
ful life? The college, the world, the church, 
everything, indeed," she exclaimed, "must be 
made to foster the interests of the home. Teach 
a man first to be faithful to it, and you teach him 
to be faithful to his city and to his country." 

Neither did the postponement of good to another 
state of existence appeal to Alexandra. The king- 
dom of Heaven was far off. It had its beatitudes, 
doubtless. The kingdom of the earth was at hand 
with all its rich opportunities. It was a duty to 
be happy here ; to reign as one who possessed the 
earth and the fulness thereof. There was in this 
kind of supremacy a feeling of fitness, uncon- 
sciously fed from a certain high caste sense of 
responsibility to the promise of life. It seemed in 
these moments of reflection as if passion had been 
put aside, and that she was taking counsel of rea- 
son alone. Her husband was drifting away from 
her. This she had dimly known for months past ; 
but now only was she willing to acknowledge and 
consider calmly its significance. There had been 
no coarse manifestation of alienation ; but Alexan- 
dra needed none other than the casual suggestion ; 
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for she was sensitive to the most subtle changes in 
others: indeed, when her own emotions were 
aroused she seemed to have that kind of clairvoy- 
ance which enabled her to discover the approaching 
mood almost before its subject was aware that it 
was already upon him. 

At the first intimation of her inadequacy Alex- 
andra had recurred to the time when she seemed 
to fill the deep places of George's soul, and had 
resented with passionate disclaimer the competing 
ambition which effaced her. Now, however, she 
would have been loath to succumb to a like wave 
of indignation. It would have been folly — pas- 
sion — the things that cloud the brain : the occa- 
sion for her was too momentous. Knowing as 
she did her own capabilities in the way of rebellion, 
pride, and defiance, she stood in fear of herself ; 
but on the other hand she was not one to submit 
to the destruction of her ideal without making 
a strong fight for it. She saw, however, very 
clearly that if she was to retain any influence at 
all she must not force the question of choice, but 
appropriate her husband's ambitions. Associated 
more closely with them, she might hope to spare 
herself a formidable though intangible rival. At 
the same time she could not help smiling at the 
thought of being forced to placate, and to keep her 
hold on George's heart by deliberate and pre- 
arranged plans. Nevertheless, such was the un- 
happy difference revealed to her between the lover 
and the husband. The watchful adaptability which 
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she knew must be hers in the future scarcely 
seemed consistent with that preordained felicity 
and music of the spheres George had promised as 
the inevitable accompaniment of their earthly mi- 
gration. For the moment, somehow the tapestry 
of life seemed reversed: she could see only the 
distorted outline instead of the symmetrical design, 
and the wine of life was to her exceedingly bitter. 
Yet, if faint heart ne'er won fair lady, a cowardly 
wife never kept a good husband, " and how per- 
fect he once was," thought Alexandra ; and finally, 
" it 's the monotony that kills," she said, a faint 
echo of Professor Drummond's jesting talk com- 
ing back to her. "I suppose a man does need 
variety. If that 's the case I surely can be versa- 
tile," and an easy look of confidence stole over her 
face. The recollection of old triumphs also made 
it possible for her to think well of her powers to 
please. 

Though these reflections at intervals had been 
coming and going like ill-omened birds of heavy 
flight, it was the first time the young woman had 
evolved any definite plan. She therefore at once 
set about her experiment, no longer in the fashion 
of an ingenue^ but rather in the manner of one 
who had lingered long enough in the icole des 
faits to know the intricacies of Kfe, — to know 
also that the beauty she most earnestly wished to 
maintain, the beauty of living, was in the turmoil 
of modem society oftenest chased into obscurity. 
She had seen delicate relations the playthings of 
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coarse materialism, and the poisoned doubt assailed 
her even now, whether it was the time or place 
for high requisitions. But then, she reflected, if 
the object of one's devotion is an illusion, the de- 
votion itself is a reality ; and though fully aware 
that her own dilemmas were only a part of the 
general stock, backed by the massive, impassive 
force of a system, she refused to be bent on the 
wheel of fate, resolving to stand by her earlier 
faith. 

The threatened paralysis of energy gave way to 
a verve of action which quite transformed Alex- 
andra. Absorbed as he was by his multifarious 
affairs, George could not help noticing her in 
other ways than such as were bred of habit. In 
her manner there was almost the reserve of a new 
acquaintance, the tentative efforts of one feeling 
her way : willing to see and show only that which 
is agreeable, courting ceremony and brevity as a 
defence against satiety, provoking a desire for 
more rather than less of what she had to give. 

Although the season practically was over, nearly 
every evening Alexandra had guests to dinner. 
She took more pains than ever to keep herself un- 
jaded, and like an acrobat to attain the right bal- 
ance between earth and sky in matters of talk, 
holding up well the discourse at her end of the 
table. As for viands, there was none of the ex- 
cess, — the rude beer measure used by the vulgar 
for precious elixirs intended to gladden the heart 
rather than to placate the seat of digestion ; but 
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on the other hand there was no denial of the social 
force of good and abundant cheer. 

In Alexandra's circle there were many charming 
young people who believed in the kinship of hap- 
piness and home. There were others to whom the 
association was alien, who condemned Columbus 
for ever having discovered America, and each sea- 
son returned from Europe laden with the latest 
fashions and follies. These men and women, find- 
ing in the unsullied range of experience lack of 
stimulus for appetites that were jaded, preferred to 
indulge what they called a tendresse for such as 
already were married, and in yellow-book fashion 
claimed an empire for the senses creditable to 
the decadent spirit. 

" When do you sail? " asked George one evening 
at dinner, speaking to a guest of this nature. 

" On the tenth," answered Mrs. Lyte, a piquant 
young woman, whose recently finished portrait gave 
rise to the remark that both sitter and artist, in 
some previous state of existence, had sojourned, 
without doubt, in the cities of the plain, in Sodom 
and Gomorrah. " I 'm going to stay six months 
at least. Won't that be pleasant ? " 

" I suppose so," said George, with an upward 
lift of the eyebrows. " But really this annual mi- 
gration of wives is getting to be something of a 
national disgrace," he added, with his usual frank- 
ness. "I understand our minister at refuses 

any longer to present at Court these imclaimed 
women, seeking adventures and hanging on the 
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smiles of dressmakers. What 's Lyte going to do 
while you 're away ? " 

" Oh, he does n't mind. As you say, it 's such 
an everyday occurrence. Besides, he admires 
Mrs. Talcott immensely. Perhaps you, or she 
rather, will console him. By the way, Mr. Talcott, 
you must be a regular tyrant. All the men adore 
your wife, and yet she keeps them at arm's length. 
Are you jealous?" asked Mrs. Lyte, and there 
was a slight fall of the left eyelid, known as the 
decadent wink, eloquent with contemptuous humor. 
" It is stupid, you '11 admit, not to have an affair 
of some sort. How is one to get on without some 
stimulus of the kind ? It 's like champagne. It 
does n't warm the heart in the least, but it does 
excite the brain. In goody-goody books it's all 
very well for a man to love his wife ; but on the 
whole it 's depressing, don't you think so? " And 
the young woman showed by her lingering glance 
that she herself was willing to give greater exhil- 
aration to her host's life, for at the moment there 
was an interregnum in her emotional kingdom, 
the old admirer having departed, and the new one 
not yet arrived. 

George involuntarily glanced up at his wife, 
so fresh and beautiful and so entertaining withal, 
as was evident from the look of pleasure on the 
faces of those about her ; and yet he knew full 
well there was not the slightest appeal to the unre- 
generate man. He could not help feeling just a 
little mortified at the turn conversation had taken 
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at his end of the table, though after all there was 
the lurking suspicion that Alexandra was perhaps 
a trifle strenuous in her ideals, in a way to make 
the average person sensible of the need for exer- 
tion. It was agreeable, surely, sometimes to drift 
into the current of pleasurable sensation without 
holding one's self too strictly to account. Still, 
Mrs. Lyte's manners and talk were not to his taste. 
The guest on the right, however, though thoroughly 
refined, was not diverting. He therefore found 
himself listening to Alexandra, while she, perceiv- 
ing that his attention was fixed upon her, became 
more brilliant still; and then and there George 
could not help wondering what change had come 
over her of late. And at the same time he was 
conscious of a certain burning irritation at seeing 
her thus surrounded by admiring friends, recogniz- 
ing as he did that he himself had somehow stepped 
to the rearward, — had, as it were, yielded his 
place to these others infatuated with her beauty, 
her genial sympathy, and her purity. 

The next day, with only Digby and Allison for 
guests, George felt his old keen delight at being 
at home. It was not Alexandra this time who 
did the talking : it was he, who, contrary to his 
recent custom, was led, by what means he scarcely 
knew, to speak with enthusiasm of the things 
which filled his mind, experiencing that sense of 
complete well-being which comes only at those rare 
moments when a man is conscious of being at his 
best ; and the next morning at limcheon, — a meal, 
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if eaten at home at all, was usually a hurried 
affair, — he was betrayed into lingering a while in 
order to finish a discussion into which he and Alex- 
andra had drifted. There were some details of 
municipal government which she had mastered ; 
at least such facts as were to be found in books. 
Among other things, amused at the unexpected 
economy, she maintained that the introduction of 
pure water into cities had actually been the cause 
of an immense saving to the poor in tea and soap 
alone. There were also some illuminating sugges- 
tions of her own, and on his way to his office, 
George was conscious of carrying with him an ac- 
cession of ideas from a source from which men do 
not usually expect mental profit. For even Paley 
once asked, " Who ever talks to his wife ? " mean- 
ing, doubtless, in the way men converse with one 
another, in the hope of conveying or receiving 
new ideas. Still, for all that, there was with 
George an undercurrent of vague dissatisfaction : 
so difficult are mortals to please. In truth he 
felt in these days as if he was being deliberately 
entertained by his wife, which in itself gave a 
curious sensation of strangeness ; it seemed almost 
as if he were a visitor in his own house. There 
was the absence of that easy-going understanding 
between two people who have such confidence in 
their love they are not afraid to take some liber- 
ties with it ; and almost unconsciously he fell into 
punctilious ways with this charming woman, so 
near and yet so far, and like a star gradually 
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receding from him. The effect was bewildering, 
but certainly his wife dwelt in his thoughts more 
than she had for many a day ; though perhaps 
she would not have been pleased had she known 
the exact state of mind she was producing. Her 
aim was to recover once more her sway ; but it 
was as a wife, rather than as a captivating woman 
of the world, that she most desired her influence 
to be felt. Even she, after some weeks of this 
studied programme, longed to relapse into ways 
less self-exacting. Nevertheless, she was satisfied 
on the whole with the result of her efforts. At 
times George showed almost the lover's curious 
interest in the well-beloved, and in his demeanor 
there was just the difference between the habitual 
good manners of a well-bred man and those which 
were refined by the spirit of romance and chivalry. 

" No," thought Alexandra ; " this is no time to 
relax. To-morrow we go to the old place and 
conditions in which we first knew one another. 
There everything will be different ; no hurry, no 
business. It will be like giving a drunken man 
time to get sober — to reflect upon his ways." 

Indeed all was in readiness, and at twelve o'clock 
they were to leave. At eleven, Talcott came home. 
" I have just received news," he said to his wife, 
" which will detain me here a few days longer, 
a week at the most ; but you and Ethel must go 
without me." 

" Oh, no," protested Alexandra. " We will 
wait for you." 
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"No," said George decidedly. "The child is 
not well, and I must not keep you staying on in 
this uncomfortable fashion." 

So they drove to the station and parted with 
loving regret, George waiting till the faces of 
mother and child pressed against the window pane 
could no longer be seen ; then, as the train 
flashed out of sight, he drew a long breath and 
turned away. In spite of the lonely feeling, though 
he would have been loath to acknowledge it, there 
was nevertheless a pervasive sense of freedom and 
irresponsibility, common to men who rejoice in 
their own strength and self-sufficiency, and to whom 
bondage of any kind, even the silken fetter, is not 
always welcome. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV 

Though he strove persistently to disentangle the 
business complications that had arisen, at the end 
of a week Talcott found himself no nearer emanci- 
pation than when the need for delay first arose. 
There was a flurry in the wheat market ; moreover, 
the legality of the great canal had been questioned, 
and the stupendous work was threatened with dis- 
astrous delay, — all of these things made it im-* 
possible for him to get away. 

In the midst of his worries George found in his 
mail one day a letter from Tom Blakeley, whom 
he had almost forgotten, asking him to look after 
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his sister, Mrs. Linton, now in Laketown looking 
after some business. Since she was a comparative 
stranger, he hoped his old friend would do some- 
thing for her. 

With a gesture of impatience, George thrust the 
letter into his pocket. " I should like to know," 
he said to himself, " why Blakeley should bother 
me ; unleas it be on the theory that having once 
given a person a lot of trouble, the man has a sort 
of mortgage upon him for the rest of his life." 
Hdv7ever, he was not one to discount the claims of 
friendship ; so the next day, having a half hour's 
leisure, he called at the hotel where Mrs. Linton 
was stopping. Instead of the middle-aged matron 
he had pictured to himself, he found a young 
woman, apparently not more than thirty. As 
became a widow she was dressed in black, a light 
mourning, it is true; and if her grief had ever 
been great, it was now, to all appearances, suffi- 
ciently assuaged to allow of a somewhat extended 
view of the pleasures of life. 

As it turned out Mrs. Linton had not hitherto 
known uninterrupted felicity, and admitted the 
resolve to indemnify herself for lost opportunities 
by embracing such as remained. At least she pro- 
posed so to do whenever her property could be got 
into shape to yield an income sufficient for one 
of her temperament to soar with unfettered wings. 
Liformed of her affairs, George had to admit that 
her money was not well invested, and recommended 
his friend Allison for a competent adviser. Before 
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taking leave he also proffered his own services, in 
a non-professional way, as men are apt to do for a 
pretty woman. 

If Talcott was agreeably disappointed, Mrs. Lin- 
ton was infinitely more so. She had inferred, from 
her brother's allusions, that his classmate was a 
puritanical prig, one who never cut a lecture — a 
heinous offence in certain college circles — and 
was never known to be dnmk. Therefore she was 
not mentally prepared to meet so fine looking and in- 
teresting a man, and at the moment lacked that com- 
plete readiness, which forewarning gives, to exert 
all her powers to please ; for that reason, perhaps, 
she showed to greater advantage, the insinuating 
qualities of her nature being less evident. And 
when her visitor left he was obliged to acknowledge 
that the call had not been the bore he dreaded. 
The next day, after introducing Mr. Allison, George 
promptly took his departure, persuaded that for 
the present at least there was nothing more for 
him to do. 

Mrs. Linton, however, had not journeyed all the 
way to Laketown for the sole purpose of spending 
her time in legal discussions. The reputation of 
the place for ways easy-going and social had made 
her recognize an obligation to " investigate " in 
the fashion common even to the most staid of her 
country people when first they visit Paris : an in- 
sidious need indeed to indulge in some excess that 
they may the better know life, and educate them- 
selves for it. 
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Moreover, instead of approaching pleasures in 
a tentative way, Mrs. Linton owned to a robust 
appetite for miscellaneous knowledge, enjoying the 
consciousness common to American women of 
being equal to any occasion that might fortuitously 
arise, or of being able to create an occasion if neces- 
sary. Therefore a few days after their first inter- 
view, Talcott received an invitation to dine with 
Allison and herself. At first he thought he would 
decline. Upon reflection, however, it seemed more 
cheerful to go than to eat alone ; he therefore sent 
word he would come. 

Mrs. Linton received her guests in her private 
parlor, with cordiality, with charm, even with dig- 
nity. She was a woman of medium size, her figure 
of generous proportions, suggesting perhaps future 
evil possibilities. Her black dress threw into relief 
the whiteness of her arms and neck ; her hair was 
brown ; her eyes black and large, changing their 
point of view slowly, almost warily. At any rate 
they were without the zealous activity, the bottled- 
lightning quality known in these days of nervous 
excitability, without the look of those to whom the 
aspects of the world are but an endless succession 
of " snap impressions." There was also in them a 
half revealed invitation to further exploitation, and 
withal possibilities of vivid emotions slumbering in 
their depths. 

Mrs. Linton spoke of a companion, who either 
had just gone or was coming, the impression made 
on her hearers being hazy. This friend suggested 
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a sort of flying buttress to uphold the social walls 
of propriety. The absence of other women, how- 
ever, did not seem altogether strange, since the 
widow was without acquaintances, and Talcott 
benevolently resolved to ask some of his wife's 
friends to call upon her. It was, moreover, the 
informal time of the year. Summer migrations 
had broken up households, and people met at odd 
times and places, the warm weather giving excuse 
for the enjoyment of fresh air and diversions 
wherever they were to be had with the least cost 
of effort. Indeed, the so-called deserted city in 
some respects was a Paradise for those who re- 
mained in it : the days fruitful in casual meetings 
and in impromptu devices to pass the time agree- 
ably. 

During the past few years Mrs. Linton had con- 
formed to the conventionalities of her surroundings 
from necessity rather than choice ; and now, respon- 
sive to genial company and the unbending power 
of good cheer, frankly confessed her satisfaction 
in having the chance to spend some weeks where 
there was not even a far-off reminder of those puri- 
tanical days which left in their track, not so much 
an aversion for the delights of life as an incapacity 
to enjoy them without fear of betrayal. "And 
with us there is another mar to pleasure," she said. 
" Men are so scarce they rate themselves high. We 
see but little of them. To tell the truth," contin- 
ued this warm-blooded seeker after sensations, in- 
cluding both gentlemen in her glance, "I enjoy 
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the society of men. Their talk is entertaining, and 
as an inspiration a little cigar smoke is worth more 
than a deluge of talk beginning with Browning 
and ending with servants and moth-balls. Now 
I 'm sure here in Laketown you gentlemen would 
rather pass the evening with an agreeable woman 
than with each other — it 's natural you should. 
It 's a shame we should so often be left elsewhere 
to amuse ourselves with theosophy and charity." 

The gentlemen agreed with Mrs. Linton. In 
truth she had an insinuating way of presenting a 
subject, which readily involved the hearer in assent, 
whether at one with the proposition or not. But 
however it might have been with charity, with 
which there is reason to believe she had little 
acquaintance, Mrs. Linton did not require the com- 
pulsion of lonely hours to find solace in the fashion- 
able diableries of occultism, palmistry, and astro- 
logy, the last appealing to her as vividly as it 
ever did to a Kepler or a WaUenstein. The tra- 
dition of the famous theosophist's fascinations along 
with those of other enchantresses had also taken 
strong hold of her. In fact her mind was floating 
in a cloud of nebulous aspirations, through which 
elective affinities and magnetic influences shone 
forth as beacons fit to guide existence, on her part 
avowedly experimental and without principle, there 
being but one obligation she considered binding, — 
that which required her always to yield to the 
insistent impulse to please herself. 

After dinner, while the gentlemen were sipping 
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their coffee, and smoking, which they did at Mrs. 
Linton's suggestion, she played some gentle melo- 
dies. By rights hers was a singing voice : its dulcet 
tones in song would have drowned suspicion ; but 
she could only play. She would indeed rather 
have smoked a cigarette in company with the 
gentlemen. She had discovered, however, that 
they were not of the so-called fast set, and she 
feared such an act on her part, savoring of Bohe- 
mianism, might be distasteful to them. The 
courtesy and deference of these men had been a 
prized tribute, such as she had not often received, 
and her fancy was being led captive, not by the 
plain steadfast man of business, but rather by the 
other one so favored of f ortime. He it was who 
had appealed instantaneously to her imagination, 
and on the score of friendship for her brother, 
and, as she phrased it, the immense good he had 
done him, she quickly assumed the intimacy of a 
common interest. 

When the music ceased, George exclaimed almost 
abruptly, " I 'm sorry my wife is n't here. It 
would give her pleasure, I know, to make your 
visit agreeable." 

" I am sorry, too," was the reply, but inwardly 
there was no regret. The wife of an attractive 
man might easily be dispensed with, and so far as 
Mrs. Linton was concerned she was content with 
the present arrangement. 

They had all moved their chairs over by the 
open window, beyond which lay the beautiful lake 
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with myriads of lights reflected in its waters. Plea- 
sure boats were plying to and fro, and at intervals 
there came to them, as if from the dark bosom of 
the lake itself, strains of soft music. 

Looking upon the lovely scene, "I suppose," 
said Mrs. Linton, "the people of Laketown are 
tired of hearing their city compared with Venice, 
but one cannot help thinking of it on such a night 
as this." 

" That it is destined to be one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the whole world, I don't doubt," 
replied Talcott. " What nature has denied us art 
can be made to supply. The one great lesson we 
have to give to hiunanity," he added with easy 
complacency, " is that of ingenuity and invincible 
courage." 

" You are sanguine indeed," said Allison, " and 
your wife is even more so. She believes the cor- 
rupt can be made pure." 

" Then she is good," remarked Mrs. Linton, 
with the baffled look of the preordained, with the 
inward shrinking which the lawless feel at the men- 
tion of that which they know is above and beyond 
them. 

" Yes," said George almost defiantly, as he sud- 
denly became aware of a malefic effluence from the 
woman who sat close beside him, and as if almost 
disdaining to speak of Alexandra in the presence 
of one whom he believed so greatly her inferior. 
" Yes, my wife has faith in goodness. She is 
clothed with the grace of a high ideal ; " and then, 
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rising, he excused himself for going early, on the 
plea of having letters to write. The gentlemen 
were urged to return, and one of them at least re- 
ceived a warm pressure from the soft hand of his 
hostess. 

In contrast with the warmth and exuberance of 
the life within, the cool night air, the white moon- 
light, serene and pitiless, the black, limitless shad- 
ows of the tall buildings filled Talcott's soul with 
a sense of mysterious beauty. There came over 
him the isolation of spirit which the splendor of a 
summer night, with its mocking indifference to the 
feverish stir of life, of all the natural phenomena, 
is the most capable of producing. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

When Talcott entered his library it seemed as 
if Alexandra n^ust be awaiting him there. He 
was almost surprised to find her chair empty. 
The place, indeed, was filled with her presence ; it 
was as if she had just left, or was already approach- 
ing, and later when he fully realized that she 
would not come, in the dim light of the low burn- 
ing lamps, the room was like a beautiful composi- 
tion, with its chief element omitted, and without 
which the harmony was interrupted. It resembled 
a shrine lacking the image of its saint. 

As Talcott sat alone, there swept over him the 
feeling he had known more than once during the 
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past month: the impression that Alexandra had 
become intangible and remote ; that she was suffi- 
cient unto herself, iridescent with the manifold 
tendencies of the day, and fugitive ; that her chame- 
leon-like changes took away all assurance of sta- 
bility; and, above all, that the real woman was 
screened from him by the mask of an actor. There 
was something akin to the suspicion that one of 
divine impulse had lost her way. The more he 
thought of her, the more even her physical attri- 
butes became blurred. ^ At first, he had been able 
to see her very plainly as she appeared that even- 
ing so beautifully gowned and with the string of 
dazzling jewels about her neck ; but the expression 
of tenderness he first remembered was quickly 
superseded by another. How could he definitely 
recall that which laughed and sparkled, wore gray, 
scarlet, white, and rose ; which was confiding, mock- 
ing, cold, and loving ! In truth, there was nothing 
upon which he could take hold, to which he could 
say " This is my Alexandra." 

Poor Alexandra I creating out of her own soul 
the Nemesis that was to take vengeance upon her. 
In order that there might be no reproach of mo- 
notony, no nidus for the growth of satiety, she had 
challenged her imagination to furnish that proces- 
sion of protean charm which was to hold the alle- 
giance of fickle, passionate man. 

At last, drawing his writing materials towards 
him, George began his letter to his wife. It was 
only towards the end he gave expression to the 
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strange longing for sympathy and tenderness that 
possessed him. " Next week, at the latest, I hope 
to come to you," he wrote. " I miss you every 
hour of the day, and I trust it will be long before 
I am again left in this Babylon alone. Kiss our 
child for me, and keep your love for me warm in 
your heart of hearts." 

In return, among other things, Alexandra wrote : 
" Your friends, my dearest, are impatient to see 
you, and when they praise you for what you have 
done for the city, I am very proud of you. It is 
exceedingly peaceful here, and as I watch the 
young men going off, the quiet is like the lull 
before the storm that awaits them in the world 
outside. The impersonal speculations I hear, con- 
cerning how one may best be fitted for life, seem 
in strange contrast with the eager battling that 
comes later, without time for thought or the 
promptings of ideals, either. I wish all the teach- 
ers and writers on ethics could be made to know 
life as we see it, and then point the way. Yester- 
day I had a long talk with Professor Olde. In 
answer to some remarks of mine about our mercan- 
tile world, ' Why, my dear child,' he said, * the 
agora is everywhere ; its shadow falls even this 
way. Indeed, I believe the university is not suffi- 
ciently set apart in an atmosphere of beauty, and 
it may well be asked, Are we producing that man 
of whom it has been said, " He can ask a ques- 
tion pertinently, and give a lesson seasonably. He 
is a pleasant companion, and a comrade you can 
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depend upon. He can trifle with gracefulness and 
be serious with effect." ' Then, he said, fixing upon 
me his deep-set, sagacious eyes, unnecessarily 
searching, I thought, since it is easy to see the 
very pulse of the machine in me " — at this point 
George threw his head back and laughed, but not 
with much mirth — " ' Are we cultivating, I ask in 
the words of the great academic idealist, that 
repose of mind which finds resources for its happi- 
ness at home, when it cannot go abroad ? Have our 
students those gifts without which good fortime is 
but vulgar and with which failure and disappoint- 
ment have a charm ? ' 

" I am afraid I tire you, dear George, but Pro- 
fessor Olde mentioned your name frequently and 
seemed to be talking to you quite as much as to 
me. He thinks the arts which give a flexible, grace- 
ful culture are as useful as wealth. Also he said, 
* To my mind, every person and thing, in a place 
like this especially, should be dedicated to a cause 
as high as truth, as broad as art.' 

" And think of the unceasing and vigilant ser- 
vice of such men, from whom, with all our cant 
about education, we withhold the means for sus- 
taining this beautiful standard of life ! Then, too, 
it irritates me to see men like my old teacher 
wasting the wealth of their minds and souls upon 
many who as yet are not ripe enough in civiliza- 
tion to profit by the unreckoning generosity. 

" But why should I dislike so many things, above 
all the vulgar kind of person, overflowing with the 
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aggressive vigor of youth, whose prosperity is an 
insult, whose poverty heightens what is mean. My 
God ! why cannot I love humanity more ? At any 
rate I love you, my beloved, — too much, I some- 
times fear." 

A few days later Alexandra wrote again : " Pro- 
fessor Olde, they say, cannot last much longer ; 
but nothing could be more serene than his slow 
fading away. He has stood for so much in my 
life, — understanding every one from the field of 
his own aspirations, — when he is gone, I don't 
believe I shall care to come back any more. It 
will be sufficient to know that such a place as this 
exists, and that he once lived in it. 

" Ethel has nestled into a warm corner of aimt 
Mary's heart, and is in danger of being spoiled. 
You remember Mr. Marshall, don't you? He 
comes next week, and we are all happy at the 
thought of seeing hun." 

Before many more days had passed the follow- 
ing letter to George was written by his wife but 
never mailed : " It has been more than a week 
since I have heard from you. In your last you 
said you were not well, and I see from the papers 
there is much ilhiess in the city. Here, at the 
seashore, it is delightful; the salt air, a perfect 
balm for nervousness, and the beauty of the world 
brings ' forgetfulness of every care.' No, not every 
care, for I am worried about you. I shall leave 
Ethel and come to you, for surely you are unhappy 
in the heat and dust of the great city." 
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Indeed, Alexandra had no sooner penned the 
lines, than prompted by a strange presentiment, by 
an overmastering impulse, she started on her jour- 
ney. As the train bore her on her westward 
course, hastening through fields of deep verdure, it 
seemed to her as if the grazing cattle were stulti- 
fied with abundance, and everywhere the looks of 
rank growth, in contrast to the frugal gleanings 
from the boulder-strewn hills of the coast, gave the 
impression of over-richness, even of grossness. 

It was nearing dusk when Alexandra reached 
her own door. Ascending the steps, she rang the 
bell once; and then again; but no one came. 
Finally, she remembered her bunch of keys, and 
opening her hand-bag, had the satisfaction of find- 
ing her latch-key still on the ring. The door 
yielded ; it was neither locked nor bolted. Then 
beckoning to the coachman to bring up the small 
tnmk she had with her, Alexandra entered the 
hall, no sooner setting foot within than there 
rushed towards her, with ominous growl, a 
strange St. Bernard dog — a superb specimen of 
his kind. Seeing the man just behind her, more 
distinctly visible in the light, he made for the burly 
coachman, who, to avert danger, with commendable 
promptness dashed the trunk from his shoulder 
directly down upon his assailant, momentarily 
stunning him with the blow. Alexandra's pity for 
the wounded animal caused her to forget her own 
fears. Stooping down to see where he was hurt, 
she happened to notice the name which apparently 
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had just been engraved on the new collar he wore. 
" There, he is no disowned, masterless dog," she 
thought ; " evidently a pet to be cared for, tempo- 
rarily at least." 

The animal, distinguishing at once the difference 
between the ministering hand and the one that had 
been lifted against him, looked at Alexandra with 
soft and mute appeal ; but when the coachman 
again came near, humbled, though by no means 
crushed, he once more showed his cruel teeth in so 
ugly a fashion she was obliged to go out into the 
vestibule to pay her fare. 

And now that she was left alone, the negligence of 
the servants in the first place, and the rude welcome 
of the dog in the next, seemed to her so strange 
and foreboding that the pleasure of return was 
considerably abated. It certainly was not cheerful, 
as she moved from one room to another, with the 
mental vision of George before her eyes, to find 
that he was not there. Then descending the stairs, 
she discovered that the servants, even, had gone ; 
that the only guardian the house could claim was 
the big St. Bernard. Going back to this sole occu- 
pant of the deserted mansion, Alexandra endeav- 
ored to make friends with him, and to seek his pro- 
tection in the great vacancy that surrounded her. 
After lighting the lamp, she sat near the window 
in the library trying to collect her thoughts, and 
to wait until something should happen to throw 
light upon the mystery of the empty house. At 
last there was a noise at the rear entrance, and in 
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answer to her call, Alexandra was pleased to hear 
the cook's familiar voice, who, on her part, had she 
seen an apparition, could not have been more guiltily 
alarmed than at the sight of her mistress. The 
explanations that followed served to relieve anxiety. 
Mr. Talcott had gone to St. Paul the night before, 
and would not return until the next day. Thomas 
had been given a short leave of absence. One of 
the maids, arriving in the midst of enquiries, 
accounted for her absence ; while the elder woman 
stoutly maintained that an hour had not passed 
since she turned the key in the back door. As 
for the dog, he had been with them a few days only. 

Encouraged by these various statements, Alex- 
andra prepared in good earnest to take possession 
of her own, calling for something to eat as the 
first preliminary, after the rude shock she had re- 
ceived, towards regaining her force. 

The next morning while she was arranging some 
flowers in the library, making the room sweet and 
attractive for the return of the master, the maid 
brought her a note ; Alexandra laid it down until 
she had finished her work, and then, without look- 
ing at the address, broke the seal. These were the 
words that met her eyes : — 

I see from the time-table, dear Mr. Talcott, that 
you are due at five o'clock. Do come and dine 
with me at seven. I think it will be pleasant to 
drive in the cool of the evening. It will be bright 
starlight ; and with you for a companion the outing. 
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I am sure, will be delightfuL We can discuss busi- 
ness, or perhaps we may be able to find a topio 
more agreeable. At any rate, I count upon see- 
ing you. Yours, 

Lillian Linton. 

Alexandra had to read the note over twice be- 
fore she could quite catch the drift of it. " Lil- 
lian Linton," she repeated, looking at the signature ; 
" the same name as on the dog's collar : how pecu- 
liar ! '' and she sank into the nearest chair, still 
holding the bit of scented pai)er in her nerveless 
hand. The more she thought, the paler she grew, 
until at last her heart himg heavy, heavier than lead. 
After waiting for some moments, staring into va- 
cancy, she read the note once more, and when she 
had finished, there was a forced smile on her lips ; 
a plucking up of courage that showed itself in the 
resolute look. " After all," she said, " it 's nothing ; 
some old family friend, perhaps," and with this re- 
flection she carefully folded the note, laid it on the 
table, put a weight upon it, and moved towards the 
door ; but somehow, her step had lost its buoyancy, 
and for the rest of the day, between suspicion and 
the shame of an accusing heart, the hours dragged 
miserably away. 

At the time appointed for George's return the 
tension became almost unbearable ; every footfall 
on the pavement seemed like the tread of fate. 
Then there was the familiar step and Alexandra 
was at the door. Prince, too, had caught the 
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sound, and followed with baxking welcome. " The 
dog that is a stranger to me is well known to 
him," thought Alexandra, and she called to him 
to go back ; there should be no welcome but hers. 
George heard the voice first, and then to his amaze- 
ment beheld his wife, the surprise diminishing 
somewhat the show of affection. But the confusion 
of emotion was but momentary ; in another instant 
Alexandra was clasped in his arms, and sitting by 
her side he listened to the explanation which for 
him had so flattering an import. 

" But why did you come, my Alexandra? " 

" I thought you must be ill ; a whole week had 
passed without my having one single line from you," 
and she laid her soft cheek against his. 

" Is it possible ? I can't understand it. You 
should have waited till you did hear." 

" If you were suffering I wanted to be with 

you." 

" But I was not ; only a slight indisposition. I 
certainly wrote; perhaps I forgot to mail the 
letter." 

" What could have made you forget ? " 

" Business, I suppose." 

<^ Business ? " said Alexandra, in a half satisfied 
tone. 

" Where 's Ethel ? " asked George. 

« I left her behind." 

" And you took this long journey just because 
you were uneasy about me ? How good of you ! " 
and George raised her hand to his lips. " Still, you 
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should n't have come. You are pale yourself, and 
the heat is oppressive. I hoped to have gone to 
you next week." 

" Very well," said Alexandra, " we can go back 
together ; indeed, now that I find you well, I can 
return alone, if necessary." 

" Not if I can help it," and George kissed his 
wife once more. " No, now that you are here, you 
shall stay with me ; but I must get rid of this dust, 
of this travel stain," he said ; ^' you are so white 
and spotless, I feel unfit to sit beside you." 

When her husband had gone, Alexandra re- 
mained motionless a moment, and then she too 
left the room. There was a sparkle in her eye not 
exactly of merriment, but of happy thought, the 
look of one who refuses to be baffled, who feels her- 
self capable of dealing with difficult situations. 

While they were at dinner. Prince came forward, 
limping badly, and much abated in spirit. George 
and Alexandra exchanged glances, the former color- 
ing slightly as he patted the dog. " What 's hap- 
pened, old fellow ? " he said ; ^^ you seem all used 
up." 

Alexandra explained the cause of his trouble. 
" It was rather an unpleasant welcome for us both," 
she said, laughing ; '^ but I think he 's not badly 
hurt ; tell me, where did you get him ? " 

" My friend, Rafferty, has bothered me a long 
time to take one of his pups. I did n't care for 
it myself, but Mrs. Linton, a sister of Tom Blake- 
ley's, — you remember him, don't you? — has just 
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come here, and wanted a pet, so I got Prince for 
her. When you are rested, I wish you would call 
upon her ; she 's a pleasant woman, and a perfect 
stranger." 

" Certainly," said Alexandra coldly ; and as they 
entered the library, — " By the way," she added, 
taking the note from the table, " this came for you 
to-day. Without looking at the address, I broke 
the seal ; it may affect your plans for the evening." 

George read the note, with his wife beside him ; 
he was at first tempted to laugh and toss it aside, 
but, unluckily, he realized how disagreeably its 
familiar tone must have impressed her, and his 
face became troubled, not from sense of guilt, but 
at the absurdity of the thing. A starlight drive 
with one whom people, had they known her, would 
have called " a Laketown widow ! " 

" I did drive with her to the Park one night," 
said George, with decided irritation. " She com- 
plained of a headache, wanted some fresh air, and 
did n't like to go alone." 

" I hope it was pleasant," said Alexandra, with 
exasperating accent, and a look of humor of which 
she was altogether unconscious. 

" Yes, pleasant enough." , 

"And now will you finish the evening with 
her?" 

" That 's just as you please," said George, look- 
ing at his wife with astonishment. " If you prefer 
I should go, I 'U do so." 

" It 's a question of your pleasure, not mine," 
was the imfortunate answer. 
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" Very well," exclaimed George, stung by Alex- 
andra's seeming indifference, and the half-amused 
expression which took the tenderness out of her 
eyes, " I will go." 

Had Alexandra shown the least sign of jealousy, 
or even anger, George could have coped with her, 
and loved her all the better ; but the air of indiffer- 
ence she had assumed was something he could not 
endure, and without further delay he left the 
house. 

Alexandra no sooner heard the door shut be- 
hind him than she realized she had overacted her 
part, or rather that the logic of the heart had been 
overcome by the intellectual formula. The sense 
of the ridiculous, which the situation awakened, she 
could not help, for with her that sense was keenly 
developed ; but she need not have affected indiffer- 
ence, for in truth, she did writhe though she did 
not scream. Indeed, now that the little scene was 
over, she wondered how it had been possible for 
her to freeze up the torrent of passionate resent- 
ment that was in her heart, for jealous she was, 
and this failing she had always acknowledged as 
one of her besetting sins, having said more than 
once, " It 's a mean, despicable trait, I know, but 
I have it all the same ; besides, I 'm no saint, and 
don't pretend to be above the common weaknesses." 
Now, however, she had no excuses for herself, 
and sat sad-eyed and fearful. But for her own 
want of tact, of '^ sweet reasonableness," she and 
George at that very moment might have been happy 
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together, ignorant of false interpretations, and 
without alarms. Alexandra was heart-sick and at 
enmity with herself, and she knew from George's 
speaking countenance how bitterly he felt towards 
her. If she had only looked into his eyes with the 
faith that casteth out fear all might have been 
well. 

With these heaped-up reproaches weighing upon 
her, Alexandra tried to read, but she could only 
think of one thing, the returning step, the trust- 
ful, loving welcome she would give her husband. 
The hours lingered, but Greorge did not come. At 
last there was the click of the latch-key ; instead, 
however, of seeking her, though he must have seen 
the lamp burning, he quickly mounted the stairs, 
and shut the door of his own room. It was useless 
for her to sit up longer ; Alexandra therefore wea- 
rily dragged herself to bed. Tears of disappoint- 
ment were in her eyes, and at the bottom of her 
heart the feeling that there was nothing more 
worth striving for. After she had lain awake most 
of the night, sleep overcame her in the morning, 
and when she reached the dining-room, George had 
already breakfasted and gone on his way. She 
then waited anxiously for the hour of noon ; the 
hour arrived, but not that which was to give joy 
to it. She was impatient to tell her husband that 
her love for him was too great to be put to flight 
by suspicion in whatever ugly guise it might come ; 
that she could not live without his complete love, 
without the feeling that they were one. Four 
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o'clock came haltingly along, and still she was 
alone in the great silence of the house. In obe- 
dience to a resolution formed the night before, she 
ordered the carriage. " I will go," she said, "and 
call upon this Mrs. Linton ; she shan't suppose for 
a moment I doubt my husband." 

Mrs. Linton was in, and after a few moments' 
conversation Alexandra was convinced there was 
no great harm in her. She was not exactly vul- 
gar, but somehow, though an attractive woman, she 
seemed to her visitor a shade " off color," and this 
being to her mind the impardonable sin, she could 
not bring herself to regard her as a rival in any 
sense of the word ; besides, there was about her the 
odor of some heavy perfume. Therefore, it was 
easy enough for Alexandra to be good-naturedly 
tolerant, and when she left, in accordance with a 
premeditated plan, not difficult to put into exe- 
cution now that her apprehensions were allayed, 
she said, — 

"I hope when we return from the East you will 
make us a visit. At present, I am sorry I can do 
nothing for your pleasure ; the city is deserted, 
and we practically are camping in our own house." 

Mrs, Linton responded cordially enough, not, 
however, without recognition of the deep-lying 
imcongeniality of their natures. Alexandra's lofty 
serenity of manner also irritated her, and at foim- 
dation there was the feeling that her return meant 
the loss of pleasant companionship ; the stimulus 
of an object worth pursuing. 
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"Having heard so much of the hospitality of 
your city," said Mrs. Linton, with an almost im- 
perceptible narrowing of the eyelids as she looked 
at her aristocratic visitor, " I confess I should like 
to know something of it myself, especially in a 
home like yours." And the two parted. 

Ahuost light of heart Alexandra entered her 
carriage. " It 's always best," she reflected confi- 
dently, " to face the situation, — ' To seize the 
arrow's barb, before the tense string murmur.' " 
She resolved to go and fetch George from his 
office, but he was not there, and she drove home 
alone. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Mr. Talcott had left the house the evening 
before in a state of extreme irritation. He was 
provoked that his relations with Mrs. Linton could 
cause such reflections as he knew would readily 
arise in the mind of any one who had read her note ; 
still, his wife ought to have known better than to 
believe his conduct could have given excuse for 
her familiarity ; but then, he was obliged to con- 
fess, Alexandra had made no accusations ; she was 
only superior. "A man's weaknesses, if he has 
any," thought George, " are matters of disdain to 
these idealistic women. Now, if a woman will try 
to reform a man, it shows she loves him." At 
this moment he almost wished he were a drunkard 
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just to see if Alexandra would make any effort to 
save him from himself. " But only to smile, and 
act as if she did n't care whether he went to the 
devil or not, is more than human nature can stand. 
The other, after all, has some heart. If she 's not 
very delicate-minded, at any rate she acts from 
impulse ; there 's nothing cold or calculating about 
her." 

It was in this state of mind, aggravated by the 
impeaching inner voice, for he knew that he was 
imjust to Alexandra's loving heart, that Talcott 
found himself in Mrs. Linton's presence. 

" I 've come," he said, " to tell you that I 've 
already dined, and that it 's impossible to go 
driving with you." 

" I 'm sorry ; but do sit down, if it 's only long 
enough for me to tell you how much I 've missed 
you. I realize what a blank there will be when 
you go away for a longer time." 

" I shall probably not go ; my wife has returned ; 
there 's no immediate need for the journey." 

" That 's the reason you could n't dine with me," 
said Mrs. Linton, with an alert look. " I suppose, 
now, I shall see nothing of you, wives are so 
jealous." 

" Mine is not, at any rate," said George, with a 
wave of the hand. 

" Then she does n't care for you. In her place, 
if another woman looked at you, I should be like a 
tigress ; but then," she added, " some women don't 
know what it is to love ; they are so proper ; so 
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afraid of losing their own self-respect ; and, after 
all, what is life without love ? What a reproach 
to grow old without having basked in every ray of 
its divine light ! " said Mrs. Linton, in a soft, im- 
petuous way. Then, going over by the table, she 
lowered the light, and finally sank into the vacant 
seat on the sofa by Talcott. Her words had none 
of the heartless ring of the coquette, but rather the 
vibrant note of one who feels even more than she 
dares express. 

In the mellow light, Mrs. Linton looked very 
lovely. Indeed, she appeared not only yoimg, but 
almost childlike. At the moment George forgot 
that once before he had been similarly impressed, 
but then he had said to himself, '^ her face has the 
soft lines of a child's, her eyes — the gaze of a 
wanton," — and though her words coming from 
any other woman would have been offensively 
bold, with her they seemed only the outpourings 
of an impulsive, confiding heart. While the young 
man's eyes were fixed upon her, there swept over 
him the old impulses of the sensuous man ; but for 
all that, he set himseU against the seductions of 
the insinuating creature, and without permitting 
himself to linger in the atmosphere of temptation, 
he took his departure. 

At the club, he stayed on long after every one 
else had gone. While reading the papers and 
periodicals, his thoughts, busy with comparisons, 
wandered first to one and then to the other of the 
two women ; the strong undercurrent of emotion 
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they provoked interfering with his effort to com- 
prehend certain financial conclusions, while the 
conviction that life was made rather harder than 
necessary was strengthened by the intellectual 
problems with which he was wrestling. Finally, 
his glance fell upon an article on Municipal Organ- 
ization. In a moment there was no longer divided 
attention ; here was a vital question about which 
he was deeply concerned, and forthwith he became 
forgetful of that emotional side of his nature which 
so recently had threatened to prove unruly; and 
later, on his way home, as he was revolving in his 
mind the suggested expansion of city rule, sentiment 
had no power to shake ambition from her throne, 
or sober the intoxication of popular success. The 
light burning in the library reminded him that in 
all probability Alexandra was there ; but as he 
approached, overcome by a strange caprice, his 
heart, which had somewhat relented in absence, 
became obdurate when near the offender, and he 
passed on leaving the reconciling word unspoken. 

The next few days the husband and wife met 
rarely, and then the presence of others allowed 
neither explanation nor reproaches, until finally a 
well-bred composure prevailed, — at this stage of 
their lives something to be dreaded, coming about 
as it did from the lapse of time only, without any 
of that owning to faults, that mutual forgiveness 
which implies mutual shortcomings, and gives a 
sense of fellowship in weakness. 

If Talcott any longer felt discontented with his 
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wife, he gave no expression to the feeKng, and in 
the many schemes which interested him, he appar- 
ently found solace for any outrage which time 
may have wrought upon the dreams of his youth, — 
those haunting dreams which, in spite of hard treat- 
ment, linger on till, neglected and despised, they 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, fade away. 

The alienating suspicion lingered with Alexan- 
dra. It seemed as if years had passed since the 
awakening blow. There was with her a sort of 
despair about the realities of life, a loss of the self- 
preserving resourcefulness which formerly, in the 
face of misgivings, had after all made her feel equal 
to any of the circumstances of life. In this crisis 
she longed for her child, — " the sweet benediction 
in the eternal curse." Ethel it was who gave the 
feeling there was still something worth living for 
besides "projects," material gains, and physical 
well-being. 

When she had made up her mind to go and 
fetch Ethel herself, news came that Mr. Marshall 
was going West, and would see that no harm be- 
fell her and her nurse on their homeward journey ; 
and one evening, not long after, crooning over the 
child in her arms, she said to Marshall, looking up 
gently into his sobered face, — 

"You see how happy you have made me. 
Still, I don't suppose it 's possible for a man ever 
to know how a mother feels towards her child. 
There 's the sense that it is another self, that it is 
carrying forward her imperfect development, is on 
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the road to success in regions where she has failed, 
enticed by aspirations that she has dropped ; and 
yet, after all, its triumphs are hers." 

" I 'm afraid you 'U be disappointed if you ex- 
pect your child to go beyond you," said Marshall, 
thinking at the moment he had never seen one 
who so completely filled the womanly ideal, only 
Alexandra seemed subdued, without that delirium 
of youth which had sometimes awakened a doubt 
as to her staying powers. But now there could be 
no such doubt ; the wine of life with which she was 
nourished sparkled, but it left the brain clear. 
He had not yet discovered the danger in her path. 
In trying to be perfectly sensible, in rejecting the 
play of fancy, in refraining from extravagant de- 
mands, Alexandra was running the risk of going 
to the other extreme ; of abating expectations to 
the meagre requirements of rational existence. 

To turn the subject, she said, " At Canterbury 
you promised me some information about the 
Vienna kitchens ; has it come ? " 

" Not yet." 

" I 'm so anxious to organize my dining-hall on 
the best basis. To-morrow you must come and see 
it. It 's not at all luxurious, but it is large and 
cheerful, the table arrangements good, and as for 
the cooking apparatus, it is simply perfect. I 'm 
intent upon supplying the material basis for spirit- 
ual reform, though I do suppose it's true that, 
while crime diminishes, vice by no means disap- 
pears with the gain in comfort. However, the 
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practical work is mine; the minister must look 
to the rest. I have nothing whatever to say to 
anybody's soul; its possibilities are unknown to 
me," concluded Alexandra, with a flash in her 
eyes and an intonation of ill-suppressed defiance. 

" How strange to find you interested in eating 
and drinking! I had supposed your mission in 
life was to convert to poetic ways." 

" Oh, that 's aU over. The cry is for food and 
raiment. I should be no child of the century did 
I not hear that voice ; besides, they are the wants 
most easily supplied." 

" It is a mistake, though, to listen to it alone, 
to cultivate the ' cynicism of common sense,' " said 
the diplomatist, eyeing her closely. 

" I do not hear it alone, but I purposely close 
my ears to the other; its inspirations are denied 
by every-day experience." 

"What, for instance?" asked Marshall, with 
indifferent manner, but with a look of keen alarm. 

" Why, I 've always been teased with the idea 
of perfect sympathy. I persuaded myself that 
nothing could ever seriously mar the harmony of 
people once happily married ; but now it does 
seem as if after all there was room for misery, and 
that every one must struggle on alone with the 
problem that most besets him." 

" Perhaps you ask too much, — I 'm sure you 
do; people of strong characters can't completely 
merge their individualities ; to love each other is 
sufficient, even if every motive is n't explained or 
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entirely understood," and as usual when perplexed 
Mr. Marshall began to pace the floor. 

" But there is an understanding after all, such 
as lends itself to — to an inventory of shortcom- 
ings." 

" Is it possible this reckoning power has come 
to you ? " asked Marshall, unable to conceal his 
pained astonishment. 

The color mounted to Alexandra's face. She 
was confused, mortified that any word had escaped 
her lips betraying the lurking discontent in her 
soul. 

Evading further discussion, " I 'm expecting a 
friend to visit us to-morrow," she said. " I hope 
you can dine with us." 

" Who is your friend ? " 

^^ A Mrs. Linton, the sister of an old classmate 
of George's ; she is here looking after some pro- 
perty. I shall be curious to know what you think 
of her," and an ambiguous smile stole over Alex- 
andra's face, not altogether pleasant, but on the 
whole suggestive of self-sufficient power. 

Mr. Marshall left Mrs. Talcott's presence with 
a curious feeling of perplexity, almost with the 
conviction that in spite of the banners of good for- 
tune hung upon the outer walls of her being, there 
was no inner gala decoration ; on the contraiy, a 
need hardly yet to be called an agony, but point- 
ing that way. Her state of mind awakened a 
commiserative regret, such as a man feels for the 
woman he has once loved, certain that with him 
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she could never have known the humiliating doubt, 
the aching void, so tender and true would have 
been his watchful defence against the enemies 
of her content. 

Mr. Marshall had returned to live in America, 
not without thought of what was to be borne. But 
as he had no other ties, his country had become his 
bride, his child, his friend, and now he was about 
to localize his patriotism in his native city. His 
knowledge of European capitals had taught him to 
look upon cities as on the whole organic, each with 
its particular motive and possibility. To help 
develop these seemed to him a duty, — to make 
divinities of the natural advantages, rather than of 
the old mythological founder, or the patron saint 
of more worshipful days. At least beauty and 
civic virtue might be made the presiding geniuses, 
not to dwell in abstract aloofness, but to be 
brought into the actual every-day lives of mei^. 

The next evening Alexandra dexterously turned 
the conversation into this same channel, knowing 
the subject to be one of interest to most of the men 
present. Among them was Mr. Digby, the ever 
sympathetic friend and comrade to be depended 
upon, and a Mr. Fanshawe, a man of fashion, who, 
to his detriment, had spent much time abroad, 
absorbing European banes, and refusing American 
antidotes. He had been asked because his hostess 
was persuaded he was the type of man in whose 
society Mrs. Linton ought to find her true happi- 
ness. Moreover, he was one of those desirable 
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men at the dinner table who could be depended 
upon " to ask a question pertinently," even if he 
could not be counted upon to give a " lesson sea- 
sonably." 

"What do you consider the right size for a 
city ? " he asked, addressing Mr. Marshall 

"That depends upon circumstances, but as a 
general thing I should say a population of less 
than half a million. A city of that size furnishes 
the conveniences of organization, the necessary va- 
riety of occupation. I see no use whatever of vast 
populations swelled by roving bands of * industrial 
tramps,' contributing nothing to the moral life of 
the commimity. Among her citizens, Athens could 
boast of men representing the twentieth generar 
tion, who had lived in the city, labored for it, 
loved and adorned it ; whereas the present concen- 
tration of human beings, without sense of respon- 
sibility and continuity, seems to resolve munici- 
pal government, as some one has suggested, into 
considerations for the consuming of smoke and the 
removal of garbage. But now I think the time 
has come for laying the foundations of something 
better." 

" I 'm glad you are so confident of results," said 
George, who, over and above Mrs. Linton's per- 
sonal remarks, had caught the drift of the gen- 
eral conversation. " It shows you 've not tested 
the strength of the boss and the caucus." 

" As for these, I believe with Mr. Digby that 
men of weak principles are no match for honest 
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men of strong convictions. In Europe the best 
citizens are willing to bring trained business ca- 
pacity and honesty as well to the service of the 
city. In the course of time we will reach this 
state ourselves." 

"It's delightful," said Alexandra, "to hear 
something hopeful, instead of the usual lamenta- 
tions." 

" You have not heard anything more cheerful, 
my dear madam, because with us the civic spirit 
has not been properly cultivated. There is a vague 
sentiment afloat, which we call patriotism ; but 
after all, I believe the city in which a man lives 
offers the most immediate and definite outlet for 
his generosity and public spirit, his happiness is 
most intimately bound up with it. Besides, to re- 
form our cities is to reform most of our national 
evils." 

While finishing this remark, Mr. Marshall's 
eyes accidentally rested upon Mrs. Linton, seated 
diagonally opposite him. He had arrived late, 
and now for the first time looked her squarely in 
the face. During the rest of the dinner, though 
he did not intend to watch her, he was inadvert- 
ently led to do so. 

At the moment she was saying to Mr, Fan- 
shawe, "What do you think of reforms and 
ideals?" 

" Useful as gags," was the response, " inspiring 
to old women, male and female, but worthless in 
practice; besides, the so-called bad man has his 
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rights, as well as the good one, though to my mind 
there is n't much difference between them ; when 
one man is better than another it's because he 
can't help it. These men here wouldn't be half 
bad if they could only forget their principles; 
however, it 's useless to discuss the matter now." 

" You are right ; and then you know if you deny 
evil it does n't exist," rejoined Mrs. Linton, hark- 
ing back to some late teachings ; " at any rate, it 's 
a short way out of it ; don't you think so ? " she 
asked, with the assurance of one who counts upon 
sympathy. 

" When with you, yes." 

" Then I do suggest the idea of evil. I 'm glad 
of it. If there 's anything I detest it 's the goody- 
goody kind of a person." 

" I congratulate you upon having the basis for 
self-esteem," and Fanshawe glanced sidewise at his 
neighbor, with the half-veiled look of one who had 
ample knowledge of the world. 

" How do you know? " 

" Whenever I see it I know the type to which 
you belong. I know the moral system of which 
you are a charming product ; you only lack oppor- 
tunity." 

" I 've always thought I needed Paris as a 
finishing school," and there was a glance of comic 
inquiry. 

*' Your acquirements are already liberal, I assure 
you, madam, and opportunities, you know, unfold 
with the power to use them." 
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^^ This place is a perfect mine of emotional sen- 
sation, is n't it ? " 

" That depends," said Fanshawe, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. "It is still somewhat crude over 
here. In general, Americans get more satisfaction 
out of the idea of being wicked than out of the 
wickedness itself. In such matters the French 
are epicures ; it 's the same as with eating, — they 
discriminate between different flavors." 

" And so do I. Now, there 's no satisfaction in 
flirting with such as you. There 's no secret pro- 
test to be overcome, no half-reluctant fancy to be 
compelled; and as for you, a sweet young gbl, 
I suppose, is the one to lead you captive." 

"By no means — too insipid. The madame 
has high commanding charms," he answered in a 
low voice. 

" The host is simply adorable," was the re- 
sponse, and the two laughed with that mutual 
understanding which in a world of doubtful com- 
prehension is so great a solace. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

The weeks, as they hurried by, brought with 
them little change in the household. Mrs. Linton 
showed no eagerness to leave the restful ease of the 
comfortable mansion ; besides, the hostess, either 
indifferent or confident of her own powers to hold 
her own, resorted to none of those furtive efforts 
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of the suspicious to interfere with the pleasure of 
her guest. Mr. Marshall was the one habitu^ of 
the house who disconcerted Mrs. Linton. Though 
he was quite as familiar with the world as Fan- 
shawe, he showed, on the other hand, none of 
that gentleman's predilection for ways generally 
repudiated by the solid members of society. At 
times, with her hostess, there was also the sense 
of being fully understood, in a way not flattering 
to her vanity, although, to do her justice, Mrs. 
Linton was no more of a hypocrite than occasion 
required. She wished to keep her hold upon well- 
bred people without sacrificing too much to their 
conventionalities, and the struggle cost her much. 
At the moment she was becoming impatient of the 
restraints which propriety imposed upon the lawless 
wiU, her impetuous nature resenting the reserve 
which she believed George felt himseK obliged to 
maintain. She therefore began an insidious at- 
tack such as few men can resist, suggesting to him 
that he let " I dare not wait upon I would." 

As usual, Talcott was much engrossed in his 
affairs, but when business hours were over — if 
ever they can be said to be over, for the endless 
processions of schemes, profits and losses harass 
even the sleeping brain of a man of business — 
he found in Mrs. Linton's flattering expectancy, 
in her light, personal talk, in the kind of music 
she played, an agreeable interruption to wearing 
pursuits. When with her there was the sense of 
relaxation, the soft lassitude of the scent-laden 
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atmosphere of the hot-house. With his wife, on 
the other hand, it was like being in the sweet, open 
air, breathing the delicate beauty of sun and 
flower ; but, like Nature herself, she seemed aloof 
and impartial, showing for him, in these days, none 
of that coaxing preference, the sweetest of all 
balms to the self-torturing nature of man. And 
yet, there was the back thrust of criticism : what- 
ever Mrs. Linton did, Alexandra did infinitely 
better; with her the point of an anecdote was 
never blimted, and if it was a thing of humor, her 
rippling laugh made the mirth contagious. Still, 
in striving always to do well, she somewhat dimin- 
ished her sway by putting herself beyond the need 
of embellishing fancy. Only when it came to soft 
allurements of manner, her husband was painfully 
conscious that however gracious she might be to 
the people about her, with him her manner scarcely 
invited to greater intimacy than that accorded to 
the other frequenters of the house. Indeed, he 
could not help noticing that with Marshall she was 
almost affectionate; that their stock of common 
interests seemed inexhaustible, the observation set- 
ting in motion reminiscences of those earlier days 
when he, too, aroused the same vividness of expres- 
sion. While regretting the loss, he felt powerless 
to restore it. He had a vague sense that such 
changes were a part of the natural order, not 
to be controverted ; a man could not set traps for 
his wife's affection, or take deliberate measures to 
make himself acceptable to her. That was some- 
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thing for the lover to worry about: a woman, 
once married, was to take the man as she foimd 
him. Personally he was too busy, too much pledged 
to public affairs, to concern himself with the inter- 
nal harmony of his home. Upon it his happiness 
depended less than hers ; her life was one of senti- 
ment, his of action. It was thus that the ability 
requisite for the development of gigantic public 
enterprises, involving the outlay of millions and 
having beneficent and far-reaching effects, was 
found incapable of dealing with so simple a thing 
as a woman's heart, which required but a tender 
look, some acts of devotion, some old-time lover's 
ways for its solace. Only these few trivial things 
were wanting in the palace of ease, where two 
gifted people were going astray because one of 
them had grown proud, and the other niggardly of 
sympathy, rendering too persistently imto Caesar 
the things that were not Caesar's. 

So far from feeling incompetent, or unwilling to 
deal with the strange situation, Alexandra at foun- 
dation was hopeful of her power, eventually, to win 
back her husband to his old devotion. To be 
baffled, and set at naught by a too vivid world 
of material interest, and a woman of almost vulgar 
attractions, to her mind, did not seem to lie within 
the limit of possibilities. Of what import, she 
asked, were education and reason, if they did n't 
enable one to imtangle the ensnarled threads of life, 
to penetrate its sophisms, reject its irrelevancies, 
and brush aside the barriers to happiness. No one 
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knew better than she that she had entered the deep 
waters, that she was at hand-grip with fate, but, 
on the whole, her courage was high. As to her 
methods, who can pronounce judgment when all 
plans and devisings are at the mercy of forces too 
powerful and hidden to be computed ? 

One afternoon, when Marshall called, as he said 
" to have a frolic with Ethel," not expecting to see 
any one else, he found Mrs. Talcott, dressed for 
out of doors, alone in the library. 

" I thought you and your guest would surely be 
driving a fine afternoon like this." 

" I 'm only waiting for Mrs. Linton's return." 

" By the way," he said, with serious intonation, 
" you once expressed some curiosity as to my opin- 
ion of that lady. To tell you the truth, I think 
her a dangerous woman." 

"So do I." 

" Then why permit her to stay in your house ?" 
he asked in a tone of impatience. 

" It 's a part of my plan. I invited her not 
without purpose." 

" To filch away your husband's love ? " 

" On the contrary, to cure him of any liking for 
her." 

" Your method is unusual." 

" It 's based on reason. I '11 explain." 

« Pray do." 

" No one can be blind to her attractions, though 
it would be difficult to make them plain to one 
who did not know her. It 's evident that she feels 
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what she would call a tendresse for George. This 
was apparent the first time I saw them together. 
I also felt sure that however fascinating she might 
be in surroundings of her own choosing, by lamp- 
light, in the soft hours of evening, her powers 
would wane in the orderly atmosphere of a whole- 
some home, among high-minded, high-bred people, 
and that any one who really cared for me could not 
care for her. I must confess," said Alexandra, 
pausing a moment, her voice slightly tremulous, 
^' she has stood the test better than I thought. In 
the first place, after coming once to breakfast, she 
was too astute to brave the unsentimental glare 
that beats about the life of realities in the morn- 
ing. As George seldom returns to luncheon, there 
are only the evenings left ; the time during which 
civilized human beings, by mutual consent,- have 
agreed to appear at their best." 

" I begin to see. * Comme vous etes fine^^ " ex- 
claimed the diplomatist, his eyes gleaming, as he 
looked at Alexandra with the keen appreciation of 
the expert. "But have you fully calculated the 
risks?" 

" I think so. If Mrs. Linton can be seen with- 
out mystery, or concealment, if she needs no cham- 
'pion against a jealous wife, if no one is called upon 
to palliate her conduct on the score of a starved 
youth and an unhappy marriage, all the better. 
If my friends and I simply treat the slips of an 
unbridled nature as signs of vulgarity, and refuse 
to concede to her the honor of rivalry, it seems to 
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me we do welL I must confess it has caused me 
many a pang," and the tears sprang into her eyes, 
" to stand by this course, but if you only knew 
how passionately I cling to my dreams, you would 
understand my willingness to make any momentary 
sacrifice to bring back that old time when heaven 
and earth were the same, you would imderstand 
how afraid I am of the stupidity which knows 
neither patience nor tact." 

" Your plan, my sweet friend, is certainly well 
studied ; whether it is well reasoned or not remains 
to be seen," said Marshall, the heaviness about his 
heart causing him to speak very slowly; "but, 
after aU, is it natural ? Don't you think it would 
be well to show a little more feeling yourself? 
Besides, I fear you underrate your foe. It seems 
to me, also, something of an injustice to subject 
your husband to this sort of temptation, almost as 
if you sanctioned and encouraged it." 

" It 's only a test ; if he cares for me, he will 
stand it ; if he does n't, the sooner we cease living 
this lie, the better," she said, with sinking voice. 
" But there is no danger ; for the moment, the 
best that is in him is simply submerged in the 
current of worldly prosperity, — in his ambitions. 
He has lost his bearings, forgotten the true value 
of things ; besides, I cannot beg for his love," said 
Alexandra, with a flush of indignation, showing 
the keen observer that the rock of pride was pretty 
effectually blocking the way to recoticiliation. 

" Ah, my friend ! " eftlaimed Marshall, with a 
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strange note of pathos in his voice. " The pride 
of the head is a dangerous thing. It seems to me 
a woman was made to wear her heart somewhat on 
her sleeve." 

While the two were thus talking together, Alex- 
andra heard a heavy, slow step in the hall; not 
her husband's firm, elastic tread, but, as she sup- 
posed, the lethargic movement of the English 
butler, who to avert the disasters of apoplexy, to 
which he had more than once succumbed, occasion- 
ally made short sallies from the pantry into the 
adjacent parts. In truth, however, it was George 
himself, who had returned earlier than usual, suf- 
fering from a headache, one of the few mala- 
dies that ever assailed his vigorous frame. With 
imsteady gait, he approached the door, but seeing 
Alexandra engaged in animated talk with Marshall 
he passed on. At the moment, he would have 
given a great deal to feel the pressure of her 
soothing hand upon his aching forehead, to have 
known the balm of soft words. His first impulse 
had been to ask her to come with him, but the 
presence of another stopped him, and there was, 
also, the deterrent feeling of remoteness from all 
the pleasures of life which pain brings. At the 
head of the stairs he met the white-robed Ethel. 
Expecting to be lifted at once into her father's 
arms, she stretched out her tiny hands. He gently 
pushed her aside, and as he closed his door, he 
heard the child's murmuring voice of disappoint- 
ment. " Mr. Marshall loves Ethel," she said, her 
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sweet infantile face looking very serious, as with 
uncertain step she slowly found her way down the 
long flight of steps. And so, after passing within 
the range, but not quite entering the world of 
sympathy about him, Talcott lay down with the 
dejected feehng of one uncared for, in the place 
above all others where a man has the right to claim 
consolation. 

Shortly after, when the invisible beckoning had 
ceased, and the gates of opportunity had been 
closed against her, Alexandra and Mrs. Linton 
went out for their drive. 

After helping them into the carriage, Mr. Mar- 
shall walked on alone. The world seemed to him 
sadly out of joint. Alexandra's affectation of calm 
moved him profoundly. However much he might 
believe in her, — indeed it was part of his creed, and 
chief pleasure to do so, — he was not so sure of Tal- 
cott. He had known some very strong men to suc- 
cumb to the wiles of a Delilah ; he was too familiar 
with the havoc made in the lives of people by wil- 
fulness, passion, and easy-going philosophy to feel 
that the catastrophe would surely be averted. And, 
above all, there was the desire to help ; also the 
hopelessness of being able to do so ; the misery 
which comes to one who sees a fellow being drown- 
ing, — and such a fellow being ! — and yet is 
powerless to save. 

Mr. Marshall had already lingered longer than 
he intended. Since friendship, however, was about 
all that was left to him, the one claim of binding 
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force, lie was reluctant at this crisis to abandon his 
high-hearted friend, so willing to treat life in the 
spirit of art, and who now seemed otherwise friend- 
less, almost alone, drifting, without guidance save 
for the pitiless judgment of youth and inexpe- 
rience. At any rate, he had resolved to wait for 
the chance of usefulness, spending his days as 
a flaneur^ consoled by the excuse he might give 
to his ever busy countrymen, that the absence of 
visible occupation does not necessarily meaii to be 
purposeless. 

That same evening, at Zeller's, while reading 
his paper, waiting for dinner to be served, Mar- 
shall chanced to hear a fragment of a conversation 
which caused him to glance in the direction of two 
gentlemen, sitting at a table near by. He recog- 
nized Fanshawe's back ; the other was a stranger 
to him. 

"There's no doubt about it," said Fanshawe; 
" she 's decidedly epris." 

"Mutual?" 

"I think so ; the equilibrium not perfect. The 
bnmette is expansive, you know, and that sort of 
thing," and the speaker stroked his light mustache. 

" How about the other ? " 

" Although, as the French say, elle rCest pas 
heureuse dans son interieur^ she 's serene ; it would 
seem as if her emotions had been frozen into aspira- 
tions ; she goes in for philanthropy, you know." 

" She 's superb to look at." 

*' That 's true ; all the same I fancy she 's one of 
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the predestined. What 's the proportion of di- 
vorces, — one in fifteen, is n't it ? She 's as simple 
as a child ; some one said she even believes love is 
immortal. Poor Talcott ! Besides, she seems to 
think it 's as easy to brush aside what she calls 
evil as a grain of dust : but the other, I assure 
you, knows the truth, and don't mind telling you. 
There is no concealment with her. Gauze is her 
favorite mental vestment." 

At this, the two men laughed aloud, with Silenus- 
like relish. 

Marshall went on with his reading, or rather 
with his reflections. The cynical way in which 
these worldlings discussed a situation so vital to 
the happiness of his friends caused him unmiti- 
gated disgust, Fanshawe's irreproachable costume 
and polished manners contributing to make the 
bitterness of his speech all the more revolting. 

" Out upon these smirking, accursed materia- 
lists ! " he mentally exclaimed. " And there 's this 
' sublime science of marriage,' " he further reflected 
with ironic inflections. " How difficult to learn its 
every-day lessons ! And as for its finer possibili- 
ties, it 's the sphinx herself. Indeed, it seems a 
delicate task to conduct the flower of love from the 
hot-house of youthful fervor, through the varying 
temperatures of the domestic habitation. At the 
least it requires skill. But then," he added, with 
a gesture of impatience, as if resentful of the nar- 
rowness and inadequacy of a single point of view, 
— the cultivated man's veritable bete noir^ — " I 'm 
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a bachelor, not supposed to understand these 
things," and by way of emphasis he shrugged his 
shoulders. It was an unspeakable relief to him 
to think that Mrs. Linton's visit, which, like " the 
needless Alexandrine" verse, "had dragged its 
slow length along," was about to end. But the 
golden simshine of the October days — still linger- 
ing over into the neighboring month — made the 
city a pleasant place to dwell in ; therefore Mrs. 
Linton was in no haste to return to her old home. 
Nevertheless, the day and hour for leaving Mrs. 
Talcott's had been agreed upon. 

The morning of the event, Talcott said to his 
wife, " I 'm very busy to-day ; will you go with Mrs. 
Linton to the station ? " 

"Certainly; I shall be glad to do so," the 
matter-of-fact words scarcely conveying the full 
measure of relief Alexandra actually experienced. 
"And then," she added, with beaming counte- 
nance, " be sure, my dear, don't make any engage- 
ment for Thursday. You know the * dining-hall ' 
is to be opened then. It would break my heart 
not to have you present," she added gayly. 

" I '11 remember," was the response, and Talcott 
hurriedly went out. 

The carriage having been ordered and every- 
thing done to afford facility of departure, — hos- 
pitality's last rite, — Alexandra was getting im- 
patient for Mrs. Linton to appear. At last she 
entered the room, holding an open letter in her 
hand. 
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" After all," she said, " I find it is n't necessary 
to hasten my journey. My counsel, whom I ex- 
pected to meet, has n't returned from Europe ; 
but as I 've already made you a long visit, I will 
ask you to drive me to the hotel. I expect 
my friend" — the supposititious chaperon — "to 
arrive within a few days. I shall, therefore, feel 
quite at home, though of course I can never be so 
happy anywhere as under your hospitable roof," 
she added, with suave gesture. 

There was no urgence to remain. Alexandra 
felt Mrs. Linton, as a stranger, could demand 
nothing more ; and as for her theory, it had been 
tried. 

On her return to the hotel, Mrs. Linton herself 
experienced a curious sense of emancipation, for 
while to a certain extent she had been able to re- 
flect the ideas and tone of those about her, there 
had been many wearisome restraints which, in 
spite of her lack of moral scruples, had thwarted 
her inclinations. Moreover, she was obliged to 
admit that the temporary sacrifices she had made 
for the sake of propriety had not brought their 
reward. A partiality had not been transformed 
into a passion, and this was her grievance ; but 
for aU that, she was not discouraged. Sitting 
reflectively in her own room, with a red rose in 
her hand, crumpling its petals, she pondered 
upon these things, and concluded that she could 
well wait for the forbidden adulation she desired. 
During the next week, entirely absorbed in 
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preparations for the opening of her model dming- 
hall, Alexandra had little thought of herself or 
her sorrow, and late one evening, while she waa 
resting utterly weary upon the sofa, it suddenly 
flashed upon her that she had found the cure-all 
for sentiment, for the pangs of wounded sensibility. 
In thinking over the days which of late had been 
so swiftly numbered, she felt persuaded, that if she 
continued the kind of life she was now leading, 
her disappointments were likely to be swallowed 
up in those outside interests which were taking 
such strong hold upon her, which promised even 
to annihilate the desire for a more complete life 
within the home. Her own occupations enabled 
her at the moment to understand, as never before, 
her husband's absorption in public affairs, his 
decreasing dependence upon the fireside and upon 
his wife. The revelation, as ib swept over her, 
was as if she had heard that the earth, and not the 
Sim, is the centre of our system. If, after all, it 
be true, she reflected, that the market-place, and 
not the home, is the focus of civilization, then one 
must adjust one's self to the new truth. This 
interpretation, at least, gives a meaning to life 
which it now lacks ; it furnishes a clue, a plan of 
action. " But then," she said, rising impetuously 
to her feet, ^' it cannot be. It means the stifling 
of one's best instincts, the dulling of one's noblest 
hopes. There should be no conflict ; only a little 
adjustment, an occasional shutting out of the world. 
Life beautiful at home means that it will be beau- 
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tiful everywhere." With this conclusion, the di- 
lemma of divided interest was lost in the recon- 
ciliation of rival claims, and, with renewed faith, 
Alexandra set about her task. The hour for yield- 
ing to despair had not yet sounded. 



CHAPTER XXXVm 

Mb. and Mrs. Talcott had recently returned to 
their native shore ; the former reluctantly confess- 
ing that, while his pride in the city he had helped 
to create was by no means diminished, yet he 
had learned that, in the sweat of their brows, 
men elsewhere had wrought out some of the vex- 
ing problems of life. Even his modem spirit, it 
would seem, had not escaped the mellowing influ- 
ence of cities like London and Paris, and in them 
he had gained some notion of the succession of 
extraordinary events that had been hurried along 
through the ages by the spur of paganism, Catholi- 
cism, feudalism, renaissance ; had been marshalled 
by monarchs, revolutionists, philosophers, and re- 
publicans. The finger-marks of the deliberate 
spoiler had also been pointed out to him, and the 
defacements of the stultified restorer, all witness- 
ing to the work accomplished in the world, and 
which, in a measure, dwarfed even in his eyes the 
achievements of his own city. 

But Mr. Talcott's greatest gain was in health, 
though his eyes were still without lustre, and his form 
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bent ; yet, so long as he kept away from the scene 
of his old delirious business excitation and final 
collapse he did fairly well. The first time he 
visited his office the sight of his table brought on 
a nervous chill and the feeling that the bony struc- 
ture of his body was giving way. He still required 
much at the hands of his family. Alexandra spent 
a part of each day with him, but Ethel, after all, 
did more than any other to make life endurable ; 
for the very old and the very young understand 
one another. And the daring speculator, the 
victim of consuming energy, discovered a deferred 
pleasure, such as he had been too busy to derive 
from his own children, in the smiles and caresses 
of his granddaughter. 

" But why don't George come oftener ? " he 
asked one - day. " I suppose, however, he 's too 
busy. I know how it is ; but it 's all wrong, Alex- 
andra;" then looking at her affectionately, "I 
hope, my dear, he takes the time to be good to you, 
at any rate." 

" Of course," was the answer, and only Percival 
saw the flitting shade of annoyance that clouded 
her face. 

On the whole, Mrs. Talcott was the least won to 
approval of European ways, and said, "What 
surprised me most was that the people over there 
should have accomplished so little. Heaven knows 
they 've had time to settle the affairs of the universe, 
and who ever heard of such complicated ways of 
doing things ! Hotel keepers might at least take it 
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for granted that people want f ood^ light, and heat, 
and charge them a lump sum. Their bills used to 
make Mr. Talcott mad every time. It was the 
length of the bill, not the amoimt, which bothered 
him. After all, America is good enough for me ! " 

" Still, while it is good," said Alexandra, with 
mirthful humor, " I believe it can be made better. 
And now, if you will, I should so like to have you 
come and help me at our new dining-hall." 

As they drew near the substantial red brick 
building, " Is n't it comfortable, mother? " asked 
the young woman, her face beaming with satisfac- 
tion. " Besides, it 's not a bit like an institution," 
she said laughingly ; and a few minutes later, with- 
in the hall, she exclaimed, "Could anything be 
cleaner or pleasanter than these tiled walls ? Do 
look up at the gallery. There is room enough for 
a band of musicians, and for the women to sit 
there and hear the speeches." 

" I suppose it 's all very fine," said Mrs. Talcott 
dryly, surveying the premises with reluctant admira- 
tion, " but it does seem to me you are doing your 
best to make people discontented with their lot. 
You are literally educating them out of their 
homes." 

" On the contrary, we are only educating them 
out of the gutter. We are giving them a standard 
of decent living, and you may be sure they'll 
profit by it." 

" I hope so," said Mrs. Talcott incredulously ; 
^ but what you should do is to send them to the 
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country, and make them stay there. They should n't 
be allowed to swarm into the cities, and spread 
pestilence and famine." 

" They won't stay there." 

" Then let them suffer the consequences," said 
the hard-minded lady. 

" We shall first have to make the country more 
attractive. To be bored is to be already within the 
jaws of temptation." 

" I suppose you mean to have all sorts of amuse- 
ments here. It seems to me a mistake not to let 
people find their own pleasures in their own way." 

" That 's just the point ; we don't want the men 
to find their pleasure in getting dnmk and beating 
their wives." 

" Then beat them^ and don't have so much senti- 
mental nonsense. One would suppose these rough 
creatures were made of porcelain and had to be 
handled with care. But then," exclaimed Mrs. Tal- 
cott, with impatient gesture, "there never were 
such conceited people as Americans. They think 
they can take the refuse of the earth, run it in at 
one end of the public schools or some other insti- 
tution, and turn it out at the other, refined gold. 
It can't be done. These paupers should be made 
to remain at home : besides, I reckon other people 
have some sense and can take care of their own 
without our dragging them over here." 

" But we don't drag them here." 

" We did." 

*' Well, however they may have come," laughed 
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Alexandra, " they are among us now, and we have 
to do for them the best we can. I thought, mother, 
you had n't much faith in European ways." 

" At any rate, they keep their streets clean ; 
have plenty of policemen, and manage some things 
better than we," was the rejoinder. " And as for 
making people happy, do you think that 's possible ? 
People have got to make themselves happy, and 
after all, do what you will, hmnan beings have 
a way of taking the bit between their teeth and 
doing what they please. At least, that 's what 
they think ; but it 's all foreordained." 

" Still, something can be done," said Alexandra 
valiantly. " So far in his struggle against the 
whole world of natural forces, man's intelligence is 
the only thing which has helped him along." In 
spite of her words, however, her tone was not very 
assertive. But for all that, there was a lurking 
confidence in the power of good food to help on the 
march of progress, for if an army literally " marches 
on its belly," unenlisted hmnanity certainly owes 
to a sufficiency of nourishment a lopping of some 
of its wolfish propensities. 

Now that they had reached the kitchen Mrs. 
Talcott's carping was allayed for the moment by 
involuntary admiration of the appointments which 
her practical eye recognized as in every respect 
suited for their purposes. 

" Ah, Miss Boynton, you are here ! " exclaimed 
Alexandra, greeting the friend who with such 
excellent judgment and devotion had aided and 
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abetted her scheme. " Do you think all will be 
ready by Thanksgiving Day ? " 

" Yes ; without doubt." 

" I 'm delighted ; but to tell you the truth, as 
the time draws near I 'm getting dreadfully ner- 
vous. It 's my first acquaintance with the so-called 
modem vice." And as she said this there was a 
slight puckering of the forehead suggestive of 
strain. 

" I 'm not surprised. Don't you think you could 
keep Mrs. Talcott from doing so much?" asked 
Miss Boynton, speaking to the elder woman. 
" She 's given herself no rest for weeks." 

" I thought she was looking thin when we came 
home, and now I don't wonder when I see all that 's 
been done here. But as for making these young 
people move to any other tune than a northwest 
blizzard, it is out of the question. How much did 
all this cost, Alexandra?" asked Mrs. Talcott 
abruptly. 

" Oh ! " said the young woman, reddening 
slightly, " you know the money was subscribed by 
the Woman's Club. There wasn't enough, so 
George told me to spend what was necessary. 
You have no idea, mother," she said, with an un- 
conscious persuasiveness, " what a difference there 
is between the thing that can be made to do and 
that which is really good; so in most instances 
I 've got the best." 

At first Alexandra had endeavored to talk over 
the matter with George. The details bored him ; 
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therefore she had gradually ceased to speak of 
the subject, and had acted on his generous offer, 
thinking, after all, the money could not be better 
expended. 

" You say you can feed more than three hun- 
dred people," said Mrs. Talcott, ignoring the 
explanation, which to her practical mind meant 
nothing, now that the money had been spent. 
" That 's a great many." 

" Still, we can do it ; can't we. Miss Boynton? " 
and without waiting for her corroboration, Alex- 
andra proceeded to open the door into the laundry. 
"In the course of time," she said, "we hope in 
this place to build up such traditions that none but 
good work can be done. I learned at Canterbury 
that the chief beauty of an institution lies in the 
fact that men may come and go, and yet the idea 
for which it stands remains ; what otherwise is 
short-lived becomes fixed and transmissible." 

" What are they going to wash?" asked Mrs. 
Talcott, still ignoring Alexandra's glittering gen- 
eralities. 

" At first, napkins, towels, and so on." 

" I hope you 'U add coat sleeves to the laundered 
articles," said Mrs. Talcott dryly. " They are the 
orthodox napkins of the class of people you are 
going to entertain." 

"Oh, mother!" exclaimed Alexandra, "you. 
don't quite understand. Most of them are dread- 
fully poor, it 's true ; but there are many who only 
need the chance to become refined." 
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** That is, to clutter up their houses with tidies, 
with things that are of no use, — bags of thistle- 
down, and the like." 

" These may lead to something better." 

" Or something worse : one never knows how 
things are going to turn out." 

Poor, tired Alexandra needed more encourage- 
ment than she got from her mother-in-law ; and, 
brave as was the statement of her hopes, she her- 
seM was assailed by grave doubts. It had become 
a sort of nightmare, that people after all might not 
come, and that those employed to nm the concern 
might prove incompetent and spoQ everything. Of 
the matron there could be no doubt. In Miss 
Boynton was found rare combination of charily 
and good judgment. Next to Alexandra her- 
self, she was the greatest source of moral power 
that had been developed ; besides, she was physi- 
cally strong. Dorothea Dix herseK could n't have 
lifted heavier burdens, or carried about with her 
greater forcefulness of character. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

At last the morning of the 25th dawned. Tick- 
ets of admission had been widely distributed. The 
new dining-hall had been much talked about, and 
attractive announcements of its opening placed in 
every available window : the saloons of course giv- 
ing them no place, their proprietors knowing full 
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well that weU-noTirished bodies were not those 
which craved the stimulus they had to offer. 

The programme was arranged for some speaking 
after dinner. The mayor of the city was to give 
the opening address. Mr. Digby and Mr. Mar- 
shall were to follow with a few remarks. As the 
hour approached, groups of women and children 
collected in front of the building, trying to look as 
if they had come for no particular purpose ; had 
only happened, as it were, to halt in the vicinity 
to gossip with others of their kind. Then some 
men and boys came that way, all having more or 
less an incredulous air, as if prepared to be fooled, 
and if needs be suffer the jibes of those knowing 
ones who predicted " that it was all a fake, or if 
anything came of it, it would be only almshouse 
grub." Still the numbers increased ; it was a 
holiday, and men had time to hang about for half 
an hour, if only for the fun of seeing the others 
go away disappointed. The half-grown boys, — 
their proverbial bottomless pits none too well filled, 
— with cigar stumps in their mouths, evidently had 
more faith than their elders, and stood well up to 
the front, securing the strategic advantages of posi- 
tion, belief growing in the imseen. The more bel- 
ligerent, in order to leave their hands free in case 
of a struggle, carried their tickets between their 
teeth. The value of the invitations began to in- 
crease mightily, and what with the crowding, the 
holding on to one's own, and the sharpening of 
appetite, even those who had lingering doubts were 
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steadfast in maintaining their ground. At last 
the doors were thrown open, and the advance 
guard, from the pressure of those behind, stumbled 
forward precipitately into the entrance. 

Once within the dining-hall, so light, beautiful, 
and spacious, the guests, so unresponsive to beauty, 
were awed by the sight, and more than pleased by 
the odor of good and savory food. The eager 
snatching of chairs was temporarily arrested by 
the statement that there was room for all, dinner 
in abundance, and plenty of time in which to eat it. 
Although it was hoped that the onslaught on the 
food might be withheld imtil every one was ready 
to partake of it, yet at last Mr. Herbert, the 
young clergyman, like a true diplomatist, sanction- 
ing what he could not prevent, said grace, and the 
eating began, some belated women a few moments 
later taking the places that were left. These with 
their young children had at first been shown into 
a separate room, — the creche, — a feature of the 
concern to which Alexandra had given special care. 
Sterilized milk was on tap for the day, and ma- 
trons were ready to take charge of the children. 
After looking about them with bewildered interest, 
the mothers had put down their offspring with the 
absence of solicitude characteristic of the class 
which has acquired faith in the special providence 
that looks after drunken men and children, and 
also with the unformulated knowledge that children 
and kittens offer no temptation to cupidity, there 
being nothing so cheap in the city's market as 
these. 
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Alexandra sat in the gallery, behind palms and 
other plants, watching intently the crowd below. 
At the moment she was overcome by a feeling of 
elation that she had been the instrument for de- 
veloping this plan of relief for men and women ; 
the latter especially, bearing as they did the double 
burden of hard work and maternity. As she 
glanced about her, the building itseK, with its fresh 
air and light, suggested a pleasant contrast to the 
noisome tenements in which so many of the people 
assembled there lived their short and sordid days 
of toil and lowered vitality at best, and of crime 
and vice at the worst. 

Her eyes filled with tears at the thought of there 
being in this beautiful world so many stimted 
beings ; not altogether without cheer, thank God ! 
for her experience among the poor had taught her 
that humanity, though prone to sadness, has its 
times of mirth, even under circumstances the least 
encouraging. 

The dinner being well under way, the invited 
guests — those who had given generously, either of 
money or time, to the enterprise — began to arrive. 
Marshall and Digby came, and still Talcott failed 
to appear. His mother and Percival had already 
joined Alexandra, and finally almost every one in- 
terested, directly or remotely, in the occasion had 
assembled. Alexandra glanced nervously, first at 
her watch, and then at the door. " Surely," she 
reflected, " he '11 not allow anything to interfere 
with his coming. He knows how much I have 
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counted upon his sharing this pleasure with me." 
Still waiting, there was a tremor about Alexan- 
dra's lips, and then a settling into harder lines. 
Closing the watch she had held open in her hand 
while counting the minutes, she turned to Digby. 

" We will wait no longer," she said. " Please 
state that the mayor has been unavoidably de- 
tained, and then say what you have to say ; but 
don't preach or commit yourseM to any very defi- 
nite plan. Afterwards, Mr. Marshall, you will be 
good enough to speak to them, and then we will 
end the ceremony as soon as we decently can. 
Tell them how grateful the ladies are that they 
should have accepted their invitation. Mrs. Bar- 
rett," she added, " wiU not be here until three 
o'clock, so you have almost an hour's time to fill 
up between you." 

" Fifteen minutes are enough for me," said Mar- 
shall ; " Digby can have the remaining forty-five. 
All I 've got to tell them is to eat, drink, and be 
merry whUe they are here; to be honest, tem- 
perate, and industrious while they are away. In 
other words, be good and you '11 be happy." 

" You know that 's not so," said Alexandra, 
smiling. 

" At any rate, they 'U be less miserable." 

" You 've not quite stated the case yet." 

" Well then, do the best you can and take the 
consequences." 

" That 's better ; but try again — not here, how- 
ever," she interposed, as her friend was about to 
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improvise other maxims — " but down below. Mr. 
Digby is waiting for you." 

After explaining the absence of the mayor, 
the speaker began : — 

" It gives me pleasure to welcome you, my fel- 
low citizens, on the part of the ladies of Laketown, 
to this handsome hall, which they have built for 
you. They have not only spent the needful 
money, but they have given what is infinitely more 
precious, their time, their talent, and the best 
wishes of their noble hearts, desiring above all 
things to help you and your children to become 
healthy and useful men and women. 

" This enterprise, as you understand, is n't 
altogether a charity. You are expected, like the 
self-respecting citizens you are, to pay for what 
you get. The opportunity, however, is here offered 
to you to profit by the intelligence of those who 
understand both how to buy and how to cook, and 
for very little money you will be able to get all 
the food necessary to keep you strong and well. 

"I. cannot promise that every dinner will be 
equal to this excellent one, which you have eaten 
with such seeming reKsh. But the food is n't the 
only thing that will make it worth your while to 
come. The chance is here given to you to culti- 
vate cleanliness and order, and to make others 
^^PPy ^y your cheerfulness and good manners. 
As I have said before, you are welcome to all 
the good things which have been so liberally 
provided. Before concluding, I should n't be quite 
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just to you, did I not tell you that over and above 
all others who have planned for your happiness, 
there is one whose interest in you can but be a 
blessing, and whose benefactions, like her merits, 
are beyond praise." 

It will never be known whether at this moment 
of gratulation, the tears in Alexandra's eyes came 
at the bidding of self-pitying emotion — shadow- 
ing forth the eternal discrepancy between outward 
prosperity and the inward disquietude of the soul 
— or whether they were merely a sign of that sen- 
sitiveness which responds so quickly to the sympa- 
thetic imderstanding of one's^ highest hopes. 

Percival changed his seat to the vacant one 
beside Alexandra. He noticed that upon the 
hand, lying passive in her lap, a tear had fallen ; 
he gently brushed it away ; for while he knew 
instinctively in these days that Alexandra was not 
happy, he did not wish any one else to suppose 
she had cause for the shedding of a tear. 

The speaker's words of welcome concluded, 
there was seen on some of the faces, especially 
those of the men, a gruesome look, such as the 
sense of new responsibilities is apt to awaken ; 
suggesting to the initiated that having to live up 
to a blue china teapot was a small affair compared 
to having to live up to a hall. Therefore Mr. 
Marshall, feeling the need of giving variety to the 
hortatory and didactic nature of opening addresses, 
and always fearful of remote and imposed ideals, 
struck a humorous veih. 
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Mrs. Barrett, the next speaker, showed by her 
hurried entrance the wear and tear of suburban 
residence, complicated by the vicissitudes of rapid 
transit. In the course of a few remarks she 
evinced the practical qualities which make of such 
women the staff upon which the dreamer leans 
with the confidence of completed destiny. She was 
one of the kind with whom sentiment is swallowed 
up in the concrete question of how to eat, sleep, 
and fulfil to the best advantage the every-day 
functions of life. 

With the conclusion of Mrs. Barrett's talk the 
ceremonies of the day were brought to an end 
amid much applause, discreetly urged on by the 
friends of the concern. Mrs. Talcott remained 
chatting with these, disclaiming the virtues so gen- 
erously conceded to her, and enjoying the chaff to 
which the occasion gave rise. The men especially, 
as hard-worked American citizens, claimed to be 
eligible to all the privileges of the concern. 

" It 's a day to be remembered indeed," said 
Digby, " that guarantees for the sum of ten cents 
an aldermanic feast. I perceive the lord mayor's 
turtle soup is a special feature of your bill of 
fare." 

" Oh, don't make fun of our pea soup," laughed 
Alexandra. " It 's very good, I assure you." 

" You might at least let us taste it," said Fan- 
shawe, who had been drawn to the scene, not so 
much on account of the cause, as on account of 
its promoter. " Listening for more than an hour 
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to eulogies upon food, seeing those sybarites de- 
vouring the dainties before them, has awakened a 
perfect gastric fever of impatience for the hour of 
dinner, and yet it is but four o'clock. I 'm sure 
Brillat-Savarin lies uneasy in his grave, regretting 
he lived too soon to profit by the scientific methods 
which Mrs. Barrett has pledged herself to main- 
tain. Her asseverations were almost as blood- 
curdling as the oath on the Riitli." 

" I told you so," said Mrs. Talcott, senior, re- 
turning from a more inquisitive survey of the 
crowd. " You can never make these people con- 
tented. I heard one woman say they had taken 
her baby away from her and bumped its head on 
purpose while she was at dinner; and one man 
remarked, ^ I guess those rich people '11 make a pile 
of money out of this here concern. They alius does 
cheat us poor folks. ' " 

Percival glanced at his mother imploringly. 
He did not want Alexandra's hard won satisfac- 
tion clouded by harsh criticisms of any kind ; but 
the others laughed, and she with them, at the idea 
of filling their pockets with the earnings of the 
poor. 

Some of the party, thinking themselves entitled 
at least to five o'clock tea, followed Mrs. Talcott 
home. Mr. Digby had excused himself on the 
plea of business. Mr. Marshall, Fanshawe, and 
young Gilder, not so urged by cares, persisted in 
their purpose. Marshall, through force of circum- 
stances the accomplished idler and close gleaner 
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of the random pleasure, had always a few minutes 
to spare for any chance embellishment of the hour. 
Mr. Gilder admired the ex-diplomatist extrava- 
gantly, and though not by nature one of the open- 
eyed observers of life, accumulating, from the day's 
chances, rich stores of experience, he would have 
liked to be considered an expert in such matters. 
Compared, however, with the ripened product of 
strong natural bent, and the favoring influences 
of an old civilization, he was but a half-hearted 
avenger of the industrial sins of his forbears : he 
did, however, make a stand against the slavery of 
the office, guilelessly maintaining that life, after 
all, was worth living outside of the shop. 

It was not long before the first puff of steam 
issuing from the tea-kettle announced with noisy 
insistence the right moment for the brewing of 
that perfect cup of tea which is the dream of the 
epicure. Besides the Mandarin tea there were the 
exquisite porcelain, the thin slices of buttered 
bread, all the essentials to make of this service 
something more than a bungling pretence ; rather 
a delicate incense to the spirit, a fine foreshadow- 
ing of the later feast. 

" Ah, how delicious ! " exclaimed Marshall, tast- 
ing the beverage. " Why, this is the distilled 
essence of the delightful," and, smiling compla- 
cently, he glanced at his hostess. 

"Why didn't I watch you make it?" said 
young Gilder. " Will you teach me the art, Mrs. 
Talcott?" 
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** Teach you," broke in Marshall, with mocking 
laugh. " What presumption ! This is n't a mere 
thing of material usage, — it 's allied to the spirit. 
This tea-table," placing his hand upon it, *^ is the 
combined result of a poetic temperament, an edu- 
cated palate, an artistic eye — all that goes to 
make up the glory of an accomplished woman of 
the world. The idea of a young bachelor like you 
being able to make a cup of tea worth the drink- 
ing is a glaring absurdity." 

Mr. Gilder, thus rebuked, lapsed into silence. 
He was easily discouraged, for, at foundation, he 
was the victim of mongrel ideals. There could be 
no doubt that his four years' sojourn at Canter- 
bury had enfeebled some inherited aptitudes, — the 
imperfect assimilation of certain truths imbibed 
there, the crossing of acquired and transmitted 
motives, having produced a spiritual hybrid of 
uncertain purpose. Therefore, when baffled in the 
drawing-room, his aspirations instinctively reverted 
to the counting-house, though without much greater 
assurance of success there. Alexandra endeavored 
to soothe his easily abashed spirit, but on the whole 
she was tired and listless ; not even able to rouse 
herself to interest in so great a personage as Dr. 
Johnson, just then introduced upon the scene. 

" You have," said Fanshawe, speaking to Mar- 
shall, " old Samuel's relish for the cup that " — 

" Oh, spare us ! " exclaimed the other, with a ges- 
ture of despair. " Without caring for the flavor, 
the old heathen gulped his ten dishes of tea. A 
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decoction of ginger or capsicum would have done 
as well for him. Still I forgive him everything 
for the sake of his kind old heart." And with that 
he continued to drink, prolonging the pleasure 
with epicurean apprehension ; for Marshall had 
reached that time of life when men are apt to see 
the lurking lees in every draught. At last he put 
down his cup and rose to go, Fanshawe and Gilder 
following his lead. 

Just as the men reached the pavement, Mr. Tal- 
cott, walking rapidly, came in view. 

" So it 's all over," he said a moment later, stop- 
ping to speak to them. "I got detained — went 
down the harbor — machinery broke " — 

"It was too bad you couldn't have been pre- 
sent," said Marshall. " You were very much 
missed." And they passed on. 

" I fancy his wife will be none too well pleased 
to see him now," remarked Fanshawe. 

For answer, Marshall turned and gave the 
speaker a silencing look. He had no intention of 
discussing his friends' affairs with this man, or any 
other, and at the comer the two parted. 

Mr. Marshall was not without misgivings him- 
self. He knew how disappointed Alexandra had 
been. He had also observed of late a certain de- 
spairing tone, and feared that her bravura accept- 
ance of life had somehow received a greater scaling 
down than she cared to admit ; that her power to 
ensure that " perpetuity of love," upon which she 
had staked so much, was proving inadequate to the 
task. 
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George entered the sitting-room. He was deeply 
sorry he had not been able to fulfil his part of the 
programme, and more than anxious to excuse him- 
self, but as he approached Alexandra, the alternate 
flush and paleness of her face told him the story of 
her heart. There was a tremor about the lips, it 
is true ; her eyes, however, were cold and unyield- 
ing. They seemed to make explanation quite super- 
fluous. Indeed, it was altogether too late in the 
soul's drama of this woman for mere words to play 
any effectual part. 

" I 'm so sorry," said George, " but I was de- 
tained. There was an accident that " — 

" Pray don't mention it. There are some things 
that should never happen; and when they do, 
there 's nothing to be said. Will you have a cup 
of tea ? " she asked wearily, and with commonplace 
politeness. 

"No." 

" No ? " And picking up her gloves, Alexandra 
left the room. For an instant, George remained 
bewildered. He expected his wife would be pro- 
voked, but he was unprepared for anything of this 
sort. It was so unlike her. There had always 
been, save in one instance, a willingness to be pro- 
pitiated. And all of a sudden a veil lifted, reveal- 
ing to him a vista of alienation into which he had 
previously caught glimpses, but never till now had 
the dangers it disclosed swept over him with such 
overpowering force. He shuddered as one does at 
sight of a venomous serpent in a much frequented 
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path. He would go to her at once. They must 
not be sundered from one another. It was mon- 
strous, and George hastened to overtake Alex- 
andra, firm in the resolve not to leave her until 
she had once more looked into his eyes with the 
old loving faith. 

In the hall he ran against a servant, followed 
by a man, who stopped to speak. Talcott, with 
impatient gesture, waved him aside. 

" I 'U detain you but a moment, sir. It 's a 
matter of considerable importance," said the man. 

" Oh, it 's you, is it, Davis ? Well, what is it ? " 

What he had to say was something about city 
affairs, and after a moment's conversation Talcott 
left the house. Though it was a holiday he re- 
solved to go with Davis and speak to one of his 
political followers about the matter, which required 
some urgency of action. When he and his hench- 
man parted, he turned in the direction of his home ; 
but now a reaction had set in. He was no longer 
in the mood to see Alexandra. Her disdain of 
explanation showed so deep-seated a feeling of 
injury that he now believed little good could come 
of it. 

As he walked along quickly, almost uncon- 
sciously following the road out to the Park, his 
steps were dogged by a good many unpleasant re- 
flections, some having the sting of self-accusation. 
Why, for instance, hadn't he postponed the in- 
spection of the new basin ? he asked. Another day 
would have done just as well ; but then he owned 
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to a feverish interest in the afiFair — and why not ? 
Who could foresee accidents ? On the other hand 
he had a sort of inherited scrupulosity about keep- 
ing appointments ; a keen business appreciation of 
the value of punctuality. And then there was the 
troublesome memory of wishes delicately suggested 
by Alexandra concerning them both, for the grati- 
fication of which he had been loath to make the 
small sacrifice of time they required. It was true, 
also, he was not much in his home, and when there 
was preoccupied, tired, and sleepy ; not very charm- 
ing, he must admit. Still, though life was a grind, 
there was a compensating stimulus and excitement 
in the rush of business events. Moreover, he was 
not responsible for the system imder which he 
lived, and yet — as the processions of omissions, 
postponements, neglect of small courtesies and 
ceremonies filed past him — he supposed he might 
have done differently. These things were, in 
themselves, trivial enough, like the sting of an in- 
sect ; but combined were capable of producing, he 
well knew, a feeling of profound irritation. And 
then there was Mrs. Linton — at the thought of her 
his face grew a shade deeper in hue ; he was an- 
noyed to think it had been possible for any one to 
put a wrong construction upon their intercourse ; 
he remembered with disgust the compromising let- 
ter which had fallen into Alexandra's hands. Be- 
sides, he felt sure that anyone, seeing Mrs. Linton, 
could well understand the speU she might cast over 
a man, and yet not know that, so far as he was 
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concerned, a chance phrase, a stray glance from 
her burning eyes, not infrequently made her repel- 
lent to him, creating a desire to escape altogether 
from her otherwise attractive presence. He had 
not quite comprehended Alexandra's motive in 
having her stay in the house. If Mrs. Linton 
owed her invitation to the absence of suspicion, he 
felt how rare was such confidence. If, however, 
it had been given for the purpose of spying upon 
them — but he put this thought away from him 
as entirely unworthy, and a curse framed itself 
for the one who had dared insinuate the thought ; 
the squareness and firmness about the chin, at the 
moment, seeming to grow yet more pronounced. 



CHAPTER XL 

Although it was time to retrace his steps 
George did not care to go to his own house. The 
silence he would find there seemed like an added 
aggravation to the perturbation of his spirit. If, 
perhaps, little Ethel had flitted before him, she 
might, with her winning ways, have coaxed him back 
into the heart of the home. But it was not to be, 
and in default of other promptings he instinctively 
turned his face towards his father's house, longing 
above all things for the consoling ties of kindred. 
Especially did he crave those assurances of love 
such as a mother alone is capable of giving to a 
man for his own sake, whether right or wrong ; for 
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at the moment he felt the need of mdulgenee, the 
sanction of unquestioning faith. 

" Ah, George," exclaimed Mr. Talcott, " I 'm so 
glad to see you, my son," holding out both tremu- 
lous hands in welcome. " Too busy to come to see 
the old man these days, eh ? " 

" Yes, I have been pretty busy. But how are 
you ? " asked George, as he sat down wearily in 
the nearest chair. 

"As well, I reckon, as I shall ever be," said 
Mr. Talcott, with languid gesture, deprecating the 
chance of anything better. 

"I wanted to ask you," said the young man, 
"about the consolidation of those companies. 
Now 's about as good a time as any to talk about 
it." 

" No, you don't ! " broke out Talcott senior, " I 
can't stand it. It makes my back feel like a chain 
of live coals ; it nauseates me. Now, when they 
let me alone in Europe," he whined, " I somehow 
felt like a man. Here I 'm a drivelling idiot. Give 
me a drop of brandy, and don't mention the infer- 
nal thing again. If you can't talk about anything 
but business, don't talk at all." As the brandy 
began to warm his blood he went on : " What 's 
the good of all this worrying, anyhow ? What 's 
the use of money ? What 's the use of anything ? 
Send your child here. My wife there and she are 
the only ones that have got any sense. Ethel, at 
least, can laugh and sing and is happy. It 's all 
rot, this millionaire business, anyway." And Mr. 
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Talcott threw his head back and shut his eyes. He 
was pale and exhausted. 

"Not quite as bad as all that, father," said 
George, with pitying look ; and after a moment's 
pause, during which he gazed at his parent won- 
deringly, thinking whether it were possible that 
he himself could ever, under any circumstances, 
become so decrepit and miserable, he added, " Be- 
sides, statistics show that a rich man, having the 
forces of the world at his command, has the chance 
of ten years' longer life than the poor man." 

" And such a life," groaned Talcott senior ; but 
in spite of the protest he opened his eyes wide, and 
there was a gleam of satisfaction burning in them. 

" Yes, to buy life. To cheat fate, to defeat the 
ravages of climate and germs. To be able to flee 
to the mountains, the valleys, the waters, or the 
dry lands, at the beck of inclination. To buy the 
greatest skill, the costliest remedies, the trained 
nurse, the resources of science, and the wisdom of 
great experts. Yea, verily the millionaire has his 
opportunities." And the stricken man felt more 
kindly towards his son for having suggested the 
power of money to strengthen the long line of 
defences against age, disease, and folly ; and as he 
again sank back in his chair something like a smile 
played about his lips. 

" My son," said Mrs. Talcott, entering the room, 
and laying her hand affectionately upon his broad 
shoulder, " how long it is since we 've seen you ! 
Why did n't you come to-day ? We were all 
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dreadfully disappointed. Still, I must say, as such 
things go — it went off well enough." 

" I should think it was a success," interrupted 
Percival, who Kkewise, at the sound of voices, had 
come into his father's room, which, since his ill- 
ness, had become the centre of the family life. 
" Everybody said it was a great undertaking for a 
woman to put through, and Mr. Digby's tribute to 
sister was fine. There were n't many who knew 
who he was talking about — and I don't think he 
meant them to." 

George's face flushed. "Was the speaking 
good ? " he asked. 

" Yes, good enough ; but no one could fill your 
place." 

" I hope," said Mrs. Talcott, " it will turn out 
well ; but I have my doubts. People seem to think, 
now-Brdays, they can play with human beings as 
they can with dolls, and that if they are once 
clothed they will ever after walk in the robes of 
righteousness." 

" Well, I suppose," said Percival, " you 've got 
to keep trying for the right thing," and glancing 
shyly at his father, '^if I had my way, I'd set 
men to building a great cathedral. It would give 
them a chance to do something beautiful for once 
in their lives." 

" It seems, Percival," said his father, with more 
tolerance than of old, " as if you could never get 
that Notre Dame out of your head. I 'm afraid, 
my boy, you were bom into the world too late. 
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You'll never make a man of business." There 
was a peculiar expression on the elder man's face 
as he said this, and a dry accent, which left some 
doubt as to his real meaning. 

*' I 'm afraid not," rejoined the youth, looking 
at his brother for a word of encouragement ; but 
George's thoughts were elsewhere, and soon after 
he stood up as if to go. 

" Come over here, my son," said his mother, 
leading him to the sofa at the further end of the 
room. "Are you not well?" she asked. "I 
don't like your looks." 

"Yes, I'm well, only a little tired. Don't 
worry about me," and he leaned over and kissed 
his mother's sallow cheek. It was such a comfort 
to be with her, for though dry and acrid in phrase, 
she was devoted to him, and with the trye instinct 
divined that care and not fatigue had given the 
strong man the imaccustomed look of one utterly 
vanquished. 

" Stay with us this evening," pleaded the mother. 
" It will seem like old times to have you all to our- 
selves. Alexandra and Ethel are well enough, 
but you are everything to us." 

George reached out for his mother's hand. 
" After all," he said, holding it affectionately, 
" it is nice to be petted, mother dear ; " and at the 
moment he had the feeling of one who hitherto 
had been unjustly defrauded of consolation. In 
truth, however, this was the first time for months 
he had lingered long enough even for her to 
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bestow the caresses that were always in her heart. 
She, like Alexandra, might well have complained 
of his hurry, his preoccupation, of the delay which 
only allowed him to appease hunger, to steal a nap 
on the sofa. As for agreeable conversation there 
was none. It would have required all of her in- 
dulgence to construe his commonplace remarks 
into anything delightful. Yet she was not dis- 
posed to make a grievance of the limited display 
of her son's genial qualities ; such as caused him 
to be regarded at the clubs as one of the most in- 
teresting and suggestive among the vigorous men 
who gave animation to the young metropolis. 

Aside from Talcott's awakening sense of the 
discord in his own home, there was much in his 
public life which made the soothing touch, the 
kindly look, the hearty sympathy of his mother a 
grateful balm to his ragged and perturbed souL 
Between the theorists who would give no quarter 
to the weaknesses of men, and the practical politi- 
cian who knew only of spoils and place, he was cri- 
ticised for the good he did and the evil he could not 
prevent. Still, being sturdy of nature, he managed 
to steer his course pretty well in the direction of 
the public weal, and personally was quite willing 
to take the consequences of his deeds, whatever 
ftiey might be. There are times, however, when 
even the most valiant spirits have their obsessions, 
eclipses, and weakening attacks of despondency. 
However conscious a man of the dominant type 
may be of the pathos in the lives of others, the 
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appearance of it in his own life causes him a harsh 
annoyance. 

Talcott was in this disturbed condition, and was 
persuaded that he was not altogether the fortu- 
nate man he had taken himself to be. It seemed 
to him that fate had played him false in interrupt- 
ing the term of prosperous existence ; in forcing 
him to turn the burning-glass of conscience upon 
his own deeds. 

It was in this mood that he sat at his desk the 
next morning, looking over his letters. There was 
one, slightly scented, suggesting another world ; the 
square envelope not sorting well with the com- 
mercial note of business. This letter he laid aside, 
and when he had finished reading the others, 
glanced hurriedly over its contents. As he read 
it an angry scowl puckered his brow, and mentally 
he berated himself for ever having taken part in 
the business affairs of a woman so relentless in her 
demands upon his time and coimseL If he had 
not burdened himself with the responsibility of 
investing some money for her, he might now rid 
himself of her importimities ; but as it was she 
had the right to claim his attention. 

The point of Mrs. Linton's note was that she 
wanted to sell some shares of the stock he had 
bought for her, and would like to have him con^ 
and advise with her. " I am sorry to trouble you," 
she wrote, " but you know business is business." 

Talcott smiled grimly at this conclusion, and 
tearing the note into fragments resolved to go this 
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once, and no more. He would advise her to sell, 
by all means ; indeed lie would willingly buy the 
stock himself, then retire, and leave Allison sole 
director of her affairs. 

As the time approached, the successful politician 
and financier of high repute armed himself against 
the seductions of his client. He saw her with the 
mind's eye distinctly enough in all the soft allure- 
ments of phrase and being, and in imagination 
became a thing of iron in a sheath of courteous 
reserve ; but this time he had to reckon, not with 
the coquette of sham emotions, but with a woman 
of flesh and blood, whose feelings for the moment 
were seemingly blended with something deeper 
than mere sensuous caprice. 

When Talcott entered Mrs. Linton's parlor, he 
was astonished at. the transformation which had 
taken place in her. She was pallid, and there 
was a feverish longing in her eyes ; but above all 
there was the splendor of one who knows for the 
first time what it is to love with the intensity of 
a passionate nature ; and who dares all for the 
one chance of rapture. As she came forward with 
these things written on her face, Talcott, expecting 
at the worst only a false shimmer, only a sort of 
travesty of love, was taken aback at its fervor. 
Such as it was, there was the true thing, he 
thought, sundering all bonds of restraint and 
sweeping into a whirlwind the soul of the woman 
before him. 

" Will you live on in this dead way or will you 
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know the magic of the draught ? " were her first 
words. " I care for no one in the wide world but 
you. From the moment we met I was yours." Her 
eyes were fixed upon him. " You hesitate," she 
exclaimed with mocking laugh. " What are you 
made of? Has that marble woman cast a spell 
over you? Do you not dare the rebuke of her 
searching eye? What does her scorn matter to 
you ? What does anything matter, so long as " — 
she broke off ; and coming close to him drew his 
face down to hers. 

The mention of Alexandra, the glowing creature 
before him, the dim light of the room, the fra- 
grance of flowers in an atmosphere suffused with 
emotional license produced a confused, a suffocat- 
ing sensation. Nevertheless he was able to com- 
mand himself. "I thought, madam," he said 
coldly, " you wished to speak with me about busi- 
ness ; and this is what I find : a monstrous aban- 
donment." 

" I have said truly. What other business is 
there comparable to this ? " 

" If this is all, I bid you good-day." 

" You are afraiid to stay. You know full well 
it is I you love. I have seen through the dis- 
guise of what they call propriety. Oh, don't shrink 
and start. Live to-day. Live always." 

"You are mistaken," said Talcott, standing 
aloof and staring at her, — but with eyes showing 
debate. 

" It cannot be. You have not confessed ; still 
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you have not refused to listen. On your honor, 
George, you don't love me ? " she said pleadingly, 
the voice falling in his ear like drops of smooth- 
est poison. " You are sure ? " she asked, hanging 
on his words with the look of one sinking into an 
ocean of despair. 

He stood looking at her for a moment, noting 
the soft outlines of form and face, and then with 
sudden fury shaking ofiE the creeping lethargy of 
soul, " By God, no," he said, taking a full breath, 
as if to expel the poisoned air he had been breath- 
ing, and turned to go. 

As he did so a thread-like gleam cut the air, 
and something with metallic ring fell upon the 
floor. There was a moment's horror, then Talcott 
quickly snatched the slender dagger that was 
pressed against the woman's heart. Through her 
dress it had pierced its way ; but his hand was too 
swift for the deeper thrust. She was not hurt, 
he perceived, and deliberately picking up the scab- 
bard, he sheathed the toy-like weapon. This done, 
he cast searching eyes upon the quick-breathing 
form crouched upon the sofa, pity struggling with 
wrath, till he saw or fancied he saw on her dis- 
torted face a look of baffled cunning, a relapse 
from that brief moment when passion triumphed 
over the meaner nature. The suspicion was enough 
to arouse a repellent hardness, to shut the gates of 
mercy, and without even glancing back he softly 
closed the door behind him. Only at that moment, 
when aU else seemed impure, there appeared before 
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him a vision of his lovely wife, and a feeling of 
thankfulness swept over him that his honor — 
her honor — had been saved, and now he thought 
if he could but hold her to his heart once more all 
the contamination of the past few months would 
fall away. 

Talcott had barely reached the pavement when 
a red rose fell at his feet. Looking upwards he 
saw Mrs. Linton, and at the same moment, glan- 
cing around in the hope that no one else had ob- 
served the obtrusive demonstration, he beheld the 
scornful, regarding face of Alexandra. Li driving 
past the hotel, she too, prompted by some strange 
fatality, had scanned the front of the tail build- 
ing, had noticed the woman, her hair hanging 
dishevelled, leaning out of the window watching 
with devouring eyes some one below. Alexandra 
instinctively followed the direction of her gaze, 
and lo, there was her husband ; the object of con- 
suming interest to this creature from whom, she 
swiftly conjectured, he had parted but the moment 
before. She had also noticed the flower floating 
downward, veering in its descent according to the 
wind, and when it finally reached its destination 
Alexandra's cheeks for an instant were as crimson 
as the rose. 

Mrs. Linton had dragged herseK to the window 
to feast her eyes with one last look upon the man 
she adored ; but the sight of the wife and child 
made her realize how completely she was despised 
and rejected, and there was only left a burning 
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regret, not for what she had done, but for what 
she had left undone ; the ending of any impulse 
that could be said to touch even the outermost 
boundaries of aspiration. 

The thread had snapped, and now the sword of 
Damocles pierced Alexandra's heart. It had been 
dreaded, but it had not been expected; feeling its 
keen cut she bowed her head like a flower whose 
tap root had been severed. There was a turmoil 
in her brain, and as she leaned over to kiss her 
child, her lips were colder than death ; the sun 
too had gone under a cloud, and the November day 
was gray and dark. 

Ethel was not well, and her mother with invin- 
cible faith in the restorative power of fresh air 
had taken her for a drive ; but instead of gaining 
benefit she had become more feverish and drowsy ; 
so Alexandra had taken her to her arms and held 
her close to her own strong beating heart, and 
there she lay ; the mother and child, but the mo- 
ment before, a picture of complete loveliness. The 
mother's face, however, now that she had calamity 
for comrade, had suddenly grown old and rigid. 
At sight of it the most ardent admirer of beauty 
must have reluctantly confessed that without 
sweetness it was a mockery of nature's intent ; but 
the face and heart were at one. Alexandra's 
heart now lay congealed, and life seemed to her a 
sombre, sorry business. She felt utterly van- 
quished, without power to stay the final catas- 
trophe, without even the desire to do so. 
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• 

Alexandra's undaunted spirit, her proud accept- 
ance of life, her confidence in her power to direct 
its opposing currents into the full stream of suc- 
cessful endeavor, the courage of the heart and the 
pride of the intellect, were all swept away by the 
glance of an insolent woman who had stolen her 
husband's love from her ; he too betraying her and 
all her soft illusions — her ideals ; shattering the 
fair fabric she had built with such energy of 
hope. 

The swift resolution came to her, reinforcing her 
pride, that there should be no outward discord 
in the house; only it will be a mausoleum, she 
thought, where all is dead and cold, hatred alone 
perhaps having vital breath ; but at the moment 
there was not even hatred ; feeling was suspended. 
There was a hideous void, and that was all. Even 
the child pressed against her bosom seemed to her 
foreign and remote, and when she passed the thresh- 
old she gave her to the nurse with mechanical care. 
It was she who suggested that the doctor should 
be sent for. When he came, the mother repeated 
his orders after him; but they meant nothing. 
Though she was confused in mind, her calm was 
abnormal. 

CHAPTER XLI 

After the doctor had gone Alexandra turned to 
the bedside. But instead of seeing Ethel's flushed 
face and bright curls, as she tossed imeasily, 
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she saw only the woman leaning out of the window, 
the dark-haired, hot-eyed, dishevelled creature, and 
there below was George. She put her hands to. 
her eyes — flashing one knew not whether with 
tear-dew or fierce fire — as if to shut out the sight. 
What did it all mean ? and sinking into the nearest 
chair she remained with her gaze fixed upon the 
floor, until at last the murmuring lisp of the trou- 
bled sleeper brought her back to the sad realities 
about her, and then she kept saying to herself over 
and over, " Suppose Ethel should die ! " but 
strange to say the thought brought no anguish. 
It seemed a part of the whole dreary mockery of 
life. 

There was a week of anxious watching. At one 
time it seemed as if no power or art could give 
vigor to the flickering flame. Alexandra no longer 
thought of herself. Life was outside and beyond 
her. All feeling and action were concentrated in 
the revival of the little flower so tenderly nurtured. 
George came frequently to the bedside ; he will- 
ingly would have kept vigil there, for the child lay 
very close to his heart ; but by day and night Alex- 
andra usurped the place. So far as her husband 
was concerned it seemed as if all that had been ten- 
der and intimate had been wiped completely away. 
His presence was to be accounted for because of 
Ethel. She recognized no claim upon herself ; he 
was as remote from her as if there had been no 
past, and as for the future it was a blank. There 
was for her but the present moment of intense 
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devotion to her child, the old maternal love planted 
deep down in the woman's heart ; the one thing, it 
f seemed to her, to lean upon in a world of caprice 
and infidelity. 

Sitting in the lonely hours of the night, now and 
then there would come to Alexandra the recollec- 
tion of the old sustaining sympathy ; the tender- 
ness they had known when on a previous occasion 
Ethel's illness had revealed how closely she and 
George were bound together. Then one could not 
suffer without a keener pang torturing the soul of 
the other. More than once George had drawn 
near to his wife. He wanted to tell her all ; but 
when he longed most to do so, her look, her gesture, 
revealed the contents of the soul. There was no 
ambiguity there. It would have been as easy to 
approach a woman of stone ; and yet he saw with 
the anguish of one thrust from Paradise, her pas- 
sionate devotion, the tender, soft look in her eyes 
when they rested upon her child — their child ; but 
as for him, it was as if the springs of affection had 
been frozen over. She seemed to look past and 
beyond him. For her, he had practically ceased to 
exist. 

The days of anxious watching came to an end. 
In the intervals of loss and gain, vitality won its 
way back. By order of the doctor the mother 
must, however, take Ethel first to New York to see 
a specialist, and then to Florida perhaps ; it mat- 
tered not where, so long as there were no search- 
ing winds to ferret out the weak spots in the feeble 
little frame. 
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That which only a few months ago would have 
been a sentence, was now a reprieve, and Alexan- 
dra welcomed the suggestion as a temporary expe- 
dient, a modus vivendi^ until the stone which lay 
where her heart had been, was cast out ; until the 
atrophy of the soul, if ever, should pass away. 
Her very love for her child showed how much of 
life must have been swept from her to have left 
her thus. 

The journey decided upon, the intervening time 
was well filled. Some unexpected hitches in the 
running of the dining-hall needed to be adjusted. 
On the whole, however, the enterprise reached the 
heights of anticipation, the attendance increasing 
daily. The creche likewise was doing its part well, 
the tired mother eating her bite of food in peace 
while her child came to no harm ; but a dining- 
hall, even the conduct of a private house, requires 
generalship, and man may congratulate himself that 
the food and raiment business of life has fallen 
into other hands than his. With this preoccupation 
Kepler's laws and Newton's discovery might well 
have remained among the untrodden ways of 
thought, the daily care of the body leaving but 
little of the mental spring which " strives to reach 
a star ; " and for this reason Alexandra's solicitudes 
in that direction kept down at the moment the 
encroachments of sentiment. 

" So you are going to take my little rosebud 
away ? " said Mr. Talcott senior, a few days before 
Alexandra's departure. " I should like to run off 
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myself. I 'm about fit to play nurse ; but tbe 
doctor says I must stick it out here if I can ; that 
it 's a duty to get the better of these devilish sen- 
sations right here on the spot," and after a moment 
he added, his eyes, struggling towards keener sight, 
resting upon Alexandra, " I think, my daughter, 
you need the change as much as Ethel. Nursing 
has taken the bloom off your cheeks." 

"Yes," broke in Mrs. Talcott with her usual 
frankness, " you look ten years older than you did 
a month ago. I never saw any one fade so quickly. 
Have you any aches or pains ? " 

" No, mother, I am very well." 

"I wonder what's George going to do while 
you 're away. It will be lonesome for him, I 'm 
afraid." 

" Oh, he has so much to do. Time never hangs 
heavily with him. You know how it used to be 
with yourself, father. You never had much time 
for regret, did you ? " and as she said this, in her 
voice there was the pathos of a lost soul. 

" But I have had plenty of time, and plenty of 
regret since. I 'd give my right hand if I 'd done 
differently ; but the game 's up now ; the feelings 
have dried up too. That side somehow went to 
waste with me. You and Percival, however, have 
got feeling enough for the whole family, and you 
had better hold on to it, I tell you. It 's some- 
thing you can't buy, do you understand, and there 's 
another thing you can't buy — sleep. My God, 
I 'd give ten thousand dollars to sleep one whole 
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night througli ; to get a nap on the ground under 
the shade of a tree. Heavens, why can't one 
always be young ! Now, young woman, you 're just 
at the age to enjoy everything. You 've got over 
the follies of youth, and the weaknesses and list- 
lessness of old age are miles away. Take my advice, 
child, and be as happy as you can, and if you see 
Old Care — damn him — stalking around any- 
where, just hiss him ofiE the stage — do you hear ? " 
Mr. Talcott's hair seemed to stand up straighter 
than ever as with ugly vehemence he said this. 

For response, Alexandra groaned inwardly, and 
drew her wraps closely about her, as if to protect 
herself from the cruel stabs of the babbling old 
man. In these days she felt as if Percival and 
Mr. Marshall were the only friends she had in the 
wide world. Without comment, the boy seemed 
to understand, not so much the misery as the mori- 
bund state she was in — the death in life — the 
wreckage too great for repair. Also, when with 
Marshall, she could not help being touched by his 
solicitude. He was so sparing of words ; so kind 
in deed ; so chivalrous ; bringing to her all sorts 
of inspiring books — which she did not read — 
poems, too, with special intent, she knew ; written 
by the poet of the high-hearted and uncomplaining, 
of those who drink their cup of wormwood as 
though it were sweet as honey. 

One afternoon, coming home tired, Alexandra, 
on her way upstairs, halted in the library to write 
some notes. Her task finished, she went over to 
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the seat beneath the stained glass window, and 
there, haU reclining, leaned her head against the 
wall, and whether sleeping or not remained pas- 
sive. The day was already far spent ; the house 
was noiseless, and the room not over warm. 
While she sat thus the library door opened softly, 
and Percival looked in. Seeing Alexandra just 
opposite in almost the exact attitude of St. Hel- 
ena, he fancied he saw above her the cross which 
shone in the vision ; the dim, many-colored light 
penetrating the window, the mellow beauty of the 
room, the stillness, the coolness itself — lending 
the needed suggestion of remoteness from the 
sensuous, all combined to give an impression of 
sacredness to Percival's religiously inclined soul. 
He lingered at the threshold gazing at this sister 
of his, who appealed so to the spiritual suscep- 
tibilities of his nature, and then, lest he might 
recall her to the pain of wakefulness, he turned 
reluctantly away. 

As the door closed, a transient smile flitted over 
Alexandra's pale face. " Dear youth," she mur- 
mured, '^ may all his dreams be realities ! " and 
remaining a while longer, she reflected in ways of 
her own upon this wonderful thing they call tem- 
perament. In some men it 's soaring impulse, it 's 
persistence even though the feet drag upon the 
ground — in others it 's early abasement in the 
stream of conunonplace action ; and who can pre- 
dict the elements that make for strength, or those 
which interrupt the upward flight ? But rousing 
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herself, "Why this vain analysis?" she asked. 
" We can only meet life on terms of its own." 

The evening before she was to leave her home, 
perhaps forever, Alexandra, coming out of her 
room, met George a few steps off. Approaching, 
he held out his hand as if to take hers. " Won't 
you come in here ? " he said very gently ; " I have 
something to say to you." 

Alexandra gave no sign of seeing the out- 
stretched hand, and as for the request, "It is 
hardly worth while," she answered. 

" But it is worth while, and listen you must." 
With this George took her passive hand, led her 
into the room, and shut the door. He had sud- 
denly become very pale. " I will not permit you 
to leave," he said, his voice husky with emotion, 
" without listening to what I 've got to say. Ap- 
pearances, I admit, are against me ; all the same, 
you have no cause to treat me as you do." 

Alexandra remained motionless. 

It was not so easy as he thought to tell her what 
he wished. Burning with indignation that she 
should suspect him of betraying her, it had seemed 
a simple thing to make the matter clear whenever 
she should listen ; but now the explanation was 
elusive ; the situation difficult to set forth in its 
true light. He said what he could in vindication 
of his visits to Mrs. Linton ; the business neces- 
sity for making them. At length : " It may 
have been wrong, Alexandra," he pleaded, " but 
I protest, no act of mine has tarnished my loyalty 
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to you," and then seeing the look of utter incre- 
dulity on her face, he dropped the hand he had 
held so firmly — that he would have clasped so 
lovingly. " I can say no more. It 's enough. 
You don't believe me," he added sternly, and left 
the room. 

Alexandra had not even lifted her eyes to her 
husband's face. Indeed she had not heard much 
that he said. She could only see the horrid sight 
which was biu^ned into her brain. Had she looked 
at him, spiritually dead as she was, she might have 
read more than words could tell ; for he like her- 
self had grown pallid and wan, and there was a 
fierce eagerness in his eyes she would have done 
well to heed. 

CHAPTER XLU 

In parting, George held Ethel close in his arms, 
looking down the while, his anger having all gone, 
imploringly at Alexandra ; but she could only find 
it in her heart to give expression to the parting 
platitudes common to strangers — to the heartless 
civilities of ceremony. As the train moved by, 
Ethel waved her little hand. "There is papa! 
Look at him quick, mamma ; quick," but she did n't 
seem to hear. At the moment there was some- 
thing curious about the nickel-plated chandelier 
which fixed her gaze. 

As he walked away, George could scarcely be- 
lieve what had passed was possible. It seemed 
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only yesterday, when at that very station he had 
come to see Alexandra off ; she so young and 
blithe, he beginning to yield to the spell she had 
cast over him ; thinking her the sweetest woman 
in all the world ; then he remembered her as she 
appeared to him later, the brilliant young stu- 
dent, questioning love, and only half persuaded. 
Finally there was the conquest ; Alexandra com- 
pletely won — a royal benefit full and generous. 
And now there was this, and the strong man shud- 
dered ; the averted eye, the page of life made 
clean, so far as any pleasant record of him was 
seen upon it. " And how did it come about ? " he 
asked. " Whose fault was it ? " 

He also recalled distinctly those first days of 
their married life. How pleasant it had been to 
render the loyal service so graciously received! 
and then insidiously there had come the time when 
all this charm, with cold gradations, seemed to 
slip away : he immersed in business, coining money, 
seeking public applause, winning it, finding in the 
noisy world stimulus and solace, so used to its 
persistent shouting, his ears deaf to the soft 
pleading against those outside clamoring interests ; 
Alexandra herself finally decoyed out among the 
restless strivers, but, as she said, coming back 
always, with the same old longing for the com- 
plete life, finding nothing fairer than the image of 
the home — hers, however, the one voice, in the mul- 
titude speaking to him, to which he gave no heed. 
Haunting his memory there was also the episode 
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of the past two months. Nothing really culpable, 
but instead of the clean, manly setting aside of all 
such snares, a reprehensible lingering within the 
gates of temptation. With such a wife as his 
there should have been no dallying with catas- 
trophe. This he well knew ; and now it had come, 
and he asked himself who was to blame. 

As the young man continued his reflections, he 
found himseK not altogether without the friendly 
excuse : towards the last was not Alexandra quite 
independent of him, too ? Indeed she lent herself 
with supple ingenuity to an infinitude of diverting 
roles, as if a man wished always to marvel at his 
wife's gifts, rather than to enjoy repose and the 
firmly poised sense of possession ; the knowledge 
that her interests were centred in her husband, 
whether or no. At any rate, whatever the past 
may have been, they were parted now, with no 
word of reconciliation to bridge the gulf that 
divided them. Nevertheless, the flatterer Hope 
still tickled his ears, and not without courage 
George thought : " When she comes back we will 
make it aU right ; " and, for the time being, reso- 
lutely put away from him the troublesome regret. 

Once more when he entered the heart of the 
roaring city, he realized, however, that in spite of 
the misery which lay at the bottom of his heart, 
the world to which he had sacrificed so much 
wagged along quite indifferent to his woes, and 
that the rewards which it had to offer were not 
so dazzling as they once had seemed. In contrast 
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to public places, to the noisy self-seeking of men 
who could not for long disguise the skeleton of 
selfishness beneath the enveloping drapery of what 
they were pleased to call the public weal, the sim- 
ple home-keeping life served to fill his ambition ; 
but now, practically speaking, there was no home, 
and BS for the loving interchange of thought and 
feeling it was not to be had for the asking; and 
quite ignoring Ethel's need he was seized with 
bitter thoughts of Alexandra's desertion. 

A few days later, when Taloott was beginning 
to realize what an empty house really meant, — no 
one to give the look of welcome, to ask or care 
whence a man came or whither he goes, — and was 
gradually succulnbing to a sense of loneliness, a 
letter came from Alexandra. Its chief contents 
were as follows : — 

"I am glad to tell you that Ethel is better. 
Also that my aunt arrived this afternoon. I find 
she would rather go to Italy than to Florida ; there- 
fore having long wished to do so, I have decided 
to go there too. When Ethel is quite strong, if 
you desire it, I will send her to visit you. As 
for myself, I propose to remain abroad for some 
time — a year at least. After that it rests with 
you whether I ever return ; whether you come to 
fetch me or not." (This last clause was written 
because of something she had just read in a letter 
from Percival : " Don't judge George harshly, 
dear sister. I believe there are things that might 
be explained.") "I can tell you briefly why I 
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never expect to come back. I do not reproach 
you in any way ; for when a husband ceases to be 
a lover, all sorts of things may happen ; indeed, I 
suppose he is scarcely responsible. We flattered 
ourselves we could keep the treasure we had found, 
but I daresay we somehow mismanaged. Only 
you, who are so good a financier, might have known, 
I should think, how to secure a better interest. It 
seems a pity that a thing of the kind which cannot 
be bought, or replaced if lost, should be left to 
take its chances unguarded and uncared for. If 
on my part I have failed, it is not because of in- 
difference, or from sparing myself the pains, but 
it is evident in these matters that the solicitude of 
one only is quite unavailing. Your heart lay very 
much without the home, and I have not been able 
to see that you cared to withdraw it, or make use 
of the opportunities which offered for the welfare 
of our souls. What is to become of us I do not 
know. It would seem as if the bright days of our 
lives had altogether passed away. If, however, I 
could not make you happy by my presence, it 's 
altogether reasonable to suppose that my absence 
will not make you miserable. Therefore I have 
the less regret in going, nor, so far as I can judge, 
do our duties seem inseparably bound together. 
I can write no more." 

As she glanced over the letter it seemed to Alex- 
andra that it fully expressed the sentiments of a 
prosaic, rational woman, who wrote with the calm 
of hopelessness; for "the things that might be 
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explained^" as Percival had phrased it, were not 
the only source of injury. It was not merely Mrs. 
Linton ; Alexandra felt that she, herself, was not 
necessary to her husband's happiness, and this 
being the case, she would not be his housekeeper 
only ; it was not to be thought of that she who had 
tried to scale the empyrean should be thus hauled 
down and tethered to the earth. So long bs she 
had loved George passionately, anything might be 
endured ; but now that she was dead on that side, 
she could not stoop to such ignominy. To have 
failed both by the head and heart seemed to the 
young woman a dejected sort of business ; some- 
thing to make the angels weep ; to make the fates 
— "the gracious ones," as she had once called 
them — split their sides with laughter; and the 
idea of their uncanny mirth caused a smile to steal 
over Alexandra's fine face, — a face not made for 
mockery, but only for frank, honest thought ; the 
clear eyes a little overshadowed perhaps by a 
sense of the deep mystery overlying the face of 
things. These then were the thoughts which rose 
above the stunned conscience, for courage was 
quite taken out of the young woman, and though 
it went sorely against the grain she acknowledged 
herself beaten in the game of life. She need not 
complain, but all the same defeat was written 
large in her heart, and this meant she was re- 
leased from the struggle for personal ends. She 
was one aloof, holding a review of the pageant 
of life ; seeing at the head of the procession its 
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splendors, at the tail end its rags and tatters. 
And now, not being over fastidious, she numbered 
herself among the camp followers, such as pick 
up a living as best they can, and enjoy the pageant 
which others make. Yet, after all, there was the 
unacknowledged hope, revealed in the latent 
thought, that if there be any remedy at all, it was 
to be found in absence only. 



CHAPTER XLHI 

Alexandra's letter reached her husband the 
day after she had set sail. He was still smart- 
ing from her cold disdain, though it was some- 
thing, he doubted not, to be warmed eventually 
into forgiveness ; but now, reading the letter for 
the second time, he understood as never before 
how irrevocably her feelings had been outraged. 
But notwithstanding the formality of the words, to 
his consolation, there were tears in some of them ; 
there also was the comforting " us " which showed 
that she had not entirely cut loose from her moor- 
ings ; that she had not cast over the cargo of dual- 
ity as altogether worthless. On the whole, how- 
ever, there was poor comfort to be had from the 
document, and he sat for a long time holding it in 
his hands, thinking of what lay before him, — an 
empty house ; a father deprived of his child ; a 
husband of his wife ; this was the inventory of his 
desolation ; but it would be useless to deny there 
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was also a stirring of defiance, a shadowy feeling 
of elation for the regained liberty of bachelorhood. 
Surely this was some compensation for the loss of 
endearments, which, though sweet, were universally 
acknowledged to be costly. At first he saw mainly 
this, his own side of the case. It was only by de- 
grees that the field of his vision enlarged, certain 
dim spots against the sky of memory looming into 
view, and at last he could not help exclaiming : — 

" It 's a pretty piece of business for a man to 
make such an ado about getting him a wife, and 
then to reduce a gay, high-spirited creature to this 
sort of thing," tightening his grasp upon the letter ; 
" to leave her to her own devices, to make it seem 
pleasanter to her to put the ocean between us;" 
but on the whole, not being used to listen to lec- 
tures from others, George spared himself the didac- 
tic indulgence and prepared to leave the house, and 
to leave there its skeleton also. 

At first friends condoled with him on the ab- 
sence of wife and child. " Yes, poor little Ethel," 
he would say ; " too bad her mother had to take 
her away." Mr. Fanshawe especially seemed to 
take malicious pleasure in inquiring for Mrs. Tal- 
cott, and when George, as usual, referred to the 
child's illness by way of excuse, he was further 
irritated by the man's incredulous smile. At 
length Alexandra's protracted absence attracted 
little attention. With many it was a foregone 
conclusion : with others, it was a matter of no con- 
sequence. The good citizens of Laketown were too 
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well used to this kind of matrimonial adjustment 
to think much about it. A house divided against 
itself was not so rare as to make people wonder. 

During these days Percival stuck close to his 
brother. Alexandra wrote to him sometimes, her 
letters filled with the external life about her, — the 
Eome of the past, and the new places which re- 
minded her of their own city. Then there were 
Ethel's letters to her father and grandfather, the 
baby language, written in the clear, firm hand- 
writing of the mother. No word of her own inner 
life ; this was left to conjecture, and for this rea- 
son the letters from abroad seemed as if they had 
come from some disembodied spirit. 

As the months rolled by, Percival watched to 
see if the void in his brother's life was filling up. 
Sometimes he thought Alexandra was banished 
forever from his thoughts ; but George was diffi- 
cult to ujiderstand ; he was " neither facile, apolo- 
getic, nor leaky." lie had certainly grown very 
much more sober, and now that there was nothing 
to prevent he gave all the time there was to his 
affairs, public and private. His fortune was grow- 
ing appreciably and his work for the city gaining 
respect, though Digby berated the slow pace of 
the forthcoming Utopia. But it was no light mat- 
ter to be the leader of measures and the inventor 
of remedies in a great and vigorous metropolis, to 
grasp the theory of comprehensive development 
and unify the industrial and social activities of the 
day. As may be imagined, Talcott's instincts led 
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him not only to assume responsibility, but to use 
the weight of his influence against divided author- 
ity. If good men, willing to take them, had only 
been more numerous than the good offices, his task 
of administration would have been comparatively 
easy. At any rate, if he could not always pick 
out the best man for the place, he had reached the 
point where, as was said of another, his reading of 
a rascal was a sort of divination. Indeed, Talcott's 
able grasp of municipal reforms was attracting 
wide attention. The mayors of the smaller cities 
were looking up to him as a model, and seeking 
his advice in the regulation of their own decrepit 
concerns. His experience already had given a 
basis for formulating maxims. To the '" let-alone" 
element he was wont to say that eternal vigilance 
is the price of cleanliness ; corruption is hydra- 
headed, and needs a shillalah constantly on the 
move ; that drunkenness is not the only form of 
savagery — perhaps not the worst. 

Talcott's soul was so wrapped up in the pro- 
blems of the modern metropolis, it was no surprise 
to him, in harking back to his college days, that 
Aristotle never got beyond the requirements of 
the ideal city. But in spite of his absorption there 
were times, when he sat alone in the empty house, 
that aU the stir and strife without, the laurels 
snatched from unwilling hands, seemed to him 
curiously without value. He had made this ad- 
vance, however; he believed the thing worthy 
to be done was of chief importance, and not the 
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acknowledgment of any merit of his own; that 
what he had to give should be bestowed lightly, 
without scorn, and ungrudgingly, to those needing 
the benefit. With the lapse of time, the young 
man's face had grown perceptibly harder in line ; 
his expression had lost its mobility, and become 
fixed ; he was also much more silent than formerly, 
and was like one who had used up his store of 
communicable thought. 

In his hours of meditation, not infrequently, 
there was still the sense of a lingering brightness 
about the house, of a presence dimmed, but not 
entirely passed away, a haunting melody with no 
chance that it would ever be sung again, but he 
knew it would never be quite dead to the spirit ; 
and yet with this loitering sweetness in the memory, 
he could not free himself from the bitterness of 
Alexandra's desertion, of her refusal to listen to 
him. He was, however, obliged to confess, pos- 
sessing, as he did, a judicial mind, that these final 
acts of hers were but the natural sequence in the 
train of untoward events, and that there was the 
blot of weakness resting upon him ; a most pain- 
ful acknowledgment, for the weakling was the one 
above all others he despised the most ; this view 
rather growing in strength than otherwise as the 
days flashed by. More than once he had gone to 
his secretary and taken out a letter — written by 
Mrs. Linton, in which she complained of his in- 
difference, his neglect. He handled it as if it 
had been steeped in poison; but after a glance 
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at its contents, it was evident he could not make 
up his mind to send it to Alexandra, though in it 
lay his clearance. His pride revolted against any 
further concession. A lover may urgently seek 
forgiveness without loss of self-respect, but the 
rights of the husband somehow seemed to block 
the road to repentance and pardon ; and yet he 
was aware that nothing less would avail. He 
knew perfectly Alexandra's innate abhorrence of a 
commonplace, unimaginative existence. That with 
her there was to be no humble scraping to- 
gether of the crumbs of life. She would feast at 
its banquet or not at all ; therefore, the neglect 
and apathy which another might have condemned, 
so f^ as she was concerned, were beyond further 
parlance, and then — the keenest of smarts — the 
pride of her intellect had been laid low ; her high- 
hearted challenge of the fates had been accepted, 
and she had not won. 

This dwelling upon Alexandra's qualities, the 
effort to interpret her attitude towards life, threw 
a flood of light upon their relations. A vague 
sense of the responsibility that had rested upon 
her trying to make the most of this relationship 
came to him. But, alas, human beings can see 
better than they can fulfil their high mission, and 
one of the twain, with a distinct object in view, 
had consciously failed ; the other had unconsciously 
and more signally done so, but without the exquisite 
pain, the altogether overwhelming sense of having 
betrayed an ideal. This, too, was not to spare 
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him entirely, and now at last it dawned upon him 
that the home life, like the city, needed for its 
health constant vigilance. In the retrospect, it 
did seem like a very easy thing for him and Alex- 
andra, instinctively drawn to one another, and 
favored by fortune, to have profited by the rare 
opportunity for happiness that had come to them. 
Yet since the principle of the division of labor had 
entered so largely into the world's affairs, it was 
for the woman to look to the home ; and with this 
flippant conclusion George eased his conscience 
and went on his way. Nevertheless, there were 
two dates which haunted him with the burden of 
destiny, — the one the day of Alexandra's depart- 
ure — the other the end of the year. The thought 
of these caused a suffocating feeling, a kind of pal- 
pitating fear. 

CHAPTER XLIV 

There had been a time when the word resigna- 
tion, if it had any meaning at all, suggested to 
Alexandra something weak and imheroic. If any 
one spoke of such a thing he was like a voice 
crying in the wilderness; but now it was very 
different ; there was a strange sense of peace in the 
non-combatant attitude, in the renunciation of aU 
pretension, in the thought that after aU destiny is 
great and the universe is its prophet. This inner 
complacency was greatly strengthened by the at- 
mosphere she breathed ; in itself a balm for fail- 
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ure, a reconciliation ; for Home is the unchallenged 
refuge for abated expectation. 

The Old World was now for the first time opened 
to Alexandra, and in a passive way she was 
strangely susceptible to its suggestions. In the 
course of time, however, a more active curiosity 
seized her, and her eyes rested upon the faces of 
those who passed along the streets or climbed to 
the Pincian hill for their own pleasure, or like 
herself, who did not seek happiness for themselves, 
only the reflection of it in the faces of others. At 
first she was accompanied by her aunt, but as she 
began to feel more at home in the city, where even 
the most unsocial are coaxed into friendliness, she 
wandered about unattended, seeking to spy out its 
magnificent treasures. In her solitary walks she 
had no cause to resent obtrusive regard. The sad 
nobility of her face, though it indicated none of 
that exclusive " commerce with the skies" which 
forbids sympathy, protected her from irreverent 
thought. In looking at her one was rather tempted 
to believe that like St. Augustine she might at 
some time have prayed: *'0h, God, make me 
holy, but not yet." With rest, and the momentary 
lapse of solicitude, the old childlike expression — 
in token of the innocence which had held its 
own alongside of growing knowledge — had come 
again into her face. Kenewed strength had also 
brought back a certain splendor of aspect, a high 
distinction, a charm so long ago foretold by Mar- 
shall, which made even the little children, whom 
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she rewarded for their antics, call her la hella 
aristocratica^ and disconcerted men of small na- 
tures ; the nobler ones only regretting the look of 
sadness which seemed to deny the warm admira- 
tion her beauty awakened, and though she smiled 
but from her lips, the look in her eyes won more 
friends than jollity could ever have done. 

As the weeks slipped by, they seemed bent upon 
weaving enduring chains to bind her to the lovely 
world about her, where the fine manners and 
social insight of noble and peasant found way to 
her heart. She watched the i)eople, not with the 
impertinent gaze of the stranger, but with an 
instinctive understanding ; for in spite of the new- 
ness of her own social surroundings, she was en- 
dowed with a certain " antiquity of soul," and had 
a fine regard for the lore-laden lessons of time and 
circumstance. And finally there came the sense 
that even there where humanity had been toiling 
so long, neither the souls nor bodies of men were 
any too well cared for. As for the former, Alex- 
andra had an inward dread of meddling with the 
complex and baffling wants ; the latter here, as 
elsewhere, suggested possible benefits, and at the 
moment too, for one morning when some such idea 
was passing through her mind there came a knock 
at the door. 

"Ah, Teresa, it's you," exclaimed Alexandra 
as she nodded to the handsome young woman from 
out Varcigliana way, who entered with a great 
basket of fresh linen. " What makes you so late 
this week ? Has anything happened ? " 
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" Yes, signora, something has happened. There 
has been much sickness with us. The old uncle ; 
and then my sister, who has no husband but ever 
so many little children," — and Teresa stopped to 
count them off on her fingers, — " has been sick 
too. And the weather, how cold it is ! " she said 
with a perceptible shiver. 

" But you have on warm clothing, haven't you? " 
and Alexandra took hold of her thin cotton dress. 
" No ? Then you must have some," and going to 
her wardrobe, she took out an abundant supply ; 
and slipping some money into her hand, "Buy 
something nice for your sister. Tell me where 
you live. I will come to see you." 

" Grazia, signora," said the young woman, kiss- 
ing the bountiful hand. " It 's a long way off. 
The people are very poor, and you would n't like 
it at all." 

"Yes, I should, and some day you must come 
and skow me the way. I want to know your 
people." 

But to know the people she must speak the lan- 
guage well, and Alexandra in good earnest en- 
deavored to master the difficult, gracious speech, 
practising upon the servants, Giovanni, the con- 
cierge, and the humble folk ; for to make herself 
understood by these was what she most desired. 
The concierge she soon found was a red republican. 
The old man who sold chestnuts at the comer had 
been a Carbonaro ; and so everywhere there was 
discontent; the same old dreams of coaches and 
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four, and the little sealdini and ragged clothes. 
*' And why," asked Giovanni, " am I poor, and 
•Signor Vicovarro on the third piano^ rich? By- 
Bacchus, it isn't right. But then," he added, 
poising himself firmly, with his hands on his hips, 
and showing a hot gleam in his eyes, "we are 
going to upset things some day and take what we 
want." 

" That means more fighting, Giovanni, and only 
yesterday you complained of the army. No, in- 
deed, choose your men to represent you, and by 
and by you '11 have things more to your mind." 

" But there are the taxes." 

" You must have patience ; in the mean time 
suppose we try and make some one happy. I see 
many hungry-looking people on the streets. How 
do you think it would do to have a trattoria^ or 
something of the kind, with a play-room for the 
children, where men and women could get a good 
meal for ever so little money ? I wish you*would 
think about it. I shall talk to Fr. Filippi, and 
some charitable ladies, and see what they say." 

"If it were Padre Martinus, at Varcigliana, 
where Teresa lives," said Giovanni with a comical 
smile, " he 'd like anything in the way of eat- 
ing ; " and then putting his hand to his brow in 
the manner of one pondering deeply, he exclaimed 
with child-like simplicity, as if some half caught 
melody had swept over him, " Si, signora, it 's a 
happy thought. When one has eaten well the 
heart goes merrily. I '11 certainly think over what 
you 've said." 
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The next afternoon quite late, as Alexandra 
was hurrying home along the Corso, preoccupied 
with what Fr. Filippi had said about her plan,* 
all of a sudden she was seized with a strange 
trembling. She had lifted her eyes inadvertently, 
and there, not many feet off, near the Cafe di 
Koma, were two men standing talking to one an- 
other. There was something about the one, whose 
face was averted, the height, the broad shoulders, 
and the shape of the head that fixed her attention 
and caused her heart to give a great bound. The 
man was enough like to have been her own hus- 
band. Of course, it was not he ; but as she 
passed, she involuntarily turned to get a fuller 
view of his face. At the same instant the Italian 
looked round, and the eyes of the strangers met. 
Alexandra's fell, and with quickened pace she 
went on her way, half ashamed of her foolish im- 
aginings, and altogether abashed at having been 
caught in the act of looking straight — he might 
have thought boldly — into the eyes of a man she 
had never seen before. 

Not so with the Eoman. A look of so great 
interest on the countenance of a beautiful woman, 
and a grande dame too, could be nothing less than 
a challenge to a man such as he. Therefore nod- 
ding to his friend, he followed the retreating figure, 
keeping at a respectful distance, though never for 
a moment losing sight of the tall, lissome figure 
moving gracefully through the crowded streets ; till 
at last in the Piazza di Spagna, she entered the 
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house where she lived. Then the young man 
glanced about him as if to fix the impression, 
turned on his heel, and walked away. 

When she reached her own apartment, Alex- 
andra found her aunt reading a note which seemed 
to give her pleasure. It was an invitation to wit- 
ness the great pageant that was to be held the 
next day at St. Peter's. " Surely, you will go, 
won't you ? " she asked with the accent of one 
who expected a refusal, for she added : " If you 
decline, I '11 not go either." 

" I don't care about it," said the young woman, 
taking a seat by the fire, hardly yet recovered 
from the flurry of emotion she had experienced ; 
" but if you wish it I '11 go. Come here, Ethel," 
she called, and the child climbed into her mother's 
lap, nestling close to her bosom. 

" Oh, mamma," she exclaimed, " what 's that beats 
so hard? Is it your watch?" And she began 
searching for the tiny time-piece Alexandra usu- 
ally wore ; but not finding it she put her curly 
head close once more. " Here it is," she cried, 
laying her soft little hand over her mother's heart, 
and looking up with surprise. " Why, it goes 
louder than papa's watch." Then sitting up 
straight, " Why don't papa come to see Ethel ? " 
she asked. " Papa don't love Ethel any more, 
does he, mamma ? " and she glanced up into her 
mother's face, suddenly grown cold and proud. 

" You know," quickly interrupted Miss Atheam, 
" we shall have to wear black dresses and black 
lace over our heads." 
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" That 's easily managed," said Alexandra, look- 
ing down at the dark gown she had on. 

" Yes, for you, but I 'm not so fond of sombre 
colors. Still, I fancy my black satin will do." 

Indeed, when Miss Atheam was dressed, with 
a voluminous black lace shawl thrown over her 
head and shoulders, a jewel here and there in old- 
fashioned setting holding it in place, she looked 
the gentlewoman to the tips of her fingers ; and 
the two, seated among the aristocrats of the Old 
World, gave the New no cause to blush for her 
daughters. Alexandra's face and throat looked 
all the whiter rising from above the velvet gown 
she wore ; the black lace over her head also threw 
into relief her exquisite features. Verily the Ee- 
public had nourished in its bosom a peerless 
queen, — one who held the sceptre of rule over the 
hearts of men by right of divine loveliness. As 
she had moved slowly up the great aisle, lined on 
either side by the Pope's guard and the gentlemen 
ushers, their dark eyes, accustomed to feast upon 
the manifold splendors of the earth, gleamed with 
admiration. Each moment the splendor grew. 
The women, their lustrous black eyes the home 
of passion and love, and wearing jewels the heir- 
looms of centuries, added to the mundane sump- 
tuousness of the great basilica, the world's edifice, 
which in itself seemed like a meeting place of all 
the arts, like a fane, a monument to the lust of 
the eye, and a museum all in one. The whole 
scene gave the impression that the devotees of this 
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world might go to the next with but small sense 
of gain. 

" There is the Marchesa," said a yoimg woman 
to her friend, sitting next Alexandra. " How ill 
she looks." 

" I 'm not surprised," was the response, given 
with a shrug of the shoulder, and a glance that 
embraced the circumference of a history. 

"Oh, there's the Austrian Minister and old 

Count . He limps dreadfully : the other foot 

has edged over to the grave. But he can ogle a 
pretty woman still, I see. There 's the great San- 
savona. I wonder where the Marchesa is," and 
the friends exchanged glances. 

" See," said the other. " There 's Prince Volsci. 
He is looking this way. How handsome ! Who 
do you suppose is dying for him now ? They do 
say, however, that last affair was n't his fault." 

" Whose fault was it, pray ? " 

« Hers." 

" Of course, that 's what they always say." 

" Well, you '11 admit he 's fascinating." 

" Yes, perhaps," was the reluctant consent, given 
with the recollection of a more ardent admission of 
the fact, not so long ago. 

Alexandra's curiosity was piqued to see the re- 
markable subject of so undesirable a eulogy ; and 
following with her eyes the direction in which the 
two women were looking, a deep blush suffused 
her face, as she beheld not far off the man whom 
she had observed with such close scrutiny only the 
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day before, and who was now looking at her ap- 
parently with a consuming thirst for recognition. 
When he saw the flush that showed the record 
of memory, a shadowy smile flitted across his hand- 
some face. 

Alexandra had caught the look before averting 
her eyes, and her interest chilled, while his visibly 
glowed. ^ 

" I should like to know," said the more soft- 
spoken of the young women, " who it is the prince 
sees over here, that he should look so happy." 

" 'Sh ! " and the music began ; the waves of mel- 
ody enshrouding in their heavenly folds the hearts 
of those who listened. Then the Pontiff, borne in 
his chair of state, with his hands raised in sign of 
benediction, made his progress around the vast 
cathedral, his wise face softened by the benign 
look of one who gives God's blessing ; there was 
more music, and then like a beautiful dream it was 
all over. Lingering among the last. Miss Ath- 
eam and Alexandra watched with intense interest 
the great officials of the church and the crowds 
of distinguished people who had journeyed thither 
from all parts of the world; many of them, being 
devout, regarded the ceremony as a hallowed rite ; 
while others, like themselves, looked upon it in the 
light of a magnificent spectacle. At last, drifting 
along with the crowd, they found themselves in the 
bright sunshine, and soon after the carriage 
brought them to their own door. As she descended, 
Alexandra missed a fan of black ostrich feathers 
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she had carried. She concluded, however, It was 
not worth going back for. She had bought it 
herself. If it had been a present, it might have 
been difiPerent. 

Ethel was watching at the window, and Alex- 
andra soon felt the soft pressure of her arms about 
her neck. A mist came into her eyes at the 
thought of such sweet love, and taking the child 
on her lap, she drew from her pocket a rosary she 
had bought on the steps of St. Peter's ; and think- 
ing to please her, threw the beads around Ethel's 
neck. As for herself, of late she had made her 
rosary of yew berries, and while counting them 
had become acquainted with the melancholy which 
dwells with — 

** Beanty tliat mnst die, 

And joy whose hand is ever at his lips, 

Bidding adieu." 



CHAPTER XLV 

Later in the afternoon Alexandra remembered 
an ' appointment she had with Mrs. Sherrington, 
an American, who for twenty years had been en- 
deavoring to return to her native land, but enticed 
by the charm of Italy had stayed on. When Mrs. 
Sherrington first descended upon Bome, she had 
been described as a dashing young widow, soon to 
be noted as a convert to the Catholic church, 
owing her redemption to the persuasion of Cardinal 
. When people said this they smiled, but that 
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was long ago. The Cardinal had died years since, 
and yet the Church could still boast of her devout 
daughter, a sort of self -constituted defender of the 
faith, and in her regard for the social proprieties, 
an Italianized Madame de Maintenon. When 
scoffing Americans said derogatory things of local 
morals and manners, Mrs. Sherrington was always 
ready with a summary of transatlantic commercial 
shortcomings and divorce records, which she kept 
stored in her mental armory, to silence these half 
knowing critics ; but undoubtedly she had become 
weaned from her country-people, and representing 
as she did the best social element of her own city, 
neither a Colonna nor an Orsini could have felt 
greater contempt for the newly rich, who came in 
such appalling hordes. She was nevertheless forced 
to admit that in the nineteenth century things go 
quickly, and that the daughters of brewers and 
bakers, bom in the purple and fine Hnen of wealth, 
with all roads of learning open to them, quickly took 
on the outward forms of good breeding. Still her 
drawing-room was not for the promiscuously pro- 
sperous, who, thanks to their fine clothes and good 
dinners, seldom know rebuff. She and Mr. Mar- 
shall had indulged in many a laugh together, Mrs. 
Sherrington insisting that some of the candidates 
for presentation should first rehearse in the courts 
of justice ; but in spite of their contentions they 
were very good friends, and if she was obdurately 
critical, he on the other hand retained his attitude 
of philosophical tolerance, even maintaining that 
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Moses should have received not one, but many sets 
of laws for the guidance of humanity. 

He had sent Alexandra a letter of introduction, 
knowing that his fastidious friend could not help 
fancying her, and so it had been. Mrs. Talcott, 
however, was in no mood for social diversion, and 
had accepted none of the invitations that had been 
pressed upon her ; but thinking she might profit 
by Mrs. Sherrington's counsel, had called and now 
came by appointment. 

As she rose to greet her visitor, the quiet ele- 
gance of Mrs. Sherrington's dress gave her a look 
of dignity, and the subdued vivacity of her face 
awakened quick interest. It was the face of a 
worldling still, of one who had found in the Church 
a refuge not too remote from her natural sphere. 
Moreover, she had the brave aspect of a woman 
who would have stood by her inclinations whether 
or no, if with the flight of time their strength had 
not abated. 

" How are you, my dear ? " she said very gra- 
ciously, taking Alexandra's hand. "I was just 
beginning to get impatient." 

" I 'm late, but you '11 forgive me, I know," said 
Alexandra, with gentle deference, " since I spent 
the morning at St. Peter's. Besides, I had many 
things to do afterwards ; and such music and such 
splendor leave one a little vapid. It takes a great 
deal out of one to feel so much in so short a time." 

" Ah, there 's nothing like our blessed Church 
for giving fine emotions, as well as a definite 
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purpose. Give me above all tilings a uniform and 
unquestioning creed," said Mrs. Sherrington, with 
emphasis. "Just think of the deadly discords 
among Protestants : their doubts and their rebel- 
lions. Now that I think of it I believe after all 
it 's the three hundred and sixty-five religions, and 
the one sauce, which keep me away from America. 
But for these, I should have gone back long ago. 
Marshall used to try to make a fair representation 
of things over there ; but then, he 's a philosopher, 
and only sees what he wants to see. When he 
came over the last time, however, he spoke of his 
country with a regretful eloquence, with a sort of 
lost-Paradise look, which made me feel as if some- 
thing was wrong, as if he had been bewitched and 
could no longer be trusted." 

" He was right. We are a great people," said 
Alexandra, laughing, " but I assure you if the 
creeds have n't diminished, the sauces at least have 
increased." 

" That reminds me of your project. What put 
the notion of anything so commonplace as an 
eating-house into your head? " 

" Because I have had some success with one at 
home, and here in the poorer parts of the city I 
see so many people who look diseased and half 
starved." 

" Well, if one must be doing something I fancy 
it 's as good a charity as any. The Church looks 
after the soul, so I suppose some one must look 
after the perishing body. I find I 'm ever so much 
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more amiable myseK when Tommaso gives me a 
good dimier, when I've a plenty of flowers and 
beautiful things on the table. They are mere 
trifles, my dear, I admit, but somehow they aid 
digestion. So you are bent upon giving them one 
good meal a day — that's quite sufficient; they 
are n't used to more. The Italians don't seem to 
need as much food as other people." 

" Besides the food I had thought of a training 
school, but that now seems like an impertinence," 
said Alexandra. "Italy is blessed with a system 
of industrial education for women, much better 
than anything we have. Here in Europe I find 
some mercy is shown the mistress as weU as the 
maid," 

" In Philadelphia, we used to get on very com- 
fortably, but even here, if the red Republicans 
have their own way," sighed Mrs. Sherrington, 
" every one soon will be reduced to slavery. When 
I awake in the Elysian fields, I hope to find my- 
self in the neighborhood of an Egyptian king. 
They were sensible enough to bury their slaves 
with them. Perhaps if he is amiable he '11 see to 
it that I don't have to wait on myself. If one 
did, you know, my child, there would n't be time 
for anything else." 

"Ah, you are always punctual, my friend," 
exclaimed the hostess, rising to greet an elderly 
gentleman with a smooth tense face and a military 
bearing. "The tea-kettle has just attained the 
glory of its day ; the first bubble has burst. How 
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Tommaso contrives that five o'clock and the boil- 
ing point should coincide so perfectly, is a mystery 
to me." 

" Tommaso is punctual, but the signora " — 

"Oh, don't look at me so reproachfully. I 
could n't help it. I admit I was half an hour late 
yesterday." 

"That could have been forgiven, but did you 
think I either could or would take a cup of tea in 
your house from any other hand than yours — 
from Tommaso's, for instance," said the chevalier, 
with an accent as chill as a tramontana ; " that a 
habit of years could be thus set aside? Do you 
think it 's the tea I care for, that you should order 
your servant to dispense it ? It 's delicious because 
you serve it. Were it hemlock instead, if you 
gave it me I would drink it." And bowing mag- 
nificently, the protestant placed his hand upon his 
heart. 

"Let's forget all about it. I've repented 
deeply." 

"Kepentance without reform, the Church 
teaches, counts for nothing." 

"I have reformed. What more would you 
have ? " and handing Alexandra a cup of tea, " I 
hope," said her hostess, " you 'U excuse our quar- 
relling in public. The chevalier is so tenacious 
of his privileges, you'd suppose they were his 
rights." 

" If fifteen years of almost unbroken custom 
does n't transform a privilege into a right, I don't 
know what does," said the gentleman testily. 
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"Ah, how delightful," exclaimed Alexandra, 
" to have such a friend, and to see him every day ! 
In our country we don't feel rich enough for this 
sort of indulgence. We are afraid of using up 
the material. You've either greater endurance, 
or a richer vein of human nature, to stand the 
test. I don't know whether we expect too much 
or too little from our friendships." 

" It 's possible, since I 'm tempted to believe our 
interests are more limited, that they are more con- 
centrated. With us war, love, and friendship 
about complete the list. These, however, give 
considerable play to the emotions," said the cheva- 
lier drily, "but" — 

The sentence was not completed. Prince Volsci 
was announced, and as he came forward Alexandra 
had a chance this time to examine his face. After 
all, the resemblance to George was superficial. It 
was more in his size and carriage. Perhaps at foun- 
dation there was the same resolute temperament, 
modified by circumstances vastly different. She 
was obliged to admit, however, that his appearance 
was exceedingly interesting. His hair and eyes 
were dark, and his complexion of the true olive 
tint. Though he was still young, his features were 
not plastic. They had taken on the firm mod- 
elled lines of wrought metal ; and yet his face, while 
it expressed energy, as she came to know it better, 
seemed to be the playground of conflicting emo- 
tions. It was as if the man was possessed not by 
one demon only, but a whole congregation of them. 
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each striving for mastery over the entangled trans- 
mitted motives of his being, and the circling, vocif- 
erous ideas of his time. Moreover, she observed 
that the shape of the prince's head was quite un- 
American, — not so tall as the national type. Her 
eyes having traversed the intermediate distance 
between head and feet, she noticed that these were 
small and his limbs straight and well shaped, — a 
characteristic of people weU cared for in infancy ; 
another argument Mrs. Sherrington might have 
used in favor of abundant and trained service. 

When presented, Prince Volsci bowed to Alex- 
andra with distinguished consideration, giving no 
sign of having seen her before ; while as for her 
his quiet deference of manner and his Italian 
naturalness, blended with the manly reserve of her 
own race, made her forget for the moment she had 
ever before cast eyes upon him with such search- 
ing inquiry. Taking the vacant chair beside her, 
he remarked interrogatively, as if he had not 
caught the name : — 

"I have the pleasure of speaking with Mrs, 
Talcott?" 

" Yes, that is the name." 

"Then, may I hope to restore some lost pro- 
perty of hers ? a fan, a handkerchief ? " 

"You found them at St. Peter's?" 

" Yes," was the reply ; and Alexandra was vexed 
to perceive a very delicate smile steal over the 
prince's face. She regretted the admission she 
had unconsciously made, and felt annoyed that 
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finesse should somehow seem necessary in her 
treatment of the stranger. 

" Perhaps, after all," she remarked very coolly, 
" you are mistaken." 

"The handkerchief has the name; so I fancy 
I 'm right. May I bring them to you ? " 

" Oh, it 's a matter of no consequence." 

" The loss, no. The bringing of them, yes," he 
added with easy gallantry. "Did you like the 
ceremony?" 

" It was superb. Your PontiiBE looks wise. I 
should like to have his blessing." 

"Heaven has already been beneficent. What 
more could you ask? " 

"A good old man, who has seen and felt so 
much, knows what the heart craves." 

"Has the madame a desire unfulfilled?" asked 
the prince with a look of surprise. 

" Yes," she said with a light toss of the head. 
" Just now there are ever so many," and to banish 
as quickly as possible the personal element from 
their talk, she added : " I want especially to get 
my scheme going." 

" And is there something in particular you wish 
done ? Perhaps " — and a flash of pleasure came 
into his face — "I can be of use to you. TeU me 
what it is." 

And, not knowing what else to do, Alexandra 
unfolded her plan, not with much enthusiasm, but 
merely to fill up the time until she might with 
propriety take her leave. 
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"So you come as a missionary to old Italy," 
said the prince, with the fine irony of one who 
belonged to an old comitry and an ancient race. 

" Heaven forefend," exclaimed Alexandra. " I 
have nothing to preach. There is only very little 
I want to do." * 

" I approve heartily of your plan. I will speak 
to the mayor. If possible, I 'U have all difficulties 
removed." 

Alexandra thanked the prince with her elo- 
quent eyes. Then, as she noticed beneath his 
cahn, almost impassive manner the eager desire to 
serve her, she became more guarded, and during 
the first pause in the conversation, rose to go. 

" Do come soon again," said Mrs. Sherrington, 
"and let me do what I can to help you, won't 
you?" 

In taking leave, Alexandra bowed very gra- 
ciously to the Chevalier, and more distantly to the 
Prince, leaving the room with an imperial mien 
that surprised those who had heard her low, sweet 
voice and words almost pleading in their tone. 

For a moment there was silence in the room. 
Prince Volsci had grown very pale ; the color soon 
came back to his face. It was more difficult, how- 
ever, to recall the absent spirit. It evidently had 
wandered beyond the ample dimensions of Mrs. 
Sherrington's drawing-room ; for she was obliged 
to ask twice before he seemed to hear, if he would 
take lemon in his tea ; and soon after this weighty 
Inatter was decided, amid his hostess's protesta- 
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tions that he came all too seldom, he too took his 
departure, leaving the old friends to their gossip, 
running the risk of their voluble criticism, — the 
necessary penalty incurred by those who leave 
first. 

In truth, had it not been for Mrs. Sherrington's 
American friend, the interval between the prince's 
visits might have been longer still. After leaving 
St. Peter's with the trophies which favoring for- 
tune had placed in his hands, he had walked in the 
direction of the American legation, and there he 
fell to talking with one of the attaches, a popular 
young fellow. As chance would have it he was 
alone. So after some irrelevant remarks, with off- 
hand carelessness the prince asked : — 

" Do you happen to know a Mrs. Talcott here ? 
I think she is an American. A tall woman, still 
young. Lives at Piazza di Spagna." 

^^ I know no such person. She has not asked to 
be presented," said Fenton, with a look of relief. 

"You might be proud if she had," and the 
prince was about to give expression to his admi- 
ration ; but he cautiously abstained. 

" If she is an American, and the right sort, Mrs. 
Sherrington will know her. When I see her I will 
ask." 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself," said the prince, 
" it 's of no consequence."* 

The importance of his friend's assistance rapidly 
diminished with the quickly formed resolve to seek 
the desired information himself. 
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Leaving the office, the prince went to his club, 
and then walked about the city, consulting his 
watch every few minutes, impatient for the hour 
to arrive when he might call upon his acquaint- 
ance, — now the most cherished friend in all the 
world ; the one upon whom his happiness seemed 
most to depend. If, however, she failed him, he 
was still not to be balked, for experience and 
energy of impulse made him fertile in expedients. 

And now having met and talked face to face 
with Alexandra, he knew the joy and despair of a 
quickly conceived passion. After the first en- 
counter it appeared as if there had sprxmg up sud- 
denly an opportunity for a new adventure, a ten- 
dressCj a diversion, an easily won triumph like some 
others; then satiety, — for the young man knew 
each stage, — the orderly succession in disorderly 
love, followed by a pause, a period of uneventfid 
existence, until the flame should again glow, and 
give temporary enchantment to life. At the mo- 
ment he was almost indignant with himself. Had 
he not recently, as an American would say, " sworn 
off " from all that sort of thing ? Indeed, he was 
thinking with some seriousness that the time had 
come to marry and settle down ; a sense of duty 
to his race sticking by him. This was the state of 
mind in which he had at first found himself. Since 
he had talked with Alexandra, however, he knew 
there was nothing light and careless in the aspect 
of the sportive god. It was as if the hand of 
Fate had taken firm hold upon him. He was 
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seized, not with the melancholy common to the 
ordinary lover, who sees a new heaven, and at 
worst imagines a Limbo in his Paradise ; but of 
one whose heaven looks down into a fathomless 
abyss, strive as he may to rid himself of the im- 
pression. In the course of their talk, Alexandra 
had alluded to her husband. This made no differ- 
ence to the prince. He refused to think of her 
otherwise than as one separate and detached, 
destined to continue, if fortune smiled, her journey 
with him for sole companion ; and with her face 
glimmering before his eyes, for the first time mar- 
riage did not seem the hardship, the sacrifice to 
family interests, it had hitherto appeared. 

As usual. Prince Volsci spent his morning at the 
Capitol, trying to fix his mind upon the debates 
to which ordinarily he contributed his share of in- 
telligent thought and criticism. The afternoon 
following his visit to Mrs. Sherrington, he went 
to see the mayor; on his way purposely going 
through some of the worst streets of the city, 
wondering all the while that his eyes had previously 
been closed to the misery he then saw. Yes, the 
Americana was right. There were hungry mouths 
and plenty of them, too, needing to be filled with 
something else than anarchistic talk. He, like 
other aristocrats of late, had heard some unplea- 
sant suggestions. The men alongside of the Tiber 
were beginning to get a shadowy idea of what the 
" Red Fool Fury of the Seine " had meant. 

" I 'm lucky to find you in," said the prince. 
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addressing the mayor. " How are things going ? 
I heard you had trouble in suppressing the riot 
the other evening." 

" Yes, but it 's all quiet now. The cry for bread 
is only an excuse. They have as much now as 
their fathers ever had before them. These mal- 
contents should be compelled to go back to the 
country and earn a living there, — or to America." 

" That reminds me," said the prince, " of a char- 
itable enterprise got up by an American woman. 
She wishes to establish a dining-hall or something 
of the kind; the food not exactly to be given 
away, but paid for when possible." 

" I 've heard about it," said the official, tapping 
his forehead, with the air of one whose memory is 
overburdened. "A handsome woman, isn't she? 
Came to the office with Fr. Filippi — but I was 
out." 

The prince winced at hearing his new acquaint- 
ance spoken of at all by a man like the mayor. 
" Well," he said, "you don't mind giving the per- 
mit. Some friends of mine are much interested 
in the undertaking." 

" Not in the least." 

" Will you have it made out in due form and as 
soon as possible? Can you also be counted on for 
further assistance ? " 

" I 'm yours to serve, Excellency. Further- 
more, la bella signora has but to command. There 
can be no objection, since she pays the bills." 

After defining the plan as best he could, the 
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prince soon had the satisfaction of putting the 
solicited document in his pocket. Turning away 
with light heart he resolved, as it was yet early, 
to take his accustomed gallop out on the Cam^ 
pagna. 

Mounted on his splendid horse, careless and 
handsome, suggesting a Coleoni in the future years, 
he experienced the delight of the true horseman ; 
the feeling of " extended personality," of added 
power, so salutary in moments of depression ; 
otherwise, perhaps, too fortifying to man's vanity. 
Taking in the Pincian on his return, the young 
man, elated in heart and flushed with hope, touched 
his hat to many of his friends ; ladies who, always 
flattered by his fine manner of saluting them, had 
bowed with sweet encouragement, the queen her- 
self yielding him a smile of recognition, for he was 
on easy terms with royalty, as became one belong- 
ing to a family of noble exploit, only less ancient 
than the house of Savoy itself. As the queen 
drove by a sudden thought came into the prince's 
mind. He would make her acquainted with Mrs. 
Talcott's plan. If possible, it should have the 
sanction of Margherita's ever-ready sympathy. 

In spite of the incongruity, — for the Pincian 
Hill was usually sought for its opportunities of 
pleasure and relaxation, — the prince was conscious 
of being in the mood for serious reflection, his 
mind at the moment rimning upon social reforms 
and subjects remote from the badinage and light 
enjoyment of the hour dedicated by the world of 
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fashion to display and mutual admiration. Alto- 
gether there was an incompleteness about the scene, 
a feeling of remoteness, to be accoimted for vari- 
ously; and that evening, while dining with some 
men, he was rallied because of his preoccupation, 
his lack of joviality. The deficiency was resented 
by his gay companions, though even in ordinary 
light intercourse with the prince they were by no 
means strangers to suggestions of sober thought 
and resolute conduct, which always made them 
feel that they were in the presence of a man of 
power, however careless the momentary temper 
might be. At that very time, armed with his cre- 
dentials in the shape of the mayor's order, he was 
thinking that he might venture to call on Mrs. 
Talcott, and resolved to do so the next afternoon, 
enjoying in anticipation the pleasure of the visit. 

When in due course of time the prince reached 
Mrs. Talcott's door, he was told she was out and 
would not return until late. At first he thought 
of leaving the paper, but upon reflection concluded 
as an opportunity it was too precious to be relin- 
quished, and without giving his card turned away 
disappointed. 

CHAPTER XLVI 

Alexandea had profited by the fine weather to 
make the long-promised visit to Teresa's sister and 
old uncle. And thoug^i she anticipated much plea- 
sure she was not disappointed, for she no sooner 
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crossed the threshold of the dwelling than the gra- 
ciousness of these simple people amply repaid hep 
for the journey. The fields had been robbed of 
their flowers to make a gay welcome for her ; and 
then the children were so clean and pretty. The 
old uncle had fought in the war for independence, 
and had a sabre cut of which he was not ashamed. 
He had heard of America and wanted to know how 
long it would take to get there by land, asking 
with an imprecation if there were any priests out 
that way ; but a few minutes later when the vil- 
lage padre looked in at the door, he saluted with 
sufficient reverence the local shepherd, who, hav- 
ing scented a stranger, promptly came for his share 
of pleasure and profit. It had once befallen the 
padre that an open-handed visitor had asked him 
to dine with him at the hotel. Since he did not 
pay for the food that day it was like heavenly 
manna; and there had been so much of it, and 
wine in abimdance. At the mere mention of a 
feast, the odor of the savory chicken he then ate 
visited his nostrils with refreshing fragrance. 

The women knew very well what the padre was 
after, and liked him none the better that he should 
so speedily have pounced upon them. Alexandra, 
however, was glad to see him, and her welcome 
caused him to be entertained in a manner sufficiently 
flattering to his vanity. 

" I shall be pleased to see your church," she said, 
" and if you will, take me to your village school 
also;" and soon after, observing that she was 
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ready to go, Agnese timidly called her attention 
to a tray on which were a bunch of flowers, a flask 
of wine, and some bread. 

" Would the signora," she asked, " partake of 
their humble fare ? If so, they would feel honored." 

With some hesitancy Agnese approached, but 
soon was reassured by the willingness with which 
Alexandra helped herself to the bread and wine, 
maintaining it was just what she wanted. It was 
just what the padre wanted also, and with some 
amusement she noticed his greedy old eyes riveted 
upon the flask, and then the shifting of his rush-bot- 
tomed chair nearer and nearer the table where the 
waiter rested ; also Agnese's polite though frigid 
invitation to have his glass refilled. Finally her 
attention wandered off into the distant recesses of 
the room ; whereupon Agnese, interpreting with 
quick thought what she supposed was passing in 
her mind, asked if she would like to see the rest of 
the house, and opening the door indicated the way 
into a chamber as clean as the one they left and 
almost as empty ; only the drawer of the big chest 
she opened was filled with coarse linen, such as the 
poorest strive to accumulate. Aside from this store, 
Alexandra had never conceived of poverty so com- 
plete and yet so free from squalor. There was 
absolutely no waste ; no rags ; no dirt, and none 
of that discouraging refuse which elsewhere threat- 
ens to submerge the dwellings of the poor. In her 
further rambles she came across the family source 
of revenue, — a large, silver-gray cow, comfortably 
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lodged in the cellar. Outside of the door were 
hanging the little straw-covered flasks in which 
cream was sold to those rich enough to buy it. 

" And now, shall we go to the school first, or the 
church ? " asked Alexandra. 

" I think," said the padre, " with the signora's 
permission, we had best go to the school. The 
church is on the way back to the station, and not 
far from the hotel," looking at his companion with 
a glance of sly inquiry, to see if the latter state- 
ment awakened any association of ideas. What- 
ever may have been his conclusion, the two walked 
on together through the crooked streets of the lit- 
tle town, Teresa following at a respectful distance. 
At last they reached an old dilapidated building 
from which the stucco had fallen away with incon- 
sequent disregard of symmetry, leaving here and 
there irregular mournful patches. Through the 
open door there issued a murmur of voices like the 
humming of bees, which was accounted for later, 
when Alexandra looked in and saw a line of chil- 
dren standing in front of the teacher, and singing 
in measured cad^ice the lesson verbally imparted. 
The little simbumed hands of the pupils, and the 
teacher's too for that matter, were busily at work, 
plaiting the straw which was to be converted into 
future coverings for their own heads, or sent to the 
straw market in the city. Such an example of 
relentless industry made Alexandra think of her 
own bountiful land; and yet here, in this scene 
of pathetic striving, there was evidence of such 
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sensible meeting of practical ends, that all the 
advantages did not seem to lie with the wasteful 
expenditure and irrelevant acquisitions in America. 

When the immediate exercise was over, the 
teacher, a faded and modest little woman, adorned 
with a red cotton handkerchief folded over her 
breast, came forward to speak to the visitors, answer- 
ing Alexandra's questions with subdued monotony, 
"Si, signora;" " Non, signora; " till finally, op- 
pressed by the sight of the bare, unfriendly walls, 
Alexandra promised to send some pictures of Amer- 
ican scenery ; whereat the teacher showed signs 
of interest. Her cousin's cousin had gone there, 
and after a while had returned to Lucca, a very 
rich man. Becoming instructive with the occasion, 
Alexandra explained, " It is the land, you know, 
which Cristoforo Colombo discovered," forgetting, 
since his name was not included among the saints 
or honored brigands of Varcigliana, they had no 
occasion to know it. Before leaving she gave the 
pale woman a gold coin. 

" You will please me," she said, " by getting 
something which will make these little children 
happy." 

The magnitude of the gift seemed utterly be- 
wildering. " There 's no mistake, signora ? " asked 
the sad-eyed teacher, with palpitating anxiety. 

" There is none." 

And then her countenance shone as if she had 
seen an angel. Whereupon the children, ob- 
serving the look of ecstasy, supposed a miracle had 
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taken place, that perhaps the Virgin Mary herself 
was among them ; and at the mere thought a small 
girl standing near Alexandra made the sign of the 
cross and dropped on her knees. Still mystified, 
like a flock of birds, the little things hovered about 
Alexandra, the padre, and Teresa until they were 
beyond the boundaries of the schoolhouse, and then 
murmuring, "ia hellissima generosa signora^^^ 
they followed with eager eyes the retreating figures 
far down the narrow street till they were lost to 
sight. 

After leaving the musty church, with its one 
picture and its many shrines, to which Alexandra 
was expected to contribute offerings, she foimd 
herself in front of the much-lauded hotel, whose 
doorway had now become the subject of the padre's 
eulogy. Not discovering, however, the beauties 
he indicated with so lavish gesture, she was about 
to pass on. 

" But you 've not seen the ancient furniture," 
he said, appealing to the weakness of the foreigner 
from beyond the seas. " Would not the signora 
like merely to glance at it ? " 

" No, I think not. I will come again." 

" But it may not be here," said the padre, with 
the audacity of despair, for it was difficult to con- 
ceive of any change at Varcigliana. At any rate, 
he truthfully feared he might be absent himself. 
Observing that Alexandra remained indifferent to 
the seduction, with lingering hope he led her 
around to the vicinity of the kitchen, trusting that 
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her appreciation might yet be stimulated by the 
sense of smell ; but no comforting odor assailed 
their nostrils, and with despondency, and the be- 
lief that God had hardened the hearts of men, he 
glanced at his watch, and with renewed expecta- 
tion eagerly exclaimed : — 

"It is still long before the train goes. The 
signora will find no place in which to rest unless 
she enters here." 

At last the veil of ignorance was lifted, and 
Alexandra was able to read the secret of the 
padre's heart ; to discern the unfilled want of his 
capacious stomach. 

" Suppose we dine here," she said with a mis- 
chievous smile. " Run, Teresa, and fetch the old 
man, the sister, and every one of the children — 
mind you, every one of them," and moimting the 
steps, in another moment, with the priest at her 
elbow, fruitful in suggestions, she was holding 
council with the innkeeper. 

" What ! " she exclaimed, " only one chicken 
roasted ? Then we must have more." 

" Does the signora mean it ? " asked the Boni- 
face, with hopeful incredulity. 

" Yes, and set before us good wine, and every- 
thing of the best." 

While preparations were being made for the 
feast, Alexandra lent ear to the oily explanations 
of her guide. There really was nothing worth 
seeing, only it was worth while to talk with one so 
saturated with material solicitude ; so knowing in 
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the gratifications of the flesh ; with whom the 
droning formalities of the church and the telling 
of his beads constituted the whole duty of man. 
At last, sinking into a chair in the deep recess of 
the window, just opposite the priest whose native 
shrewdness of face, dulled by self-indulgence, was 
more sensuous than the national type called for, — 

" It must be interesting," she said, " to know 
human nature as you do, Padre Martinus. What 
class of sins lie most grievously upon the con- 
sciences of your flock ? " 

"That I can scarcely tell," was the answer, 
given with the indifference of one who had never 
considered the question of criminal values, and 
since to his mind it was natural to sin, and natural 
to confess, there had been no subtle play of the 
imagination about these things. He, therefore, 
felt thankful when at last dinner was announced, 
and the opportunity offered for the consideration 
of more vital interests. 

The priest was given the seat of honor. The 
other members of the party who had come in hot 
haste were got into place without too much cer- 
emony. Perhaps in no other country would it be 
possible for a gentlewoman to eat with a lot of 
peasants, with so little risk of having her sensi- 
bilities shocked. Only Alexandra was obliged to 
set the example of keen appetite to keep in coun- 
tenance the growing voracity of those about her, 
who in spite of innate delicacy were gradually 
being overcome by the temptations of the flesh. 
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At length, having remained long enough for the 
amenities of the occasion, though loath to snatch 
Teresa from the feast, she rose to go, receiving at 
the moment of departure looks and words of ex- 
travagant gratitude. Just as the leavetaking was 
about ended, Teresa's sister, who was still stand- 
ing, whispered something in her ear. The maid 
then spoke to Alexandra. 

" Does the signora know she must pay for every- 
thing on the table, whether it 's eaten or not ? " 

" Yes, of course." 

" Then would the signora mind if Agnese were 
to take away the rest of the loaf and whatever else 
remains ? " 

" Not in the least. Tell your sister to do what 
she thinks best." 

When this message was delivered, the young 
matron cast a look of triumph at the priest, and 
as if to forestall any calculations of his — 

" The signora," she said, " tells me to take all 
that is left." 

"But that wouldn't be fair," said the man of 
God. " There are a multitude of you who have 
eaten at the expense of the good lady ; whereas the 
blessed Church has been honored in only one of 
her servants. Do you think it would be right to 
take the bread out of the mouth of the anointed ? " 

" No, that would be an unpardonable sin," he 
continued, "requiring no end of fasting and 
prayer for its atonement ; " and with a grieved 
expression on account of the wickedness of the 
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human heart, Padre Martinus lapsed into silence. 
Indeed, a silence fell upon the whole company, 
which by no means meant inactivity in other ways. 
In truth, the last words of the priest were uttered 
with the rapidity of one who felt he was losing 
ground in the race ; with the conviction that if 
Agnese was to have the scraps, they had better be 
made as few as possible. This was the easiest way 
to settle the dispute. If there was nothing left to 
carry away, there could be no question of the divi- 
sion of spoils. 

CHAPTER XLVn 

When Alexandra reached home, in spite of 
fatigue, she had a sense of profound satisfaction, 
like that of the home-flying bee who has sipped 
honey from the casual flower. As the spectator 
of the actions of others, she was conscious of a 
rich experience, gained on so much easier terms 
than when her own feelings formed the central 
motive of the drama. 

The next day while Miss Atheam, at one end 
of the drawing room, was busy with her embroidery, 
and Ethel at the other, kneeling on a chair beside 
the table, was looking over some photographs, 
Prince Volsci entered. The servant had given 
the stranger no encouragement to believe that his 
mistress would receive him ; but he did not hi 
it in his heart to refuse altogether so distinguished 
a visitor. After exchanging a few remarks with 
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Miss Atheam, the prince approached Ethel. He 
was fond of children, and was always on good 
terms with the young people at the houses he vis- 
ited ; and while waiting he talked with the little 
girl, making her laugh by his funny comments 
about the pictures, till she held up a photograph 
between her pink fingers, kissing it first. 

" This is Ethel's papa," she said, proudly hand- 
ing it to the stranger, looking up as if expecting 
on his part instant delight. 

The prince took the photograph, studied it at- 
tentively, one eye closed in the manner of those 
accustomed to examine pictures ; then with so- 
bered countenance, almost with abrupt movement, 
he dropped it on the table. For all that, he could 
not help thinking that the child was fortunate in 
her parents, and the strong determined face of the 
father haunted him for days after. While he was 
still standing beside Ethel, Alexandra came noise- 
lessly into the room, and advancing towards the 
prince with her easy, sweeping movement, greeted 
him with ample grace, though with no great cor- 
diality. She had not for months looked handsomer 
than on that afternoon, for during the previous 
day she had taken the sweetness of the heights 
into her veins, the pure air giving a certain fresh- 
ness to her face, and the dark wine-colored gown 
she wore, adorned with rich old lace, happened to 
become her well. 

After taking the seat offered him, the prince 
drew from his pocket an official-looking envelope. 
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" I have come to bring you this," he said, rising 
and presenting the paper to Alexandra. " It 's 
the permit from the mayor." 

" I 'm so much obliged," said Alexandra, her 
face lit by a smile of keen satisfaction. "You 
have saved me no end of trouble," and as she said 
this they both felt the instant spring of responsive 
sympathy. 

" Would it were more. I am sorry that what I 
have done has been accomplished so easily. For 
you and Bome there is nothing I would not do." 

"It is certainly flattering to be mentioned in 
the same breath with your city," and Alexandra's 
eyes rested gratefully upon him. 

" Nevertheless, I beg to call your attention to 
the fact that in the association Rome was not 
named first," said the prince, inclining his head 
slightly. 

" We have learned to love your country very 
much," remarked Miss Atheam, thinking the mo- 
ment favorable for taking part in the conversation. 
" You might not think so, but it appeals strongly 
to Americans. I suppose it does to all the world, 
for that matter." 

" Yes, it seems to cast its spell over most stran- 
gers. Some of my countrymen are resentful, 
however, that they should journey to Italy only 
because of its past. The men of to-day would like 
to claim some consideration too. There, for in- 
stance, is a friend of mine, a representative of the 
people, who says he would rather see an American 
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steel bridge spanning the Tiber than the bridge of 
St. Angelo." 

" Oh, for shame," exclaimed Alexandra. " He 
surely does n't know what he is talking about." 

"He thinks he does. At any rate you can 
understand the depression which weighs upon us 
when you consider how deeply our future is in- 
volved in the long succession of past events. The 
knowledge of what has been is at once our glory 
and our shame. It is furthermore our discourage- 
ment and our excuse. Still, I am not one of the 
Leopardis who despair of their country," said the 
prince, with a light wave of the hand. 

" No, never 1 " exclaimed Alexandra. " Who 
could despair of such a land ? " 

"Better fifty years of Eome than a cycle of 
Cathay," broke in Miss Atheam with unwonted 
verve. 

"Ah, I didn't quite catch the allusion. Per- 
haps you would explain to me in my own tongue," 
asked the prince, speaking to Alexandra. 

Several mistakes she made caused an almost 
imperceptible smile to flit across his face, but not 
before she had caught its significance. 

" No," said Alexandra, " I '11 not trifle with the 
beauties of your language. To speak it as I should 
like requires more practice than I have had." 

" Do go on ; your accent is charming. The turn 
of your phrase is very pleasant, I assure you. It 
throws new light upon the possibilities of the lan- 
guage." 
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The prince did not intend to be ironicaL There 
was no doubt about it. He was delighted to see 
Alexandra struggling with dijfficulties of this lighter 
sort. When she spoke French, and more particu- 
larly her mother tongue, he had noticed in her the 
easy assurance of one who has perfect mastery over 
one's tools. Not so with Italian. The diffidence 
and hesitancy, the searching for the right word, 
and the interrogating look, seemed to suggest that 
attitude of dependence always so captivating to 
the masculine mind, which ever likes to dwell upon 
this side of a woman's nature. At any rate, talk- 
ing in Italian seemed to draw them closer together, 
to break down some of the conventional barriers 
which he instinctively knew would not voluntarily 
be removed by the young woman herself. At 
length, recognizing that there was no further excuse 
for delay : — 

" I hope," he said, " I may have the pleasure of 
knowing something more about your plans. May 
I not come to the place itself and see what you 
are doing ? " 

" Certainly," replied Alexandra, only too glad 
to have one of the prince's prestige so friendly to 
her undertaking. "I shall be there to-morrow. 
If you care to come, I '11 show you our small begin- 
nings. Fortunately we did not lose time in waiting 
for the municipal sanction." 

Miss Athearn heard the invitation and looked 
imeasily from one to the other. She had had 
ample opportunities for knowing men. At least 
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she knew every stage of a boy's mental state, and 
since he is father to the man, she felt she had a clue 
to the more mature character. She had observed 
the prince closely, and before the visit was over 
had made her own discovery. Notwithstanding 
his apparent impassiveness she detected beneath 
the compliments and complacencies of the man of 
the world something deeper and more significant 
than even he would have cared to betray ; and her 
heart sank within her. She was quite sure, how- 
ever, that Alexandra was without suspicion of that 
which troubled her. She was too well used to 
deference and flattering speeches on the part of 
men to attach any undue importance to them. 

The next afternoon, before the carriage reached 
the dining-hall, Miss Atheam and Alexandra drove 
through many narrow ways and crooked streets, 
past dilapidated houses, stately in size, once the 
homes of prosperous people, now the abodes of 
the poor, whose clothes and bedding fluttered from 
balcony and window. At length they emerged 
into wider spaces, the outposts of the new Rome, 
where skirmishers along the line with pick and 
shovel were making onslaught upon ancient dirt 
and crowded dwellings. The house which Alex- 
andra had chosen for her purpose, though one 
of the best among the many unsanitary build- 
ings of this quarter, had been thoroughly cleansed 
as a preliminary to future use. Indeed, there 
were vestiges of old-time grandeur about it, traces 
of frescoes here and there fading in the light of 
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day. The principal room, the one she had fitted 
up for the dining-hall, was spacious enough to have 
sheltered a corps d'armee^ and the ceiUng with its 
patches of fine color was still magnificent. 

The spirited horses had no sooner halted than 
Prince Volsci, his heart beating fast, stepped for- 
ward. 

" I hope we Ve not kept you waiting," said 
Alexandra, as he helped her out of the carriage. 
" Have you been here long ? " 

"Measured by my watch," said the prince, 
speaking in Italian, " the time would be something 
like an hour ; measured by my thoughts, only a 
few minutes." 

"Then the subject must have been pleasant. 
What was it?" 

" Do you really want to know? " he asked, look- 
ing into her face with eager inquiry. 

" No, I believe not," was the quick rejoinder ; 
" I am only glad you have pleasant things to think 
about." 

" You speak as if that were uncommon, signora,. 
It surely can't be the case with yourself. Black 
care, I 'm certain, never clouded your brow." 

For answer Alexandra merely glanced at her 
companion, and the soft modelling of the mouth 
seemed to become rigid. The prince perceived 
the change and interpreted it favorably. He was 
glad all was not well. Happy contentment was 
what he dreaded most. 

" Here we are," said Alexandra, as they entered 
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the kitchen, redolent with the odor of garlic and 
frying beans; and going close to the range she 
lifted with her gloved hand a cover from a large 
kettle. " See," she said, with bright glance, " what 
a delicious fricassee of lamb; and now look at 
those great big windows. You'll admit we've 
plenty of light and air. On the whole, I think 
our arrangements are good, don't you ? " she asked, 
with a look of pride which would have elicited 
assent from an anchorite. " And now," she added 
gayly, " let 's glance into the adjoining room." 

It was certainly a pleasant scene which met 
their eyes: shelves filled with blue china dishes, 
copper coffee pots, and other utensils, all bright 
and shining ; the floor glistening with clean sand, 
and the tables without spot. At one of them a 
middle-aged man and an old woman with greedy 
glare were getting ready to eat a meal which might 
have been called a breakfast, a dinner, or supper, 
according to the taste of the consumer. 
" So you have customers already? " 
" Yes, and more are drifting in every day." 
" I 'm not surprised," exclaimed the prince, 
observing the well-filled plates an attendant was 
in the act of placing before the animated skeletons 
seated at the table. ^^ That 's a portion for a 
giant, and it looks good enough for a shop-keeper. 
It 's equal to an army ration. That 's not sound 
business, signora." 

" When times are better our patrons will have 
to pay more or get less." 
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^' You are spreading a feast. If you don't keep 
it up they 'U rend you. That 's the spirit of the 
Demos." 

" 1 '11 reason with the people, or get you to do 
it for me." 

^^ They '11 not listen to me. Besides, I 'm not a 
demagogue by profession." 

"Very well, I'll educate them myself in the 
laws of political economy, but I'll do it by de- 
grees." 

^^ Your faith is great, signora. I fear you sub- 
stitute sentiment for the laws of trade." 

" By no means," said Alexandra, her face sud- 
denly becoming grave. " I don't intend to pau- 
perize your people. I don't mean them to rejoice 
in the privileges of the poor in spirit and feeble 
in body, if I can help it ; but they have the rights 
of human beings to share the good things of life, 
and although this is n't intended to be a charity, 
I don't think we should forego generosity and 
some things the strict economist will not allow him- 
self to consider." 

"I wouldn't have you do otherwise, signora. 
It would be a wretched world indeed were women 
to reason too much and fed too little. They are 
to be dreaded when ultra-logical." 

" You are quite wrong," exclaimed Alexandra, 
wounded in her most sensitive part. " So far as 
this scheme is concerned, it has been thought out 
intelligently and without too much feeling ; but," 
she added, with her innate deference for the opin- 
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ions of others, " if you really think it best, I will 
see to it that only as much as the money will buy 
imder favorable circumstances shall be furnished." 

^' I think for the permanence of the undertak- 
ing, the sooner this is done the better. The defi- 
ciency, of course, has to be met by some one." 

^^ As for the deficit, I am glad to do what I can 
for these poor people. When I 'm gone, it may 
be different, but 1 hope to arrange for the future." 

" Then you don't intend to live in Kome ? " 
asked the prince, the color suddenly leaving his 
face. 

" Not always." 

The question he would have asked died on his 
lips, for just then Miss Athearn approached. 

" It 's time we were going, Alexandra," she said. 
" You know we promised to be home early." 

" Won't you drive with us? " asked Alexandra, 
turning to the prince. " We can put you down 
wherever you wish." 

" Thanks, no. I prefer to walk ; " and the 
young man raised his hat as the horses started, dis- 
appointed that Alexandra had not looked at him 
directly in saying adieu. This impersonal way of 
being treated was not at all to his mind; and 
walking along with quick step, his straight eye- 
brows contracted, there was also a look of defiant 
energy in strange contrast with the dreamy lustre 
of his eyes. 

" That woman," he said, " has in her composi- 
tion about as much coquetry as a new-bom babe. 
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An Italian girl of twelve would liave more of" 
— he hesitated — he knew perfectly what he meant ; 
but it was difficult to find the right word; yet 
upon reflection he retracted. He could not, even 
in thought, deprive Alexandra of that nameless 
charm, that responsiveness to the opposite sex 
without which a woman was to his mind a petti- 
coated austerity, — a creature without cause for 
being. No, it was not through any deficiency in 
her nature ; her aloofness, he was convinced, was 
due to the fact that she was already married, that 
she was one who had not broken with the ideals 
of the relation, though she might have done so 
with its realities ; and this was the baffling part 
of the situation: to unravel its intricacies taxed 
even the subtle imagination of an Italian equipped 
with the race knowledge of the nicer shades of 
feeling, also with emotional experiences of his 
own. 

Though Prince Volsci's love had come quickly, 
there was much which he must more slowly learn 
about its object. The fervor of emotion into 
which he had been surprised interrupted the n^ 
tural sequence of events. He felt perfectly sure 
of Alexandra's personality, — as sure as he was of 
the beauty of a star — of the glow of a flame — 
of the purity of a flower ; but the entanglements 
of association, of obligation, made for him an un- 
read chapter. He hugged to himself the know- 
ledge, surprised from her, that she was not happy. 
To be married and not happy implied, so he rear 
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soned, a deficiency of love on the part of one or 
the other. She was devoted to her child — he 
saw that ; she was charmingly considerate of her 
kinswoman; evidently she had ample means for 
the gratification of her tastes, and her health was 
good. There was but one inference left ; and this 
was his sole consolation in the turmoil of his emo- 
tions. 

CHAPTER XLVm 

It was not long after their visit to the dining- 
hall that Alexandra met the prince again. She 
was sitting in her carriage drawn up under the 
shade of a great tree on the Pincian waiting for 
Ethel and her nurse to return from a stroll in 
search of wild-flowers. 

" I consider myself unfortunate in seeing you 
here," he said, smiling half seriously and coming 
close to the carriage. " It takes away an excuse 
I cherished for calling upon you later." He 
paused ; there was something akin to a prayer in 
his eyes, but the hoped-for invitation was withheld. 

" The queen," he continued, " sends you a mes- 
sage. She asks the pleasure of seeing you. She 
bade me tell you this ; the official invitation will 
follow." 

" How good of her Majesty ! I fancy it 's you 
who have suggested the command," and Alexan- 
dra's eyes rested very gently upon the speaker. 

" She has heard much of your work, and more 
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of you. She looks forward with much pleasure 
to meeting you." 

" Then I fear she 'U be disappointed." 
" That 's impossible," he said, lowering his eyes 
as if afraid they would show too well his admira- 
tion. " Our queen is able and adorable ; but to be 
disappointed she 'd have to be a Petrarch, a Tasso ; 
a greater imaginative genius than any we 've ever 
had." 

" Ah, that sounds like mockery, my friend." 
" Mocking you ? How can you be so cruel as 
to suggest it ? " 

" At any rate, flattery hurts me," said Alexan- 
dra. 

"Then I fear I must always offend in this 
manner, for I can only speak the truth," and 
in graver tones he added: "You seem to think 
me a mere trifler ; but 1 assure you I have n't the 
heart for that sort of thing, signora. Would to 
heaven it were so 1 " and turning quickly he lifted 
Ethel, her hands clutching tightly the gay flowers 
they held, into the carriage. When seated she 
chose out of her store some violets, and with wide- 
open eyes and smiling lips gave them to the prince, 
who leaned over and kissed her soft little hand 
and then put the flowers in his buttonhole. Mean- 
while the red-ribboned nurse looked on approv- 
ingly; then her quick glance travelled from her 
countryman to her mistress, and she wondered how 
V Americana could help falling at his feet and 
worshipping U grand* uomo. At the same time 
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Enrechitta crossed herself quickly and murmured 
something equivalent to " Lord God, deliver me 
from temptation ! " 

Alexandra's fine dreamy eyes were fixed upon 
him for a moment, then she gave the signal to 
drive on, and the prince, left alone, mounted his 
horse, who, fleet of limb, hurried him off to the 
Campagna. 

During their interview, through the disguises of 
ceremony, the queen and her visitor saw one an- 
other in all their native goodness as well as charm 
of character. Her majesty not only thanked 
Alexandra graciously for her efforts on behalf of 
her people, but made her tell of her work at home. 

" I do so want my subjects," she said, " to be 
contented and happy. I also want them to asso- 
ciate their pleasures and welfare with those who 
stand near the throne. Any one who benefits them 
we claim as our own," and she held out her hand 
to Alexandra, who kissed it with a feeling of deep 
sympathy for the sovereign nature of the noble 
woman. 

After this mark of favor, it was difficult for 
Alexandra to avoid the attention she was far from 
craving. Gilded by the smile of royalty, she shone 
in the eyes of the world as one worth knowing, 
and those least disposed to admit strangers into 
their homes willingly would have opened their 
doors to her. She was not, however, to be tempted 
out of her self-imposed solitude. She therefore 
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continued to live quietly remote from the great 
world of fashion. Now that her face had become 
known and the minor details of her history, she 
no longer frequented the Pincian and other gay 
resorts; for men looked at her with admiration 
they did not even try to dissimulate, and sought 
an acquaintance which it seemed surly to deny. 
She had come to Rome as a lowly pilgrim rather 
than as one equipped for conquest, and while the 
prince, who had done so much to add to her dis- 
tinction, was pleased at the thought of her poten- 
tial triumphs, he was also heartily glad that she 
shunned the fierce ordeal of success in the capitaL 
The queen spoke to him one day of Alexandra. 

" I am glad," she said, " since she is a friend of 
yours, dear prince, that she is as good as she is 
beautiful." 

"I know what you mean by that, sovereign 
lady; but for my part I scarcely know whether 
I 'm glad or not," he answered with a melancholy 
smile ; " but to be yom* subject and her friend," 
he added, laying his hand upon his heart, " is to 
be blessed indeed." 

"Then deserve my blessing — her blessing," 
said the queen, bestowing upon her accomplished 
courtier a friendly smile, to which he was by no 
means a stranger. 

It was only a few days after her visit to the 
court that late one afternoon, returning from a 
long walk, Alexandra found a pile of letters await- 
ing her. The first one she opened was from Per- 
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cival. He wrote, as always, with gentle, old-fash- 
ioned grace. His letter began : — 

Dear Sister : You do nqt know how long the 
time seems since you went away. I 'm thinking 
of coming over to see you before the winter shuts 
down upon us. The idea seems to please George, 
though he does not say much about it. He has 
grown so silent, however, it 's hard to tell what he 
does think. You would be sorry, I 'm sure, to see 
how hard he 's working, and how thin he has grown 
to be. I made him go with me to the theatre the 
other evening, — he goes nowhere, — for I thought 
it woidd do him good. There was something about 
the actress that reminded me of you, though, dear 
sister, her grace was but a cheap and second-rate 
affair compared with yours. 1 spoke of the re- 
semblance. George at once exclaimed: "There 
is a certain verve, a far-off reminder of Alexandra 
that night she danced so superbly in New York." 
You perhaps know to what he alluded. I did not, 
and was afraid to ask him, because, as you are 
aware, George is not a person easy to question. 

Father is more cheerful, but he still calls him- 
self a wreck, and warns George that even he can- 
not hold out at the pace he 's going. 

Mother, Mary, and I live along in a common- 
place sort of a way. I sometimes find it hard to 
show an interest I do not feel in the things that 
are happening here, and one who is not in busi- 
ness seems to need some kind of moral support ; 
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also a place into which he can drop where he 
is spared the mortification of being considered 
a failure. When I talk this way mother says 
she can't understand what I mean ; but father 
told me the other day he once had a brother who 
wasted his life in dreaming; and, you wouldn't 
believe it, that he at one time had a fancy for such 
tomfoolery too, but worked himself out of it, and 
advises me to do the same. Then again he says : 
" Never mind, Percival. Making money is n't the 
only thing." What a dear, lovable contradiction 
father is I That 's your own expression. Do you 
remember it? 

1 am looking forward with joy to my visit to 
Italy. With you for a guide, the wonderful city 
in which you live will be a dream of delight. 

Tell Ethel, if she grows, I 'm growing too, and 
no matter how tall she gets to be, I can still give 
her a lift on my shoulder. 

As ever, your affectionate brother, 

Percival. 

There was another letter in the pile which 
Alexandra read with even greater attention. It 
was from Mr. Marshall ; the first she had received 
for several months. When half through it her 
interest became intense. He wrote : — 

** Your absence, which at first seemed natural, — 
for we are all used to doing without our friends 
for short, indefinite periods, — is getting to be 
of the nature of a misfortune, and if you do not 
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return soon, I shall liave to pull up stakes and 
make the voyage once more. 

" I have been here several weeks, and find the 
change agreeable. The life of a small politician 
in a small town is not exciting, I assure you, and 
were it not for an occasional excursion the patriotic 
fever to which I succumbed last autumn would 
become chilled ; but for the refreshment of seeing 
life move in a larger way, — whether it be called 
progress or not, — I should, I fear, yield to the 
growing temptation to return to the Old World, 
and become an indifferent spectator of follies other 
than those of my fellow countrymen. 

"I am glad the people among whom you are 
dwelling are so willing to take you to their hearts. 
I don't give them much credit for the desire. It 
couldn't be otherwise. I have, however, heard 
Americans complain of the difficulty of becoming 
intimate with the people in whose country they 
were mere birds of passage, forgetting that fastid- 
ious inhabitants of compact regions cannot have 
the cow-boy's greed for companionship, and neces- 
sarily are strangers to the reckless cordiality of 
the Westerner, who embraces with equal fury all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

" A few evenings ago I met by chance, coming 
out of the theatre, Mrs. Linton, and since then, in 
response to her invitation, I called to see her. I 
went gladly, for I have long wanted to talk with 
her. In the course of conversation, she spoke 
very freely of you and Mr. Talcott, saying some 
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things which I think it may be well for you to 
know. 

" After we had exchanged a few words : * Just 
see how well I 'm looking,' she said, with a light 
laugh ; ^ and it is less than a year since I tried to 
take my own life, all because that incorrigible 
man, Talcott, preferred his intellectual, highly 
aesthetic, ultra-philanthropic wife, to me ; but it was 
the first time I had ever been so completely balked, 
— and he was so good-looking, so rich, so gullible. 
At first he believed, when I sent for him, I only 
wanted to talk business, and even that last day he 
was fooled. When. I saw he did n't care for me I 
felt as if I never wanted to see the light of day 
again (though when it came to the point, I 
couldn't quite make up my mind to injure my- 
seK), and after he had gone out I went to the win- 
dow and dropped the red rose I wore, thinking he 
might perchance pick it up ; but instead he put 
his foot upon it. Still I was glad I had sent it 
down like a fiery serpent, for when I saw his wife 
glance from me to the rose, I knew that happiness 
had left that family forever, and I was delighted ; 
that was my compensation. So she 's in Europe, 
and he 's in Laketown ; what a good joke ! With 
all her fine theories and vaporings about the beauty 
and sanctity of the home, it has come to this,' and 
Mrs. Linton laughed heartily, as if the situation 
was most diverting. Painful as it is to write you 
all this, I nevertheless feel bound to do so, for I 
think you have labored under a misapprehension, 
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and liave done your husband serious injustice. 
Pardon the liberty I take in addressing you thus ; 
but there is nothing in the world more precious 
to me than your happiness, and if ever I can do 
the least thing to further it I shall welcome the 
signal with the eagerness of a veteran who hears, 
after stagnation, the tiiimpet call of command." 

When Alexandra finished reading the letter her 
face flushed with indignation, the recollection of 
the humiliating scene she had witnessed harden- 
ing her heart. Notwithstanding the ugly look of 
things, she had, however, long since acquitted her 
husband of any gross infidelity, but there had been 
the infidelity of the spirit, which had broken the 
harmony of their lives, — had driveii them apart. 
He might at least have explained the circumstances, 
she thought, forgetting her deafness to his plea, 
and that any such explanation, even to an indul- 
gent ear, was bitter as wormwood to one of George's 
temperament. As she sat there with the letter in 
her hand, seeing with the mind's eye alternately 
the pale, hard-worked, strenuous man, and the 
prosperous, ambitious, self-sufficient citizen of the 
New World, her emotions vacillated between com- 
passion and defiant hopelessness. Indeed, she 
almost resented the tidings which interrupted a 
sort of intoxicated self-forgetf ulness, a comfortable 
passivity that was taking hold upon her, and now 
lapsing into it once more, she asked, with a nar- 
rowing of the eyelids : " Is it I — is it the cli- 
mate, or the surroundings, that nothing seems worth 
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while any more?" and indulging herself in this 
half -agreeable, half-repellent train of thought — so 
opposed to her instinctive sense of the controllar 
bility of events — she continued to drift further 
and further into the quiescent mood, — a mood 
having the snares of a moral opiate, giving a tem- 
porary sense of peace — something which she was 
beginning, above all things, to covet. She had, 
even as a sort of balm to the spirit, wheedled her- 
self into the belief that so far as love was con- 
cerned, it must necessarily die away like a melody ; 
that, however, was very different from ending in a 
discord. Still it was the part of philosophy to 
reconcile herself with the idea of being stripped 
of what she ' dreamed in callow days immortaL 
Like many other things in life, the perpetuity of 
love was only to be enjoyed by the few ; those who 
had at last acquired the instinct for fidelity — so 
much surer than reason and calculation. 

Within the last few months a strange compre- 
hension of what the word success meant had come 
to her. She realized as never before the splendor 
and the cruelty of things ; the amount of wreck- 
age there was in the world. The progress of the 
human passions was like that great march across 
the continent of an army of African slaves under 
the lash of the driver, in whose trax;k were to be 
seen the skeletons of those who could not keep up 
with the pace of the more fortimate, those, who 
were unwilling, handicapped, or slothful. 

At any rate, she had not been unwilling. She had 
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taken more pains to keep her husband's love than 
she had ever taken to win it. Moreover, when 
she looked into her mirror she was conscious there 
had been no falling off in her appearance. There 
was, however, the suspicion that the pride of the 
intellect perhaps had been too assertive, and faith 
in the controlling power of the will too firm ; but at 
the moment there was nothing to take their place, 
and she could do no more. She could not thrust 
herself upon George, and it remained to be seen 
whether he would come for her ; whether her ab- 
sence, a matter of more or less subtle calqplation, 
had created a void in his life. If not, there was 
nothing further to be done, but to live on in her 
own way. 

And yet, notwithstanding these reflections, imder 
the influence of the warm Italian sun, life was 
beginning to seem to Alexandra more simple, as 
if the extraneous, the superfluous, and the remote 
had been sifted out, leaving only the few elemental 
things that make for happiness, — love, though 
denied her, being the chief est among them ; next 
to that, friendship. And remembering she had a 
note to write, — a few lines to Prince Volsci, — she 
roused herself. But the few lines soon covered 
several pages, and still her pen flew swiftly on ; 
it was so easy to communicate with him, yet, she 
knew, much writing was superfluous, for there was 
such instinctive understanding between them that 
a word, a look, a smile, a gesture, was sufficient 
to reveal the thoughts of one to the other ; indeed, 
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explanation was almost an insult to their mutual 
intelligence. And now she was telling him how 
cherished was his friendship. In truth, she found 
it a solace and a diversion. To be thought of, 
reverenced, and approached with the delicate sym- 
pathy he showed was indeed a balm to her wounded, 
dejected spirit. But suddenly she laid down her 
pen, a slight flush of color suffusing her face. She 
felt, all at once, as if a virtue instead of passing 
from her had entered into her being. Some one 
had touched her, and glancing around, there was 
little Ethel, with pleading look begging to be taken 
to her arms. Pushing away her writing materials, 
Alexandra held her child close to her heart. The 
prince never received his letter. 

It was already late in the season, and both 
strangers and natives were quitting the city. Miss 
Athearn urged Alexandra to seek some of the 
high places of the Alps, and while she assented, 
it was with the regret of one who feels at home, 
and longs to enjoy possession unchallenged by the 
crowd of unassimilated people who interfere with 
the contentment of the owner without being able 
to grasp his pleasures. 

The morning they were to leave she was sur- 
prised to find at the station many of their newly 
made friends, who, in compliance with the graceful 
custom of the country, had come to see them off. 
Most of them brought flowers for her or bonbons 
for Ethel, and all had a word of regret for the 
separation and a smile at the anticipated pleasure 
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of meeting again. Only the prince was without 
an offering, and though he had helped her with 
their itinerary, he expressed neither pain at part- 
ing nor pleasure at the thought of seeing Alex- 
andra again. Even in bidding adieu he seemed 
distraught, and as the train moved out of the sta- 
tion he remained immovable. It was only when 
Mrs. Sherrington touched him with her fan, say- 
ing: "Come, prince, and drive home with us," 
that he seemed to recover himself. 

" Thanks," he said with a start ; " my own car- 
riage is waiting. I must go to the Capitol at 
once." 

" The poor prince I " exclaimed Mrs. Sherring- 
ton, looking at her sister who was sitting beside 
her, rather than at the chevalier. 

" And why do you say ' Poor prince ? ' " asked 
her friend. 

" Because there 's ' a lurking trouble in his face.' 
It was as if ^ a spray of yew had fallen in his 
path.' " 

" It seems to me you have sympathy and a word 
of compassion for every one but your old friends. 
There 's no more fortunate and popular man in 
Rome than Prince Volsci. I think, signora, he 
can easily dispense with your conmiiseration," said 
the gentleman, with testy reproach. 

Mrs. Sherrington's interest in the wrong person 
was a perpetual grievance with the chevalier, for 
although he was content to call himself a friend, 
he could never forget that he had once been a lover. 
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and continued to indulge the irritability of the one 
without showing the generosity of the other. He 
was too dependent, however, on Mrs. Sherrington 
for the pleasures of his days not to behave on the 
whole with becoming consideration. He had once, 
in a moment of pique, withdrawn, and for a whole 
week stayed away from her charming dwelling. 
But the suffering he then endured in the interrup- 
tion of his daily habits, in the loss of a pleasant 
welcome and contact with agreeable people, was 
such as he hoped never again to experience so long 
as he lived. Like many another veteran the 
chevalier had outlived his comrades, consequently 
his club was lonesome ; he had no near kindred, 
so his home was desolate. Mrs. Sherrington's 
drawing-room, therefore, was the one green spot, 
which notwithstanding provocation to do otherwise, 
she had, to her credit, kept fresh and fair in the 
eyes of her old friend. 

When Alexandra and her parly entered their 
rooms, she was surprised to find them filled with 
the rarest flowers, and so, all along the journey, each 
stopping-place in which she sought rest for the 
night was a shrine to Flora, until gradually rising 
above the plane of luxuriant growth there were 
only a few white, nun-like blossoms. The edel- 
weiss was still to be had, but only as the reward 
of prowess, — the winning of it therefore not to be 
delegated to hirelings ; and so at length the floral 
chain was broken, and Alexandra knew the sad feel- 
ing of one who had journeyed faster and farther 
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than the solicitude of friendship could go. It 
seemed typical of her life, which in many directions 
had opened so brilliantly, and yet had been cut 
short at the moment of fairest promise. To have 
been thus thought of touched her deeply. It was 
as if a dethroned queen had come into her own 
again and had found her path made smooth and 
pleasant by a courtier tender and true. 

As Prince Volsci drove rapidly to his destina- 
tion, he followed in imagination the course of the 
on-going train, getting what consolation he could 
out of the thought that while Alexandra waved a 
parting farewell to all of her friends, her eyes had 
rested upon him alone; this reflection bringing 
with it a share of contentment, though now as 
always he was conscious that he only half grasped 
the delight that fluttered within his reach. Still 
that parting look seemed to bring him nearer the 
boundary of his heart's desire. Since she denied his 
joining her in Switzerland, he had told Alexandra 
he should journey elsewhere ; but at the moment 
he was loath to break the spell her presence had 
cast over the city, and it was only by a strong 
effort of will, many days later, that he turned his 
face northwards. Now that she was in the Alps 
he would go to the Baltic. In her absence he 
liked to think of a land of cold and ice, of the 
abasement of the sweet delights which made of his 
own more favored clime a paradise wherein the soul 
was only too well content. And yet he knew that 
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the fiercest defiers of the senses had lived where 
Nature's seductions were greatest ; that Italians 
even had strenuously taught the philosophy of 
asceticism ; learning even there, strange as it may 
seem, the sad lesson that all is vanity. And at the 
moment, the prince believed it to be true. In 
these first days of separation he felt a grim satis- 
faction in ripping up the garment of subterfuge 
which sundered his soul from the naked truth. 
Truly the fates trifle with man. To think that he, 
hitherto unthwarted, ungovemed, feasting royally 
with other noble youths at the banquet of life, 
Venus's doves hovering near, should have felt be- 
neath the sense of youthful pleasure the unfilled 
want, the loss of innocent peace, the interruption 
of the dreams of aspiring youth. And now when 
his exacting fancy could ask for nothing more, 
when at last he had met the one woman who could 
compel him to say, " Stay, for thou art fair," he was 
betrayed by those obligations which he knew to be 
both the solace and the bane of society. And so 
it came about that a nature rich in gifts, a heart 
of noble impulse in spite of the easy-going moral- 
ity of his time and class, threatened to go to waste 
in the absence of some abiding faith — of a round- 
ing out of those elements which make of a man the 
pride of his race, the hope of his people. Prince 
Volsci was one to have stood by Cavour, or the 
brave old king who proclaimed a imited Italy, and 
now it was hard for him, the petted child of for- 
tirne, to take with gratitude only a share of life's 
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blessings ; he wanted them all weighed in his own 
scales, and adjusted according to his own standards. 
He had caught Alexandra's enthusiasm for the 
welfare of his people ; while with her it seemed 
easy to believe in the regeneration of the world, 
in brotherly love, in all the catchwords which point 
the way to the world's retreating goal, — to his own 
also. 

CHAPTER XLIX 

While dwelling among the sentry crags, it 
seemed to Alexandra that somehow her spirit 
" straightened like a bow unbent." The long walks, 
the nights of sound sleep, served to assuage still 
fu^her the self -consciousness bred of an exacting 
and spiritually groping civilization. In truth she was 
getting a faint inkling of what Mr. Herbert had 
meant when one day he happened to say : " My dear 
madam, we can easily do without happiness, but we 
cannot do without blessedness ; " and now it was as 
if a new light had been dimly flashed into her heart, 
and there arose the doubt whether after all in her 
estimate of life she had not placed the emphasis 
on the wrong things ; whether there might not be 
a higher grace yet than any of which she had con- 
ceived ; and as she walked along the narrow moun- 
tain path late one afternoon, thinking of this higher 
grace, her eyes instinctively were lifted to the sum- 
mits of the heaven-pointing peaks. At the risk of 
being thought unsocial, she walked much alone. 
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though not infrequently under the pretext of seek- 
ing a cup of milk she would stop at the door of 
some rude chalet and fall to talking with the 
women, listening attentively to the annals of the 
poor, which, though simple, were not always brief ; 
especially when a piece of silver opened the flood- 
gates of eloquence, as well as the shrines of inmost 
worship, admitting, according to the benefit be- 
stowed, the wanderer from other lands into the 
company of the saints, or among those who had 
only done well. 

Though Eousseau's deification of the " natural 
man " was entirely without power to stir Alexandra, 
yet seeing people living without the intellectual 
pleasures so precious to herself, she fancied that 
bodily satisfactions were their chief need ; apd 
this explained the contradiction in her motives, 
which puzzled her friends. Since humanity's hap- 
piness depended largely upon eating and drinking, 
it was her purpose to see that a few at least of the 
destitute myriads should have cause to bless the 
fruitfulness of the earth. 

With her own child it was different ; for the 
body there was rather the abstemious training of 
the young athlete ; but with the mind there was no 
stint of the flowers of culture, and daily little Ethel 
added something to her honey store of poetic trea- 
sure. 

One morning when she had learned her task 
beneath the aromatic shade of a pine tree, — if 
task it could be called, where all influences worked 
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harmoniously to make the hour the happiest of 
the day, — Miss Athearn with questioning doubt 
in her voice asked : " Do you think it wise to screen 
your child so completely from what is rough and 
unsightly? Will not unpleasant realities some 
day prove more irksome than if she had gradually 
become used to them ? " 

" I think not. Should she ever be called upon 
to face them she will know the pain of one who has 
fallen from heaven, and not the vulgar anguish of 
those who have only dwelt in hell," was Alexan- 
dra's prompt reply, showing that she had thought 
about the matter. 

" Perhaps you are right. I have lived so long 
among the inventors and propagators of theories 
of education," — with this Miss Atheam put her 
hand to her mojith to conceal a struggling yawn, — 
" I confess to being both sceptical and tolerant. It 
seems very much a matter of luck. Even with the 
most approved apparatus for perfecting the soul, 
there are some who are never able to down the ani- 
mal that 's in them," 

" Why, dear aunt," laughed Alexandra, " you 
carry about with you the ear marks of your old 
surroundings. Who would have thought, way off 
here, in this Alpine gorge, you would make use of 
sporting slang ? " 

" You may laugh, but for all that," remarked 
their champion, " the student knows a good word 
when he hears it. I suppose the constant search 
for the correct form creates a revolt ; just as you 
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used to say ' In Canterbury I feel as if the door to 
life were locked and the key lost.' At any rate 
they covet the unauthorized and daring." 

** That reminds me," said Alexandra nervously, 
" I have letters to write. I will see you later ; " 
and immediately she left the room, showing an 
uneasiness of spirit her aunt was loath to observe, 
and which of late had grown very much upon her. 

Indeed, as the summer neared its end, Alexandra 
experienced a strange restlessness, which the repose 
and supreme deliberation of Nature seemed only 
to increase. Instinctively she realized that for 
her the mysterious lights and shadows, the stimulus 
and grandeur of Alpine air and scenery had accom- 
plished their mission. With almost feverish long- 
ing she felt the need to get back into the haunts 
of men, and among them to begin her work again. 

" Would you believe it," she asked her aunt 
one day, laying aside the book she had been read- 
ing, "it's almost a year since we left home? 
It 's nearly time for Percival to come. I think 
I will go back to Rome at once. You and Ethel 
can stay on until it 's safe to return." And hav- 
ing once made the resolve, it was not long before 
Alexandra, with a certain lightness of heart, was 
speeding southward. The farther she journeyed 
the heavier were the trains, for tourists were al- 
ready flocking to the south, eager to escape the 
impending blackness of the northern winter. On 
the way Alexandra fell in with some acquaintances, 
who in a strange land cherished the delusion they 
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had once been friends. At any rate, for the time 
being they reaped the benefit of the closer tie, 
and when they reached Borne Alexandra aided 
them in getting suitably placed, and afterwards 
there was the harder task of helping them on with 
their amusements ; for neither the scenery of the 
higher regions, the yodel of the mountaineer, or 
the zither of the hotel parlor had deprived them, 
they said, of relish for other forms 6f amusement. 
Although the theatres had not yet taken on their 
most festive aspect, there was a young woman, 
rising in the stage firmament, who attracted crowds 
to see her ; not only the floating population, but 
the natives, now eager for diversion after the 
lonely months of the summer. And one morning, 
shortly after her return, Alexandra received a note 
from her friends, asking her to go with them that 
evening to see La Bosalie. Not having any good 
reason for declining, she consented to do so. 

They were late in arriving ; the play had already 
begun. There was therefore none of the satisfac- 
tion of watching and commenting upon the incom- 
ing audience, which usually forms so pleasant an 
introduction to the play itself. After the first act, 
a friend of the Uptons came to speak with them, 
and before the second interlude was ended there 
was another knock at the door of the box, and 
Prince Volsci entered, his expectant look rewarded 
on the instant with a smile from Alexandra which 
brought gladness to his heart. 

" I did n't know that you were in Borne," she 
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said, shaking hands with him. " You surely have 
returned earlier than you expected ? " and intro- 
ducing him to her friends she motioned him to the 
chair nearest her, somewhat remote from the 
others. 

"It hardly seemed worth while to stay away 
longer," he said languidly. " There 's no adven- 
ture in travelling, and one place is very much like 
another. To -follow the regular lines of travel — 
and they are everywhere — is another way of 
being tethered to the conmionplace. And there ^s 
the endless crowd ; one wishes that man once more 
might be adscriptus glebce, I 'm told in Amer- 
ica even the buffaloes have disappeared; that 
the red men wear coats and derby hats, instead of 
blankets and feathers." 

" Well, I suppose it 's all right," said Alexan- 
dra, with doubtful accent. 

"I suppose so," and the prince shrugged his 
shoulders. " At any rate there are still left the 
possibilities of a cup of coffee and a cavalry 
charge." With the thought his eyes brightened. 
" The two combined with the shadow of an excuse 
for death are capable of giving a sensation yet. 
But, signora, all this is mere talk," he said after 
a moment's pause, turning softly to his mother 
tongue, and looking into her face as if to read in 
it what her soul might have to say. "Let us 
come to realities, to the things that touch the heart. 
How has it fared with you ? " 

" Very well. It was peaceful, at any rate." 



I 
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"Then peace is your goal. I thought peace 
was only to be found at the end of a rough and 
stony road, such as led Gethsemane way. Is it 
not so?" 

"I fancy you are not far wrong," and each 
looked into the eyes of the other. 

" It was the snow and ice, signora, that mes- 
merized you into the chill of peace. Here you 
will learn to live again. I will " — The en- 
trance of La Rosalie interrupted the talk. Not 
so the rival drama; only in the stall the actors 
wore masques, and words were meant to inform 
but not betray. 

When the next pause came, the prince asked 
suddenly, " Do you return soon to America ? " 

The abrupt question sank into her heart as 
swiftly as a leaden plummet. 

" When my husband comes to fetch me," was 
the answer, uttered with lips that trembled, and 
in a tone of voice pathetic because of the noncha- 
lance it affected. At the same time she looked 
the prince f uU in the face, as if to see how far she 
had betrayed the anxious doubt. Her glance, in 
spite of herself, was something pitiful. It touched 
his heart as nothing else could have done. There 
leaped into it the fierce hope that the ship on 
which Talcott embarked might find the bottom 
of the deep, and with merciless cruelty he saw 
with clear relentless vision a man drowning whose 
face, though he had only seen the picture of it, he 
knew full well. 
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At length, as if awakening from a tragic dream, 
" But why, signora, are the movements so uncer- 
tain of this husband of yours ? " asked the prince, 
a scornful ring in his voice. " Suppose he were 
never to come ! " and he leaned very close, almost 
breathless, to catch the answer. 

" Then," said Alexandra, a chill running through 
her veins, a look of despair battling with a wan 
and weary smile, " I shall need you — I shall need 
all my friends the more. Only," she exclaimed 
with desperate fervor, " I shaU go away to Egypt, 
Greece, anywhere. I want to see, dear friend, 
what 's been going on in this old world of ours, 
the greatest wreckage and waste and chaos ; where 
most has been won and lost ; the endless, useless 
endeavor of all that has gone before. I want to 
see the lands where queens have ended their fever- 
ish lives, where Cleopatra quenched the glow in her 
veins, where women have loved and failed the 
most ; to go where one will learn best and forever," 
she added, with desolation in her voice, "that all 
is vanity of vanities." And as she said this Alex- 
andra hid her face behind the large fan she held 
in her hand, her frame shook, and with the utmost 
effort she suppressed the great sob that threatened 
to overwhelm her. 

At this outpouring of vehement protest the 
prince strove for self-mastery. Had it been any- 
where else he would have folded the beautiful 
creature in his arms and with words of passionate 
truth and longing assured her that his love was a 
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sure and eternal refuge against the surging doubts 
of her soul. With the faith of her pure heart 
resting upon him, he felt strong against the decep- 
tions of the world, even the lamentations of the 
prophet. 

After the play the prince longed to go home 
with Alexandra, and when he put her into her car- 
riage it was with iron will he crushed down the 
desire to assert his love, to claim her once and for- 
ever for his own. It would seem as if repression 
had been carried to its utmost limit, for when he 
had closed the door upon her, he remained stand- 
ing as if petrified, watching, in the pale moonlight, 
the vehicle that bore her away until it vanished 
from sight, hearing as in a dream the rhythmic 
ring of the horses' hoofs on the stony pavement. 
Yearning, as he had done at the moment of parting, 
to unburden his heart of its load of love, neverthe- 
less there had been an informing instinct apart 
from the intellect which warned him of the danger 
of staking all upon one cast of the die ; and away 
from her all-subduing presence he reflected yet 
more clearly. While he smoked in the vast loneli- 
ness of his splendid library, a helpful calm stole 
over him, giving a sort of coherence to that which 
took the place of thought, something between it 
and the feeling held down ; and further along in 
his meditations he felt abashed at his impatience. 
" When one is seeking to possess a jewel of great 
price," he thought, remembering the custom of his 
country, ^' the bargain is not struck on the instant. 
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Much parleying ensues before the exchange is 
made." Nor could he claim any assurance from her. 
There had been intimations of liking — a sweet- 
ness in her manner towards him — that fed the 
breath of hope, which yet etherealized at the touch 
of reason. Moreover, the prince believed that 
within a short time the unfolding of events would 
determine his course for him. Since his love for 
her was woven with no threads of her past life, he 
was without the definite knowledge necessary for 
action, and this he was afraid would be denied him 
so long as Alexandra felt herself bound to another. 
Evidently there was the uncertainty of Talcott's 
coming ; the mental preparation on her part for a 
life quite different from that of the past. That 
there was something unfathomable in the present 
state of affairs he was obliged to admit. Still he 
had that instinctive faith in her which knew no 
doubt. If there was fault, it was not hers ; of this 
he was certain. So revolving in his mind the sub- 
tleties of human relations, he sought to sleep away 
the turmoil of the heart ; but he awoke unref reshed 
from his feverish dreams, during which he by 
turn had wandered in Elysian fields, and had en- 
dured the torture of combating emotions, urged 
by hatred, striving to withhold the helping hand 
that with instinctive generosity was held out to 
save a sinking man, — for somehow that hope had 
followed him in his dreams. 

With Alexandra the days were moving apace ; 
the little household, reunited, required its share" 
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of attention ; the dining-hall, too, needed to be 
looked after. The commg of cold weather, making 
it less easy to pick up a living, had brought acces- 
sions. Alexandra's Italian friends had said all 
along : " Oh, you Americans do things on such a 
large scale, our people will never respond ; " but 
the Italians were as eager as the rest of the world 
to fare well at small cost. Alexandra, therefore, 
was making ready in a different part of the city 
for another establishment. Prince Volsci was of 
great help to her in all these matters, his legal 
training enabling him to provide against future 
perversions of her trust. Mrs. Sherrington and 
several Italian ladies pledged themselves to look 
after the concern. Alexandra also wanted Volsci 
to promise to care for it when she was gone ; but 
he had answered : " When you cannot give it your 
personal attention, signora, I shall not be able to 
do so either." 

" I do not quite see the connection. I cannot 
look after it, because I shall be in America or else- 
where. You, however, will continue to live in 
Kome." 

"Or elsewhere," he added, with a grim look 
overshadowing his handsome face. 

Indeed, there were two lines of travel, rather 
remote from each other, which the prince had 
traced for himself. If Alexandra carried out her 
plan — further along it was all hazy — she would 
spend some time in Venice before going to the 
East, and he pictured to himself days of delight in 
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the enchanted home of romance and poetry ; hours 
spent on the lagoons, in the delicious repose of sat- 
isfied longing. And then after the morning gates 
of the East should be opened, he would enter and 
snatch her from Aurora's train, and in imaginar 
tion having won his prize, he continued to dream 
until awakened by a thought which brought him 
face to face with cold realities, and caused his 
mind to hover over a vanished bliss. 

In these days he shared with Alexandra her 
feverish restlessness. Once, early in the morning, 
when only a few workingmen were astir, he met 
her on the Pincian Hill, where with mutual sur- 
prise they greeted one another, Volsci asking: 
" Why is the signora abroad at this early hour ? " 

" Because I so love Rome. I wish to know it 
at all hours of the day ; in the morning light 
as well as in the soft evening shadows. I want to 
remember it in all of its moods ; and you? " 

" I also have a love so deep in my heart, I am 
loath to lose out of the day one conscious hour. I 
rise early and go to bed late. It is the best way 
to prolong a torturing happiness; is it not so?" 
and with his eyes resting upon her face, as he 
waited for the answer, he thought she had never 
looked more lovely. The walk in the crisp morn- 
ing air had brought the color to her cheeks ; her 
broadbrimmed hat, laden with its soft plumes, 
shaded, but could not obscure the brilliancy of her 
eyes, though he noticed they had not the dewy 
freshness of one who had tarried in a land of 
sound and dreandess sleep. 
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^^I don't know," said Alexandra, and seeing 
something in his face that caused alarm, with a 
parting smile she abruptly turned away, and fol- 
lowed the steep descent. Could she have been 
afraid of herself ? The prince started to go after 
her, but he had said so much, it was dangerous to 
run the risk of further avowaL He, the impetu- 
ous and reckless man, had suddenly grown timid 
and fearful, lest the word prematurely uttered 
might wreck his bewildering, his golden hope. 

When Alexandra entered the breakfast room, 
the glow had already faded from her face. " You 
look tired," said Miss Atheam ; " you are really 
doing too much, my child. You are quite as rest- 
less as if you were in America instead of Italy. 
Why can't you become placid like the people here ? 
They take life easily." 

^^ Is it possible you can say this," said Alex- 
andra, with an accent of surprise, " after having 
looked into the passionate faces of these people for 
nearly a year ? " And a moment later, she added : 
" Can you realize we have been here so long ? 
It 's so strange that I get no letters ; that Perci- 
val does n't come. Even Ethel has n't had a let- 
ter for nearly a month." 



CHAPTER L 

While Alexandra was wondering whether the 
threads of her life were ever again to be drawn 
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together, or if henceforth she was doomed, alone, 
to fill in the woof and warp, her husband was set- 
tling down to a state of indifference which he had 
assiduously cultivated, ministering to it with all 
the pride and cynicism of his being. How long 
he would have gone in this way it would be diffi- 
cult to say, had not the more generous forces of his 
nature been set in play by an unexpected visitor. 

" Why, how are you, Marshall ? " exclaimed Tal- 
cott, rising to shake hands with the friend, who 
entered late one evening. 

" Very well, thanks ; and you?". 

« So so." 

" That 's a queer answer for a man of your tem- 
per. But I 'm not surprised you don't feel well, 
living in a gloomy place like this," he said, glancing 
around the cheerless room. " What a difference 
the absence or presence of a woman and child 
makes I This house used to be the sunshine itself. 
It made a man happy to come into it ; he felt as 
if some at least of the nasty problems of life had 
been satisfactorily solved. By the way, what's 
the news from the other side ? " 

George winced, as he always did, when any 
allusion was made to the absence of his wife and 
child. " They are well," was the laconic response, 
and he mentally cast about for some other topic of 
conversation. 

His friend, however, had no intention of drop- 
ping it there. " When do they come home ? " he 
asked. 
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" I don't know." 

" Why don't you go and bring them ? " 

" Because," said Talcott, turning and facing the 
questioner like one brought to bay, "when a 
woman takes her child and deliberately leaves her 
husband and her home for an indefinite period, 
without his sanction, it hardly seems worth the 
while to go for her." 

"Worth the while?" he repeated. "How 
strange you should look upon it in that way ! " 

" Perhaps I 've not said just what I meant. It 
seems, under the circumstances, almost indelicate 
to thrust one's self upon her." 

" But she had provocation for what she did." 

" Doubtless she thought so," was the response, 
given with a shrug of the shoulder ; " but then it 
could easily have been explained." 

"If it was so easy, why didn't you do it?" 
Marshall tried to subdue the irritable tone of his 
voice, his object being to persuade and not to 
denounce. 

" She would n't give a fellow the chance." 

"Why not?" 

" She can tell you better than I." 

" I can tell you myself, if you will listen to an 
old friend. You had permitted a wall to grow up 
between you." 

" Why I any more than another ? " 

" You shut your eyes to what was going on 
about you. The beauty of life which surrounded 
you and which others looked upon as a rare 
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manifestation you treated as a commonplace fact. 
You failed to penetrate beneath the smooth and 
graceful surface ; to see that the heart blood, the 
utmost energy of one curiously sensitive to social 
harmony entered with reckless expenditure into the 
fabric of your daily life. At any rate, accustomed 
as you were to this charm, it seemed to you neither 
strange nor praiseworthy. The squabbles at the 
city hall," continued Marshall, growing warm 
with the theme, " Pat O'Maherty's rage at high 
license, a raid upon Jim Joyce's gambling heU, 
and the latest municipal enterprise seemed of 
paramount importance. Yes, my friend, I've seen 
you turn away without even a glance of regret 
from the presence of one who made you an envied 
man, and plunge into commonplace considerations, 
apparently without that reluctance which makes 
one pardon the act, while deploring the necessity 
for it." 

" It was my business. I could n't do otherwise.** 
" You might at least have recognized a duty to 
the other side of life ; at any rate her attitude to- 
ward it. In marrying you the materials with 
which she had to work were decided, but the use 
of the material was individual, and your wife chose 
to hold herself accountable, not only to herself, 
but to the community for the particular shade and 
color, the note in the musical scale, the conduct her 
house was to reflect ; the thing it was to stand for 
according to her powers in the world of social 
order : in other words her attitude towards life. 
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Therefore it seems to me you might also have re- 
garded these claims. A man of your wealth had 
not even the excuse of being obliged to win, at any 
cost, his daily bread." 

" At least, you '11 admit she was unrestricted ; at 
liberty to do what she liked." 

" But you know her first impulse was to do what 
you liked. Until driven upon her own resources 
she offered you the first fruits of her romantic 
dreams. You accepted all and went on your way. 
Even a politician knows that the approbation of 
his fellow men has to be courted if he wishes to 
win their votes." 

"1 didn't know it was my privilege to have had 
so curious an observer of my ways," said Talcott 
coldly, brushing the ashes off the end of his cigar ; 
"a sort of Judge Jeffreys as my friend." And 
then he added : " You don't recognize the pressure 
imder which a man lives, the fierce competition, 
the expenditure of energy necessary to keep to the 
front. A man must protect himself somewhere ; 
he must take some things as a matter of course." 

" I agree with you ; but to be an artist in any 
craft, a man must master, in the painter's phrase, 
what is known as values. The most civilized man 
is one who has cultivated a sense of proportion. 
However necessary it may be to keep an eye on 
ward-room politics, it should n't be the Minotaur 
to which everything is sacrificed. It 's a man's 
business not to let his interests there encroach 
upon those which insure a happy home. That he 
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comes in at regular intervals to eat and sleep, 
doesn't mean he has discharged his whole duty* 
The unhappy home should be fought against as 
earnestly as any other menacing evil ; indeed it is 
the root of all evil. Besides, its neglect does n't 
pay. A man who 's happy and beloved, other 
things being equal, has in him ten times the force 
for enterprise, and whatever else may befall him 
he can never think of himself as a failure. But* 
enough of this. I must say, you 've been patient 
under my sermon. I 'm sorry for you, old fellow. 
You drew a prize worth keeping. To have lost it 
is a misfortune indeed." 

"And are you so sure I've lost it?" asked 
George, with a look both sceptical and uneasy. 

" I don't know, but it looks that way," and 
Marshall glanced sidewise at his friend, to read, 
if possible, the temper of his mind. "A woman 
of Mrs. Talcott's parts deserves all the admiration 
she gets. That she has hitherto been indifferent 
to the world's applause does n't mean she 's always 
going to cast aside its tribute." He had only two 
days before seen something in an Italian paper, the 
mention of a beautiful American woman in connec- 
tion with an illustrious Italian prince, both names 
given, which gave point to his remark and had 
made it seem worth while to take the first train to 
Laketown. " She's still in her heyday, and if 
husbands are blind to their wives' attractions it 
does n't follow that bachelors are. And however 
pure the soul may be, unhappiness in the long run 
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begets that cynical weighing of right and wrong 
which tips the scale according to inclination, espe- 
cially now that great casuistry is shown in inter- 
preting the ten commandments." 

" There 's no question of Mrs. Talcott's morals." 
" I don't mean to say she would ever be tempted 
into any real laxity, but it would only be natural if 
she were to find some substitute for the sweet and 
wholesome domestic life for which she was made. 
With all her high attainments she is so thoroughly 
womanly I Perhaps her disdain of haphazard ways 
— for instance, she loved you so well, she was 
willing to go away ; with delicate calculation risk- 
ing much that she might win all — may be counted 
against her. These were her faults : any one could 
see them ; but when one thinks of them they do 
not seem altogether unpardonable. And then she 
had a theory of compelling Fate; somehow it 
was n't in her to cringe before the relentless sisters ; 
but I daresay she has learned her lessons by this 
time." And after a moment's reflection : " Yes, 
it 's perfectly true," he added. " One has to fight 
to keep what one's got. If audacity wins it is 
only prudence that retains, and very few things 
come by the grace of God. You had that good 
luck once, my young friend, but it does n't often 
happen more than once in a lifetime. And she 's 
wise enough to know since you have n't claimed 
her again there 's no use trading with happiness on 
the old terms. And now," he said, shifting his 
seat, " I suppose we might as well have some really 
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profitable talk about things which can be read in 
the ledger, — the value of stocks, the net profits of 
the B. & D. Eailway ; the price of com, etc." 

When some facts of the kind of a real signifi- 
cance (in the eyes of the world) had been ex- 
changed, Marshall rose to go. 

" Come again," said Talcott, walking with him 
as far as the door. " An old friend, even though 
he does gnmible like Timon of Athens, is better 
than any other." 

When left alone the young man's mind quickly 
reverted to the earlier subject of the evening's 
talk. There was no doubt about it. Marshall 
had spoken pretty plainly, and however irritating 
his remarks had been, at the bottom of his heart 
Talcott liked him none the less for having been 
Alexandra's champion. There was much truth, he 
was obliged to admit, in what he said. His own 
share of responsibility he was, however, disposed to 
rate»at a lower figure. But all his efforts to re- 
concile himself to Alexandra's loss, now that the 
possibility had been brought before him by one of 
Marshall's cool judgment and experience, only 
served to reenforce the sense of profound desola- 
tion that was everywhere about him. He had 
never accepted the idea of losing Alexandra for- 
ever. There was always the feeling that somehow 
things would right themselves. Something would 
happen, showing what inconsistencies lie in the 
nature of man. In business affairs, to trust to 
chance, in Talcott's eyes, was the act of an imbe- 
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cile. The axiom of the military expert : " Keep 
your powder dry, and then trust to Providence," 
could not have had a more ardent follower. That 
which proved always the most insurmountable 
stumbling-block to reconciliation was Alexandra's 
wilful severance from him. Moreover, though 
she had written in the name of their child, not one 
line had she sent on her own account ; but the sug- 
gestion that even these last expedients were efforts 
to, win him more closely to her was certednly sooth- 
ing to his outraged feelings. Thanks to the di- 
plomatist's informing talk, the more he thought, 
the more — in comprehending the gallant fight she 
had made for what she deemed worthy — his heart, 
softened towards her, the keener became the smart 
of self-condemnation. In the new light in which 
he saw the course of their lives much was made 
clear which before, if recognized* at all, was hur- 
riedly thrust away into the dark comers of a pre- 
occupied mind, to be considered at a more conven- 
ient season. As things were at present there was 
the sense of blight and loss of opportunity linger- 
ing about him, a self-condenmatory himiility ; and 
when he looked at Alexandra's portrait hanging 
on the wall opposite, seeing in her face no taint, 
at worst only a haughty questioning of fate — 
there was the old-time feeling which had made of 
him so ardent a lover. At best, bereft of her, 
life seemed like a poor apology, a decline upon a 
lower plane, and so from day to day George's feel- 
ings fluctuated between pride and love. 
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CHAPTER LI 

Meanwhile the pulse beat at a higher rate 
elsewhere, inclination knowing neither the chiU 
of grievance nor of judgment. The prince was 
conscious that his seU-control was fast slipping 
away from him. If the man would n't come and 
claim his wife, he reflected, that was his lookout. 
His own solicitude was to make himself heard ; to 
persuade Alexandra to listen to his passionate tale 
of love. His concern was with her alone, and 
since to the impatient lover events moved with 
such circumspect leisure, he would speak at any 
risk. No — not at any risk ; the bare thought 
of a cold denial made his heart sink within him ; it 
gave him a sense of suspended existence. And 
then he remembered who and what he was ; the 
heir of a warm-blooded, imperious race, recogniz- 
ing no obstacles to love ; actions, even with the 
threat of a tragic end, having always counted for 
moi*e than words, — and a flash of self-will fixed 
the wavering resolve; the opportunity only was 
wanting. 

Since the day he had induced Alexandra, with 
her aimt and child, to come to his palace to see a 
famous fresco that was there, he had seen but little 
of her. As she then walked through the stately 
rooms and stood in the great salon, admiring Carlo 
Vilani's ceiling, the beauty of the surroundings 
struck a note of responsive melody in her soul, 
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and awakened a strange loyalty to the prince liini- 
self and the transmitted ideals of which he was the 
representative. Turning towards him, involunta- 
rily it seemed, she had courtesied very low, and 
with sweet and almost reverent look said : " HIus- 
trissimo^ what a legacy is yours ! what a destiny 
to fulfil ! " And with these words there had 
swept over him the thought that it was by rights 
her destiny too ; that it was not for such an one 
to abide where there was gross trafficking i^ com 
and swine ; and for him what ecstasy to love and 
cherish, to caress and embellish her, to be her 
shield, her buckler, her strong tower of defence. 
And ever after, when there had been the casual 
meeting, with the thought in her mind, he doubted 
not, of the promise to the future springing out of 
his rich heritage, she had called him IllustriS" 
simo. 

After her visit to Prince Volsci's palace, Alex- 
andra was again seized with the desire to look 
into cathedral, museimi, and gallery ; these inani- 
mate properties of a great historic past which in 
this place of temporary abode had already inter- 
ested her so deeply. In revisiting the churches, 
however, it was no longer as a mere spectator, 
with curious eye for this or that architectural 
achievement, or the beauty of some famous pic- 
ture. She chose rather to go at the hour of wor- 
ship that she might mingle witli the people, among 
whom it was possible she might eventually pass 
her life, and become imbued with the spirit of 
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worship which informed the building and inspired 
the artist ; for in the welter of her affairs Alex- 
andra reached out for any immediate solace. 
Though incapable of clearly analyzing her present 
mental state, it was easy for any one else to con- 
jecture the cause of her profound unrest. Hitherto 
the only tale of love to which she had seriously 
listened had been told in the crude accents of eager 
youth. And now the same old story was conveyed 
by the most gracious subtleties of manner and 
looks, by the word that remained eloquently inar- 
ticulate, by the entire submission of a fastidious, 
discriminating, and admired man of the world. 
And it was this, the treacherous delight of his 
service, that filled her with alarm, that gave her 
the sickening feeling of one who was perishing. 
And yet she firmly believed that she cared no more 
for love ; friendship alone was her desire ; that 
with her, fidelity was no plaything of time and 
caprice, not a duty but a fatality. Therefore to 
fill up the days she gave herself more and more to 
her activities, — these at least could keep the soul 
alive ; there was at bottom a sense of hopelessness 
in their power to save it. Thus occupied and flit- 
ting about with irregular impulse, it so happened 
that fate did not smile upon the chance encounter, 
so frequent with people who move in the same 
sphere. Besides, the young woman's persistent 
absence from home interfered with Volsci's pre- 
meditated efforts to find her. Only once within 
the past week had he been so fortimate as to meet 
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her coming from the Trinita de' Monti, and then 
she had said : — 

" I shall not ask you to come in, Prince. I 'm 
going at an early hour to dine with some friends ; 
among them an old schoolmate, Helen Archer." 

"I thought you accepted no invitations," he 
said, looking at her almost reproachfully. 

" It 's seldom I do, but these are very dear 
friends," and with a smile intended to soften the 
prince's disappointment she held out her hand* 
" A rivederd I " she said, and to his attentive ear 
there was in her voice an accent of lingering 
regret. 

" A rivederd^ signora, but when shall that be? " 

" When you please." 

" You are generous, but not definite. Can we 
not agree as to time ? Very well, you may expect 
me to-morrow." 

Alexandra only laughed as she vanished within 
the door, and there was something in her manner, 
in the nature of her laugh, which suggested to 
the melancholy prince the idea of coquetry^ though 
in truth it was only a momentary spring towards 
her old buoyancy. The airiness of caprice did not 
seem to him so admirable as he had once thought it. 

Calling the next day and meeting with the same 
response, " Signora not at home," with some im- 
patience Volsci said to Giovanni, "Are you 
sure ? " And then imperiously, " Where has the 
signora gone ? " " Ah I to San Carlo al Corso," 
repeating the words. " How do you know? " he 
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asked in a tone of voice which allowed of no 
trifling. 

"Because, Eccellenza, when she went out," an- 
swered the servant with apologetic deference, " the 
little girl wanted to go too, and the signora turned 
to me and said, ' Tell Signora Atheam I 've taken 
Ethel with me to San Carlo.' " And satisfied with 
the explanation, thitherward the prince bent his 
steps. Within the next hour, thoroughly intimi- 
dated by the vehement questionings of his illus- 
trious countryman, Giovanni imparted, with faith- 
ful reiteration, the same information to other 
visitors. 

When Prince Volsci reached the church the 
services were half over. It was a festival, and 
the attendance large. Therefore it was some time 
before his eager search was rewarded by finding 
its object, and when finally he discovered Alexan- 
dra, his artistic sense was captivated by the picture 
which met his eyes. There she was, wrapped in 
a dark fur-trimmed cloak, kneeling devoutly — for 
to her a church, whatever its creed, was a place 
for reverent service ; only her pale, fine profile to 
be seen as her face rested upon her hand. Ethel, 
dressed in red, was close beside her, glancing at 
her mother from time to time, imitating with 
childish faith her least gesture, the movement of 
her lips, or the upward glance of her eyes. A ray 
of mellow light penetrating the stained glass win- 
dow near by came aslant the dusky aisle, and flick- 
ered about Ethel's red cloak and brown curls, 
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giving these the light of burnished gold. While 
the patient of heart were thus kneeling, Volsei 
quietly moved in a direction where it would be 
easy to join Alexandra on her way out. Taking 
the vacant chair at hand, he too for a moment 
bowed his head, worshipping with full heart the 
Madonna-like face from which he had just turned 
away his eyes. Then leaning back in his chair, 
well content with the beautiful dreams which came 
to him, he looked heavenwards into the vaulted 
roof, where glowed the red and gold of Giacinto 
Brandi's frescoes. Finally his glance fell from 
above and rested vacantly upon the figure of a 
tall, strongly built man, a little way in front of 
him, leaning against a pillar. Listlessly at first 
and then with steadfast attention he watched the 
stranger, whose head was so inclined that Volsei 
could easily conceive that the man was looking 
in the same direction where his own eyes, a few 
moments before, had been charmed into rest. The 
stranger was looking straight at the dark kneeling 
figure with the bit of illumination, like a painting 
from an old missal, by her side. There was also 
imdoubtedly moisture in his eyes, and though the 
two figures were not unknown to him, it seemed 
when his eyes first rested upon the pale, serious 
face of the woman as if he had never truly seen 
her before, and his strong nature became soft as 
wax. In her he beheld the incasmation of all that 
was worth striving for. 

As it turned out, Yolsci had chosen his position 
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unwisely. In spite of the hurrying impulse which 
urged him to her side, the crowd blocked his way 
to Alexandi*a. The other man was more fortu- 
nate, and was not far off when Ethel pulled her 
mother to one side. Evidently something had 
attracted her attention, or she wanted, as she had 
often been permitted to do, to lay an offering on 
one of the many shrines. Yielding to the child's 
guidance, Alexandra entered the side chapel, and 
the two approached the gaudily decked image of 
the Virgin that was there, the jewelled garments 
and golden crown having once before entrapped 
Ethel's fancy. The man in front was now near 
the entrance too, the way quite clear, for the 
crowd had drifted past, only a few soul-burdened 
sinners lingering before some favorite saint for 
the solace of a last prayer, or dipping their fingers 
into the holy-water basin to make once more the 
sign of the cross. 

Keeping his eyes fixed upon the group now 
within the chapel, all of a sudden Volsci stood 
still. A wonderful sight met his eyes. The color 
left his face ; it became ghastly white. He saw 
what he had longed for by day and dreamed of by 
night. He saw Alexandra's face illuminated by 
a look of joy and love so transcendent that it made 
him faint to think there could be any one on earth 
so blessed, and that one not himself ; and then her 
arms were about the man's neck. Thank heaven, 
the image screened the two partly from his view. 
He could stand no more ; he was stimg to the 
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heart ; it was as if its fibres had been torn asunder ; 
his eyes were scorched with the sight, and turning 
aside he leaned heavily against a massive column, 
with dull glare watching the joyful step of the 
three figures in the dim light, moving towards the 
door. Then the curtain was lifted, and as they 
passed on out a parting gleam of light fell upon 
the young woman, who had been, it seemed to 
him for an eternity, a radiant joy in his life, and 
when she had vanished there darted into his soul 
a dark despair. A swift poison — against which 
even princes have no antidote — entered the heart 
which only a short while before had been filled 
with the daring ecstasy of hope, beyond which now 
was only chaos. Finally there leaped upon him 
the quick resolve, based upon an old haimting 
thought, bracing him to a firmer step as he groped 
his way out into the growing darkness. 

On his way, with strange minuteness of atten- 
tion. Prince Volsci noticed the buildings which 
he passed, even the inequalities in the sidewalk, 
and at the crossing of a street he stopped midway, 
and glanced up its narrow windings, struck with 
the subtle charm of vanishing lines. At the door 
of his own home, built with the strength of a for- 
tress and the grace of a palace, whose strong walls 
had held against sack and siege, flame and mob, he 
looked up at the ancient escutcheons and thought 
of those who had passed in and out beneath them, 
— the men in imiforms, those wearing the scarlet 
hat, such as were great in war and council, the 
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fair women, the simple ordinary folk, all these 
figures dimly seen swelled the processional pageant. 
Within the door, he seemed somehow to be in the 
actual presence of his half-remembered father, the 
sweet mother whom he could recall well enough, 
and there was his sister with her little flock so 
soon coming to visit him. Among them was the 
eldest son, who bore a title of his own, soon to be 
changed, he thought with bitter smile, for another. 
In one of the rooms he stopped to look at the por- 
traits, with strange clairvoyance seeing in the faces 
of these dead men and women the good and evil 
that had been theirs. He next crossed the thresh- 
old of the grand salon. She, Alexandra, had stood 
beside him there. The look out of her eyes when 
she called him Ulustrissimo he should never for- 
get. Then he waved his hand as much as to say, 
"Avaunt, ye vain, deluding joys," and entering 
the library shut the door behind him. In this 
place, rich with the accumulated treasures of his 
race, of time and many places, he sought the 
shelves where were assembled his own favorite 
books, and mechanically took from them a volume 
of poems, — the acrid distillation of Leopardi's 
genius, neglected in moments of higher hopes. 
With the book in his hand he sat down near the 
table ; light failing, he waited. 

Presently there came a gentle rap, and Marco 
entered, bringing two silver candlesticks. Placing 
them on the table with the noiseless touch of 
trained service, he lighted the candles and stood 
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waiting, hoping for a word from his young master. 
At length he said : — 

'^ Does his Eceellenza remember he has guests 
this evening at dinner ? Matteo wishes to know 
what wines he shall have." 

" Ah, I forgot. Tell him the best. We have 
some we keep for christenings and weddings, 
have n't we ? Let us have that." And a smile 
played about his lips at the thought that there 
were many kinds of baptism, that of fire and 
sword and others. There was also such a thing as 
being born again. 

At the mention of wedding, the old man pricked 
up his ears, and his parchment-like face wrinkled 
itself into a smile. 

" That 's well," he said. " The Eceellenza has 
postponed the wedding long. Marco would like 
to hold in his arms another generation of the 
Volscis before he goes." 

" Would you, Marco ? " asked the prince, and 
his eyes rested with a gentle, friendly look upon 
the old servant. 

Marco liked to hear the yoimg master call him 
by name. He fancied he could detect a linger- 
ing accent of fondness, such as the boy had felt 
for the old servant who had denied him nothing 
and closed his eyes upon his youthful escapades, 
always saying in the servants' hall that Camillo 
had the best heart, was the handsomest and most 
generous of all the Volscis. And he knew what 
he was talking about, for he was bom on one of the 
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estates, reckoning it a red-letter day when he was 
brought from the castle to serve in the city pal- 
ace. But that was long ago. The faces about 
him had qhanged since then; the fashions too. 
He had liked the talk of the old master and his 
friends. Their adventures of war and love ; the 
old-time intrigue with its tragic consequences, 
dangerous quarrels, and the like ; these gentlemen 
with the hand ever resting lightly upon the sword ; 
all this hot-headed turbulence seemed to him much 
better than the tame and secretive ways of modern 
life, the endless talk about elections and parties. 
And then there was the setting up of every man 
for himself ; the servant even, without loyalty and 
pride in the family whose colors he wore. 

Still loath to leave, for it was his habit to have 
a little chat with the master on the rare occasions 
he had the felicity to find him in the library when 
he brought the candles, he added : — 

" His Eccellenza ; does he feel quite weU ? " 

" Yes, Marco. Never better." 

" I 've seen his Eccellenza look better ; but per- 
haps then he felt worse." 

"Very likely; for you know, Marco, appear- 
ances are deceptive ; " and as if to end the inter- 
view, " Tell Matteo, the Amontillado." 

When alone Volsci went to his secretary, took 
from one of its pigeon-holes a large envelope, read 
the contents of the papers it held ; then with an 
approving nod of the head he replaced them. 
Next he brought to light some jewels stored away 
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in secret drawers, — heirlooms ; the diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls as he looked at them seeming to 
hold the concentrated essence of the brilliancy, the 
glowing blood and purity of those who had worn 
them before. There was one magnificent pearl 
already set apart from the others, which he ex- 
amined with close attention, holding it to the 
light to see that there was no flaw in it. At 
length, satisfied with its matchless perfection, he re- 
placed it in its case. Then writing a brief note, 
which he directed in a clear, strong hand, his love 
giving him strength, he tied the two together. 
After this he remained for some time with his 
head resting upon his hands, thinking, thinking. 
There was with him a sad interlacing of thought, 
a pondering in a confused way of what seemed to 
him the eternal meaningless mystery of life ; with 
its little laughter, and sometimes its little love, — 
these the only good things in it. 

Once more there was a gentle knock, and his 
valet came into the room. 

" Does his Eccellenza know it 's time to dress 
for dinner ? " he asked. 

"What dinner?" said Volsci, looking at the 
man with vacant stare. 

" The master's own dinner. One of the guests 
has already arrived." 

It was not long before the prince, the embodi- 
ment of the well-bred host, was with his friends, in 
the superb dining-room worthy of LucuUus's most 
choice feasting. With the forgetfulness of self 
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common to polished men of the world, he gave 
attentive eye and ear to the interests of his guests ; 
at first taking his share in the conversation, dis- 
cussing the usual topics : politics, the army, horses ; 
and further along, there were anecdotes, repartee, 
and the insinuated suggestion, taking the place of 
elaborated speech. 

At length Yantelleria, who sat at the prince's 
right, exclaimed : — 

^^ I say, Camillo, what has become of the roan ? 
I haven't seen you ride him for a long time. 
Which is your favorite now? " 

" I 've not been riding at all lately. I Ve taken 
to walking. They say it 's almost as good for the 
liver as riding or lithia," and with this he dropped 
into a wineglass a globule of recognized medicinal 
value. 

" It 's a pity," said Vantelleria ; " the roan will 
get out of training." 

" If I send him to yo\;i will you do me the favor 
to ride him ? " asked the prince, with a pleased 
expression ; and turning to his major domo : " In 
case I should forget it, see that the roan goes to 
Count Vantelleria. What a happy thought," he 
added, his eyes resting upon an ancient vase op- 
posite him, " was that of the Greeks to provide 
for the yoimg Ephebus a fleet-footed steed all ready 
to be mounted." 

" Dio mio ! " exclaimed Tavelli, who, instead of 
looking in the direction indicated, had his eyes 
riveted upon a superb ring which Volsci wore. 
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" Where did you get that ring? I never saw you 
wear it before." 

" I 've always had it. It 's just been to the 
jeweller's for repairs. I suppose he polished it up. 
Do you like it very much ? " 

" Why, of course I do." 

" Then wear it for my sake," and he handed it 
carelessly to his friend. 

" What 's all this ? If there 's to be such whole- 
sale parting of raiment and the like, I shall claim 
my share," called out another of the light-hearted 
young men. 

Just as he was about to answer, a servant held 
before the prince a silver tray with a note upon it. 
He did it with some show of hesitancy, but of late 
strict orders had gone forth that all commimica- 
tions were to be promptly delivered. For a mo- 
ment Volsci held the note in his hand, looking at 
his guests as if asking permission to read it, and 
then, with the remark that it might be of impor- 
tance, broke the seal, his fingers visibly trembling, 
and his face overcast with that deathly pallor 
which comes with intense emotion. 

" Why, Volsci, that 's a lady's handwriting," 
said VanteUeria, looking at him closely. " You 
used never to mind such things. They touched 
you as lightly as a butterfly's wing." 

Volsci shot a quick glance at his friend, who 
perceived that his eyes were slightly bloodshot. 
If any one could take the liberty of speaking of 
these matters it was he, but the look indicated that 
even for him it were well to be prudent. 
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It did not take long to read the note. Alexan- 
dra wrote : — 

Even at this moment of my great joy, my dear 
prince, I cannot withhold my hand from telling 
you, now that I 'm leaving Rome perhaps for- 
ever, how closely all that I 've seen and loved in 
your beautif id city will ever be bound up with the 
memory of you, my most noble, most illustrious 
friend. I would I could tell you, but words fail 

to express the shade of feeling . At any rate, 

I carry away with me the love which lies at the 
bottom of my heart for all that 's beautiful and 
generous in your nature. I 'm going now, but 
whatever may befall either of us, I have a precious 
memory which I would not lose for the world. 
Think of your friend sometimes, and think of her 
as more than kind. I have not altogether misun- 
derstood your feelings for me, but I believe ours 
to be the enduring relation of the spirit which out- 
lasts the passion of the hour. I can only add, 
Your friend until death, 

A. R. T. 

Tears came into the prince's eyes at this sor- 
rowful farewell, and then there clutched at his heart 
once more the cold, desolating hand of despair. 
Strive as he would to rivet his mind upon what 
was going on about him, it would not stay; his 
spirit was journeying onwards. And now the 
others, having eaten and drunk to their fill, and 
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smoked their cigars, were eager to finish what re- 
mained of the night at a grand ball given by one of 
the ambassadors. The servant, in response to his 
master's silent command, brought the Amontillado, 
— the cobwebs clinging to the bottle like folds of 
crape. "Come, gentlemen," said Volsci, looking 
into his glass to see if it was the right one for so 
precious a draught, " let 's have a parting health ; 
a very old one, gentlemen, yet I doubt not you '11 
drink it with right good will." And when they 
had filled their glasses, "Now," he said, rising, 
" let us drink to the one each loves best." They 
drank the toast deeply, for among the romantic 
men assembled about the prince's table, there was 
not one into whose cup there had not entered a 
drop of that other elixir more precious than the 
wedding wine. A few minutes later, though it 
seemed a great while to Volsci, there was the 
more or less boisterous leavetaking of men whose 
conviviality, though protracted late, was not yet 
ended. 

During the dinner, some of the prince's friends 
had noticed his abstracted air, and in low tone had 
commented upon it ; but he was known to have 
his silent moods, and there was only one among 
the revellers who was really troubled about him. 

" Let me stay with you, Volsci," said Vantel- 
leria, with gentle voice. " You look ill. When 
do you go to the country ? You must get away 
from here." 

"Yes, I shall speedily," was the response; "but 
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I need no one now. Indeed, I only want a good 
night's sleep," and he steadied himself, grasping 
firmly the back of a chair. Somehow Vantelleria's 
well-known and well-loved features were getting 
blurred. 

" Well, if you won't let me stay, I shall come 
the first thing in the morning." 

" Come, by all means," said Volsci, his drowsy 
ear vexed with the talk, and his own voice sound- 
ing as if it came from miles away. Though his 
guests were all gone, there still lingered beside him 
one figure — indistinct. In vain he tried to make 
it seem clear, but it would persistently fade away ; 
the superb woman of flesh and blood becoming a 
mere elusive shadow. His valet, at any rate, was 
following close, and by degrees Volsci reached the 
door of his chamber. It seemed to him that he 
had been ages trying to get there. Summoning 
all his energies, he said to the man very slowly, 
hesitating at the name, and finally giving it up: — 

" I shall not need you. Good-night." 

When the prince had closed the door behind 
him, he was conscious of a pale, ghostly streak of 
light which found its way through the gap in the 
curtains ; and still holding on with the grip of death 
to the ever vanishing thought and image, he said 
to himself, "She would have loved me. Some- 
times perhaps " — He had reached the bed and 
was now prone upon it. His pilgrimage toward 
death was ended. 
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The next day the hope and pride of the ancient ^ 
house lay dead in the chapel of the Volscis ; where 
all the insignia of rank and power, of splendor and 
pomp were assembled as a veil wherewith to hide 
the stern desolation of death and decay. On the 
prince's face there lingered his native, imperious 
grace; withal a look of adolescent beauty, pure 
and unstained by the world. There was some- 
thing about it also which recalled Alexandra, as if 
in thinking upon the woman he had loved unto 
death, her beauty had been reflected there. 



CHAPTEE LII 

Absorbed in their regained happiness, imme- 
diately journeying northwards, George and Alex- 
andra were altogether oblivious of the world about 
them, and crossing the Italian border, they were 
even beyond the reach of the newspapers, — those 
heralds of untimely disaster, which, with their tid- 
ings, might have sobered Alexandra's joy, — still 
not without its shade of melancholy. In taking up 
once more their joint lives, it seemed to the hus- 
band and wife that their chiefest happiness was to 
be found in self giving, — their past experience, 
with its jarring personal claims, somehow suggest- 
ing the trial trip of a ship which had been sub- 
jected to the uneasy wear of parts not worn to 
smooth adjustment, yet which was destined, as 
sailors say, ^^ to find itself." They had found each 
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other ; and George proposed, God willing, to keep 
clear of ugly shoals, such as had so nearly wrecked 
his happiness before. 

At home by her own fireside, Alexandra said to 
Mr. Marshall one evening, when he had come to 
welcome her back : — 

" I want to tell you of a dear Italian friend, — 
one who had crossed the threshold of a very bril- 
liant life, suddenly swallowed up in darkness by a 
horrible fate." And in a low voice, uncertain at 
times, and with tears in her eyes, Alexandra told 
the story as Mrs. Sherrington had written it to her, 
only with the sympathetic softening of that ghastly 
patching together of the fragments of a dead man's 
life, which make of the secret places of his soul a 
travelled country. When she had finished, " Alas, 
alas ! " she exclaimed, putting her hand to her 
eyes, " that I should have brought such disaster 
upon another." 

" Don't reproach yourself," said Marshall. 
" It might have been worse. Had he lived, the 
noble prince might have grown hard and cynical. 
He might even have lost faith in woman. Who 
knows ? Oh, he 's not altogether to be commiser- 
ated. Let him rest in peace." 

" But he might have lived a splendid life," said 
Alexandra sorrowfully, " such as yours. I 'm sure 
you've had your disappointments, Mr. Marshall, 
and yet no one lives to better purpose than you." 

"Yes, I've had my disappointments," he said 
dryly, continuing to pace the room ; '' but the way 
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a man takes these things is a matter of tempera- 
ment. Now, your modem Italian, overlaid as he 
is with the veneer of French flippancy and English 
impassiveness, still carries in his veins — I mean 
the best of them — the latent fury of his sixteenth- 
century ancestors. When he loves he is swallowed 
up by his passion ; it 's a lif e-and-death matter 
with him. He's too impetuous to trust to the 
calming effect of time. He cannot believe that 
*the toothache of the heart,' as Heine called it, 
can ever be cured. Nor can the Latin races be 
taught that pleasure is only a ' by-product ' in the 
laboratory of life. So in his own way he ends the 
misery." And in lighter tone, " Ah, is that you?" 
he called as Ethel's bright face, partly hidden by 
the tangle of golden curls, peered between the half- 
drawn portieres. 

" May I come in, mamma ? " she asked. 

" Come, my darling ; " and as the child darted 
across the room, Marshall seized her and lifted her 
to his shoulder. " You can't escape me, Ethel," he 
said, " or rather I can't escape you. Do you know, 
child, you are the third generation I 've known of 
your peerless line. Ever since I cast my first vote 
it has been one or the other of you who has made 
my life pleasant. But your mother there stands 
at the head. You 're very sweet, my lassie, but in 
her the race culminated. It can go no further. 
Though I daresay, my child, the socialists will 
punish you some day for being as fine as you are ; 
they '11 scratch your pretty little face, your beauty 
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being a sort of unearned increment, they will say, 
accumulating, without any effort on your part, 
through the generations." And with this he put 
Ethel down, not a little bewildered by what he had 
said. 

Years after, when this evening had become a 
treasured memory, one day while looking over a 
chest of letters left her by her aunt, Alexandra 
came across a faded document which threw light 
upon some obscure places in the past. On the 
whole, it was a tragic letter read by Marshall 
many years after it had fastened up the secret 
of liis life. Just above the old seal he had care- 
fully outlined a shield with bar sinister, consider- 
ing this intimation sufi&cient ; but before the end 
came, seized with an overpowering impulse to 
leave, so far as he personally was concerned, no 
ambiguities unexplained, he had returned the let- 
ter with the request that Miss Atheam should 
give it to Alexandra. And now she held it to the 
flames. It was sacred to the past, and while her 
dear friend had suffered through the faults of 
others, she was glad that she and George had not 
reaped the consequences of their own. Secure in 
the watchful and tender love which knit their 
hearts together beyond the possibility of change, 
she was deeply sorrowful for all victims of an 
adverse fate, and grateful beyond measure for the 
peace that now dwelt in her own happy home. 
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